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PREFACE 


Works are cited in the text in the shortest possible forms, 
usually only by the authors’ names. Full particulars are given in 
the List of works cited. 

I am indebted to many people for their help and advice during 
the preparation of this work. In particular, I should like to 
mention Francois de Dainville, S.J., of the Ecole pratique des 
hautes études, and the Jesuit archivists and librarians who 
helped me so considerably in Paris and Rome. I should also like 
to thank professor C. A. Hackett for his support and encourage- 
ment. Most of all my thanks are due to dr J. F. Falvey without 
whose expert guidance and unfailing interest this book would 
never have been possible. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Interest in Claude Buffier, a French Jesuit writing in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, is first aroused by the many 
fragmentary references to his influence and importance which 
have appeared with increasing frequency in treatments of the 
eighteenth century published during the last five years. Investiga- 
tion soon reveals the lack of any substantial critical study devoted 
to him and it seems that an analysis of his contribution to thought 
would be of assistance to historians of eighteenth century ideas. 
In view of the lack of a major interpretative account of Buffier’s 
beliefs, the critic’s first undertaking must be to establish such an 
analysis and to discuss all aspects of Buffier's work in an attempt 
to delimitate the extent of his influence. One such aspect is 
Buffer's contribution to educational development and his 
educational writing. His Grammaire francaise, his Pratique de la 
mémoire artificielle, a general history-book, and his Géographie 
universelle invite examination and evaluation for their significance 
in the movement which eventually gave an independent identity 
to the study of the vernacular, history and geography. À second 
complex of questions is formed by his system of metaphysics 
given fullest expression in the Traité des premières vérités, his 
approach to the problem of knowledge, his debts to Descartes 
and to Locke, and the range of his influence upon later meta- 
physicians. Thirdly, his theory of ethics expounded in the 
Traité de la société civile is rewarding to the student of his epoch 
in offering an example of the morale laïque, which is both typical 
in its outlines and subtly distinctive in its details and in its 
ingenious attempts to combine a pragmatic worldly morality with 
Christian standards of virtue. Buffier attempts further to combine 
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the sensibilité which forms one moral criterion in his view of 
man’s nature and the sens commun which forms the other. 
Buffier’s theories of literary criticism described fully in his 
treatises on poetry and eloquence, his position in relation to the 
popular literary currents of the early eighteenth century, and his 
place in the conflict between the anciens and the modernes form a 
fourth major field of inquiry. By examining all aspects of Buffier’s 
work and establishing the degree and significance of his influence, 
it is hoped to lay bare the essential unity of his work and to isolate 
his popular characteristics and merits, his passion for popularisa- 
tion and his pragmatism. 

A preliminary investigation of the nature of Buffier's work and 
influence, such as the book will present, also brings to light 
certain more general topics which it would be of interest to 
explore further. Discussion of Buffier’s influence in propagating 
and developing Locke’s ideas in France and his position in 
relation to that of Condillac, a later French Lockian, raises the 
whole question of the diffusion and development of Locke’s 
ideas in France, a phenomenon of major significance, but one 
which has never been studied in detail as has the influence 
exerted by, for example, Leibniz or Spinoza. Or again, study of 
Buffer leads inevitably into consideration of his notable jesuit 
contemporaries, and affords many an intriguing glimpse of their 
breadth of vision and extensive knowledge, as well as their 
prejudices. Only fragmentary treatments of the influence of 
jesuit thinking on many branches of knowledge in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries have been possible in this book but they 
are sufficient to indicate that a comprehensive account of this 
influence would be of interest and might suggest that in some 
respects, at least, jesuit beliefs were not at great variance with 
those of the philosophes, and that many early formulations of free- 
thinking ideas were to be found in the work of orthodox Jesuits. 
A third interesting question is the extent of the influence of 
residual Aristotelianism in eighteenth century thought. It would 
be worthwhile making an evaluation of the comparative 
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importance of Aristotelian ideas in the so-called modern 
philosophy. The aim of this book, however, is to establish 
Buffer's position as a contributor to eighteenth century ideas for 
it is clear that, until this preliminary work has been done, the 
more general questions arising from a contemplation of Buffier’s 
significance cannot be properly inquired into. 

A study of a French jesuit author presents several immediate 
difficulties. There is an almost complete lack of manuscript 
material relating to eighteenth century French jesuit activities. 
The suppression of the order in France in 1762 and the subsequent 
sale and dispersal of the magnificent library of the collége 
Louis-le-grand, the principal jesuit school in France, no doubt 
robbed us of many valuable manuscripts. The official corres- 
pondence for the eighteenth century between the province of 
France and Rome has been lost. Jesuit archives in Rome and in 
Chantilly, the French provincial centre, have been consulted but 
will little reward. Some manuscript material can, however, be 
traced, and this has been utilised in the book, although generally 
we are compelled to rely on Buffier’s printed works as the source 
for analysis of his ideas. Opinions expressed about him by his 
contemporaries present another field demanding attention for 
they frequently provide valuable insights and help us to determine 
the extent to which approved jesuit doctrine influenced his 
thinking, and the significance, if any, of the theological bias of 
his work. 

In order to throw light upon the varying aspects of Buffier’s 
work, it has been necessary at many points to place him in 
historical context, and constantly to relate his ideas to those of 
his contemporaries so that a fuller understanding and appreciation 
of the extent of his originality can be reached. His influence upon 
Reid and the Scottish school of common sense philosophy has 
been frequently remarked upon, but more nebulous influences, 
those upon Diderot and Rousseau, for example, have hitherto 
passed unobserved. The value of studying a minor author, such 
as Buffier, lies, to some degree, in that his ideas often exemplify 
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popular trends of thought which bring into relief the originality 
of later more well-known figures. Buffier is a good example of 
this truth, for, in several cases, the first tentative expression of 
views which are later to be acclaimed as remarkable are to be 
found in his work. 
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CHAPTER I 


Buffier’ s life and the phases of his interests 


"Rothomagensis, natus 25.5.1661, ingressus Societatem Jesu 
9.9.1679, studuit extra Societatem 2 ann. philosophiae, in Soc.1 
ann. philos. & 4 ann. theologiae, docuit Humaniora 5 ann. 
scriptor reliquo tempore’. These few lines from official jesuit 
records place Buffer within the framework of the jesuit order 
with which his life is inextricably linked. The loss of the eighteenth 
century correspondence between the province of France and 
Rome has deprived us of many details germane to his life and 
career, and one can only piece together scraps from the official 
documents and contemporary records which remain. Owing to 
the scarcity of accurate information, the few accounts of Buffier’s 
life which do exist often conflict and there is no definitive account 
utilising all the available sources. The following short biography 
is an attempt to present an accurate picture drawing on these 
sources, and differentiating between certainty and conjecture. 
Claude Buffier was born in Poland on 25 May 1661 of French 
parents who soon after this date returned to Rouen where their 
son was naturalised a Frenchman. His parents’ circumstances are 
unknown, the archives of Seine-Inférieure yielding no trace of 
any family by the name of Buffier. In the accounts of a local 
church, Notre-Dame-la-Ronde, there is a mention of one Buffier 
who was buried there in 1684. The name is not common so it 
may possibly have been a close relative of Claude Buffer. There 
is reason to believe that his father was a pillar of the church. Inthe 


1 Archivum Romanum Societatis references to these archives, the title 
Iesu, Catalogus primus anni 1734 will be abbreviated as ARSI. 
Parisiensis, Franc. 20, f.33. In further 
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Jansenist periodical Nouvelles ecclésiastiques mention is made of 
a priest, Etienne Varembault, who allowed Claude Buffer to 
preach a sermon in 1696 in his church, St. Vincent in Rouen, out 
of friendship for a certain ‘Sieur Buffier, alors Trésorier en Charge 
(c'est-à-dire Marguillier) de sa Paroisse” (1751, p.133). Buffer 
was educated at the jesuit college in Rouen where he must surely 
have known by reputation, if not personally, Fontenelle who was 
four years older, a brilliant and well-known pupil of the same 
establishment (Maigron, p.4). He entered the novitiate on 
9 September 1679 at the age of eighteen (ARSI, Francia 23, 
f.29). Although little information exists concerning the following 
years which led up to his profession of faith and entry into the 
order on 2 February 1695?, and accounts of details in Buffier’s life 
are often confused?, it has been possible by consultation of the 
'catalogi breves' in the jesuit archives in Rome to establish his 
whereabouts before his final installation in Paris. After a short 
period in the novitiate in Rouen, he taught grammar and rhetoric 
from 1681 to 1684 in the college of Amiens, then from 1685 to 
1687 taught humanities in Arras‘. A short period of teaching and 
theological study in Paris followed, but by 1693 Buffier was 
back in Rouen, assisting the Superior of the Séminaire joyeuse 
(ARSI, Francia 23, f.5) and teaching theology. He remained there 
until 1700 when he was sent to Paris. 

In a letter from J. B. Dubos to Bayle dated Monday 
19 November 1696 Buffier is named as the author of a polemic 
pamphlet against certain works of casuistry: ‘L’autheur est un 
jeune jésuite, P. Gouttiers supérieur du séminaire de Joyeus à 
Rouen' (Choix de la correspondance inédite de Pierre Bayle, 
p.289). This pamphlet, Difficultés proposées à monseigneur 
l'archevéque de Rouen par un ecclésiastique de son diocèse (1696), 


2 ARSI, Gal.14, f.333. This page is 3 the Dictionnaire de théologie catho- 
Buffier's own handwritten profession ligue, for example, does not present a 
of faith. detailed biography of Buffier. 

*this fact is also mentioned in 
Delattre, i.348. 
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was supposedly written by Buffier in protest against certain 
religious works, particularly the Theologica dogmatica et moralis 
by Noel Alexandre (1694), recommended by archbishop Colbert 
to the clergy in Rouen. The pamphlet upheld certain jesuit 
beliefs which were at variance with Colbert’s jansenist inclina- 
tions. It opposed Alexandre’s moral severity, for example, his 
view that it was a mortal sin for a priest to play dice, or even to 
see the game being played. The main point of contention, 
however, was the conflict over probabilism, ‘the view that, where 
one does not know whether an action would be sinful or permis- 
sible, one may rely on a probable opinion for its permissibility 
even though the more probable opinion is for its sinfulness’ 
(Encyclopaedia britannica, art. '"Probabilism"). The pamphlet 
maintained this doctrine which was treated with great caution 
by the orthodox against the contrary stern view of probabiliorism, 
in favour with the Jansenists. Although Buffier was commonly 
thought to be the author of the pamphlet in his own time’ and up 
to the present-day, evidence has been found in the jesuit archives 
in Rome to disprove this assertion’. The general’s private 
correspondence states explicitly that Buffier was not the author 
(ARSI, Gallia 42, f.188), but instructs him to accept responsibility 
for authorship to protect the true writer, a distinguished priest. 
The furore this pamphlet caused had a profound effect on 
Buffier's career. He refused to retract the opinions expressed in 
the pamphlet even under pressure from the jesuit vice-provincial 
Guillaume Ayraut, himself under pressure from archbishop 
Colbert who was to use the incident as an excuse for banning 
theology courses at jesuit colleges in Rouen and for bringing 
two doctors from the Sorbonne to instruct theology at the 
séminaire St Viviers. Buffer was officially condemned, sent as a 
punishment to Quimper-Corentin in Brittany and forbidden to 


5 see, for example, the numerous (1694-1700) (Genève 1951), pp.98, 
references to his authorship made in  1o2n, 104. 
the Lettres de Germain Vuillart ami de $see the Bibliography for the 
Port-Royal à m. Louis de Préfontaine ` justificatory material for this claim. 
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exercise his priestly functions in the Company. À spate of 
literary activity was aroused by the controversy; Alexandre 
wrote a pamphlet entitled Eclaircissements de quelques difficultés 
prétendues sur la morale de Jésus-Christ to justify his position and 
even lady savantes engaged in the dispute’. Gabriel Daniel, S. J., 
wrote a series of letters to Alexandre justifying the jesuit position 
on probabilism (1698). He had been accused of being the author 
of the Difficultés (indeed, this might have been the case), but he 
denies that either he or Buffer were responsible (zbid., p.5). 
There is some uncertainty as to whether Buffier did in fact 
eventually sign a retraction. The article in the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique states that he was allowed to go to Rome in 
order to put his case before his superiors but makes no mention of 
a retraction. Another opinion, however, is that Buffier did retract 
before his departure (Doellinger & Reusch, i.622). It seems likely 
that he went to Rome, probably to silence critics and receive some 
compensation, and Moréri's assertion that he went to Rome for 
pleasure, to see the city (Dictionnaire historique, 1759, s.v. 
Buffer), is more likely than one would first imagine. A letter 
dated 8 June 1698 refers to Buffier’s return from Rome where, 
the Jansenist letter-writer sourly notes, he was not found suitable 
for any important position (Lettres de Germain Vuillart, p.147). 
To less prejudiced eyes, however, his trip must have been 
successful as he was sent on his return to the collège Louis-le-grand 
in Paris, the most important jesuit educational centre in France, 
where he occupied a dignified position for the rest of his life. 
From 1701 onwards Buffier was engaged in composing his 
many works, teaching in Louis-le-grand and contributing to the 
Mémoires de Trévoux, the monthly jesuit periodical first published 
in 1701. His participation in the Mémoires de Trévoux was less 
active after 1710 due to his disagreement about the attack made 
in the periodical on Claude Mallemans’s Traité physique du monde. 


7 see Recueil de plusieurs pièces pour 


la défense de la morale (Delft 1698). 
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Buffier’s opinion was overruled, the attack launched, and he 
withdrew into less active membership’. Buffier had the good 
fortune to live and work in the collège Louis-le-grand, which was 
unique as an intellectual centre, possessed of a magnificent 
library and staffed by men renowned in many diverse fields. 
From 1701-1702 to 1736-1737 except for the year 1723-1724 
(Dupont-Ferrier, iii.35)—there is a gap in the official archives for 
the years of 1709-1710 and 1726-1727— Buffier was a member of 
the talented group of scriptores, Jesuits who were permitted to 
devote their whole time and energies to study and the production 
of literary works, and who had the task ‘de préparer la science 
dans le receuillement, et au besoin, de l'adapter par d'ingénieuses 
méthodes au cerveau des écoliers” (zid., i.52). It is also probable 
that Buffier was for some time a cubiculaire or préfet de chambre? in 
close contact with a group of pupils and responsible for their 
moral welfare (Dupont-Ferrier, i.52). He held no specific teaching 
position but most probably dabbled in all his subjects—history, 
geography, grammar, rhetoric, philosophy. He often refers 
indirectly to his own teaching experience as, for example, in the 
‘avertissement’ to his Nouveaux éléments d' histoire et de géographie 
(1918)*. 

He was a founder member of the editorial staff of the Mémoires 
de Trévoux. Heis named—along with péres Lallemant, Le Tellier, 
Souciet, Germont, Tournemine and Blainville—as one of the 
original founders of the journal in a letter dated 30 December 
1739 from père de Blainville to père Oudin who was gathering 
material for a bibliography of the works of jesuit writers (Faux, 


8the source for this interesting ? Montgomery states that he held 
revelation of Buffier's feelings is a this position from 1710-1737. Also 
letter he wrote to Pierre Desmaiseaux La Servière, p.46, mentions Buffier 
dated 10 May 1710 in the Birch being a cubiculaire during the time 
colln., Add.4281, f.362. The existence that Porée was teaching in Louis-le- 
of this and another letter has not grand. 
previously been taken into account in 10 cf. also Buffier's Tableau chrono- 
studies on Buffier. logique de l’histoire universelle gravé en 

forme de jeu (Paris 1717), p.2. 
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p-147). In the bibliography of Buffier’s works the articles which 
Buffer is known to have written for the journal are listed and 
there is every reason to believe that he continued to contribute 
until his death: ‘Nous n’oublirons pas d’avertir que Le P. Buffier 
a travaillé longtems & utilement à nos mémoires de Trevoux, 
presque dés leur origine, & qu'il a continué, ou recommencé 
souvent d'y fournir, & de s'y interesser d'une façon particuliere, 
jusqu'à sa mort’, As mentioned above, it would appear that 
Buffier’s participation was less active after 1710. 

In comparison with the rigorous standards of a Jansenist 
solitary Buffer led a worldly life but, perhaps, like père 
Tournemine 'qui laissait envahir sa chambre par une foule de 
‘libertins’ auxquels il se résignait à ne pas parler latin, avec le 
secret espoir de les convertir mieux et plus vite' (Dupont- 
Ferrier, i.131), he was hoping to propagate his Christian views ina 
practical way. He appears to have restricted his social activities 
to dealings with the aristocracy and upper-classes. He was an 
habitué of the salon of mme de Lambert?— perhaps introduced 
into her society by Fontenelle, the ‘lion’ of the salon and an old 
schoolfellow of Buffier's—and, at her instigation, attempted to 
act as a mediator in the ‘querelle des anciens et des modernes’. 
He also visited the house of the président de Maisons where 
Voltaire was a frequent visitor. His correspondence and friend- 
ship with Pierre Desmaiseaux shows the extent of his literary 
contacts outside ecclesiastical circles (Add.4281, ff.362-365). 
His works were frequently dedicated to members of the aristoc- 
racy and he indulged in flattery which seems excessive but which 
was normal in his time; the dedication to the duchesse Du Maine in 


1 Buffier's funeral eulogy is in the 12 Buffer is mentioned as a regular 
Mémoires pour l’histoire des sciences &  visitor to the salon in several articles, 
des beaux arts (commonly known as ` e.g. Emmanuel de Broglie, ‘Les mardis 
Mémoires de Trévoux), (Aug.1737), et les mercredis de la Marquise de 
PP-1500-1$10. Lambert”, and M. Delavigne, ‘Premier 

Salon du xvii? siècle’. 
13 see chap. v below. 
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the Grammaire française is typical of the obsequious tone". The 
Jesuits were always at pains to conserve useful friends at a period 
when they had many enemies among the Jansenists and in the 
Université. In the jesuit provincial library at Chantilly there is 
a letter from Buffer to mlle de Scudéry which is a revealing 
example of his respect for position. As it is so little-known it 
seems of interest to reproduce it in full in appendix A. It is difficult 
to date the letter accurately; it must have been written before 
2 June 1701, the death of mlle de Scudéry, and after the beginning 
of 1701 as Buffier's poem ‘Les Eaux de Saint Cloud’, the subject 
of the letter, was first published in 1701. 

One of the few events in Buffier’s life commented upon is a 
visit he made in September 1735 to the jansenist nunnery of 
Hautebruyère in the diocese of Chartres to investigate a supposed 
miracle (Nouvelles ecclésiastiques, 1736, p.173). It is interesting 
that his theological standing was considered sufficient for him to 
be asked to arbitrate on points of dogma. 

Buffier died on 17 May 1737 ‘d’une défaillance naturelle & 
d'une legere apoplexie' (Mémoires de Trévoux, 1737, p.1502) 
preparing himself for death in—so we are told—a Christian 
spirit of resignation. There is some confusion about the actual 
date of his death; it was given as 19 May in one official jesuit 
document (Francia 20, f.33), but others agree upon the 17 May 
(Francia 23, f.21). His funeral eulogy in the Mémoires de Trévoux 
shows the high regard in which he was held by the Society; 
only men of great repute were deemed worthy of such praise. 
The sentiments expressed in the eulogy differ greatly from those 
of pére André, another Jesuit, who sums Buffer up in these 
words: 'le P. Buffer, Jésuite; homme d'esprit: superficiel: 
ecrivoit mediocrement: mais de maniere à se faire lire; n'étoit pas 


14 Buffer praised the duchessforher she unites ‘tout ce que les uns peuvent 
intelligence, ‘un caractère d'esprit avoir de délicatesse, & tout ce que les 
aussi net que solide, aussi aisé que ^ autres peuvent avoir d’exactitude’. 
profond’, theexcellenceofher writings There are many other examples of 
and her command of the language;  flattery in dedications. 
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poéte... n'étoit ni bon logicien; ni bon géometre, ni bon historien, 
etc. et cependant a écrit sur toutes les matieres, mais sans succes; 
ne travailloit pas assez: c’étoit de ces gens, qui ont toujours le 
manteau sur le dos’ (Le père André, ii.350). 

The main interest of the eulogy in the Mémoires de Trévoux 
lies in its interpretation— which is probably highly subjective— 
of Buffier’s character. Laying aside the tokens of respect duly paid 
in the article to his devoutness, we are left with the impression of 
a keen mind ready to apply itself to a wide variety of subjects: 
‘Un esprit naif, aisé, vif, & propre à dégager les sciences de ce 
qu'elles ont de dégoutant lui fit tourner ses váés sur differens 
objets de litterature pour les rendre plus utiles, depuis l'art 
penible des mots & du stile, jusqu'aux connoissances les plus 
sublimes' (1737, p.1502). According to the eulogy his great gift 
lay in being able to present serious material in a readable way, 
popularising certain types of knowledge which, by their very 
nature, rebuff the ordinary reader. He was ofan even temperament 
and did not like excess of any kind (z5d., p.1504). He was popular 
‘malgré une sorte de negligence exterieure qu'on lui passoit 
aisément en faveur de ses talens naturels ou acquis’ (/id.), and 
well-liked in society for his easy, open manners. The eulogy 
also refers to his delicate health which he regulated by living 
a sober and temperate life and devoting himself to his works 
and religious duties. 

Buffier seems an agreeable personality in spite of André's 
caustic comments, explicable possible by jealousy; he has the 
courage of his convictions and is not afraid to state his beliefs; 
he appears to have been well-liked and mingled freely in society. 
It is known that his superiors in the order thought highly of him 
and even Feller who is antagonistic to Jesuits and who casually 
dismisses his works as shallow and worthless, admires him as a 
man: C'était un homme laborieux et plein de vertu’ (Biographie 
universelle, s.v. Buffer). On the other hand, he does not seem to 
have had much social conscience; his acquaintances and pupils 
are all members of the upper-classes and aristocracy and one 
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finds in his work no realisation of the sufferings of the poor. His 
whole life was devoted to the propagation and vulgarisation of 
knowledge and he broke new ground in many different fields. 

It may perhaps facilitate the study of the diverse elements in 
Buffier’s work if one attempts to sketch an outline of his prolific 
output in his seventy-seven years of life. In order to give a brief 
account of his different works it is necessary to group them by an 
artificial division into general types and to describe the charac- 
teristics of each type. To a certain extent this system of division is 
found to follow the chronological order in which the works were 
composed. 

Buffier’s first essays in literary self-expression were in 
translation. He wrote neat, formally elegant translations of latin 
poems, such as, 4 monseigneur le dauphin après la prise de Philis- 
bourg (1688), translated from the Latin of pére Jouvancy. He also 
translated several poems from the works of père Commire™. 
These poems are not remarkable; each followed the fashion of 
flattering the highly placed. Likewise, Buffier's own attempts at 
original verse written at an early stage in his career were stylised 
and trite. In the ode Sur l'arrivée du prince de Galles en France 
(1689) he writes (p.3) in typical banal manner about the king’s 
power: 

Sage monarque de la France, 

Que le Ciel fit sur terre arbitre des destins, 

Il vous a confié la supréme puissance, 

Vous l'employez toüjours pour ses justes desseins. 


He is much more at home in the prose medium as is evident in two 
translations he made from the Italian, Za Véritable connaissance 
de soi-méme (1691) and La Pratique des devoirs des curés (1702), 
written about the same time as his attempts at verse. Both of these 
works, especially the second, are of more interest to a priest than 

15 these include ‘Les eaux de Saint- ‘Au roi sur le recouvrement de sa 
Cloud’ in Receuil de vers choisis santé in Pro restituta Ludovici magni 


(du P. Bouhours) (Paris 1701), and valetudine (Paris 1687). 
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to the general reader, explaining as they do ecclesiastical duties 
and stressing man’s humble position in the universe. In them 
Buffer shows himself aware of the difficulties of translation. He 
cut down the large number of comparisons which were in the 
original Italian ‘parce qu’elles étaient en trop grande quantité, 
ou parce qu’elles n’avaient nul rapport à nos maniéres de parler’ 
(Devoir des curés, avertissement), and achieved a fluent 
translation. 

The second division which may usefully be made among 
Buffier’s works is that of religious writing. Zeal for their religion 
inspired many erudite Jesuits whose specialities lay in diverse 
fields to produce pious works of different types, and Buffier was 
no exception. Perhaps he was following the example of an older 
colleague, Dominique Bouhours, who in 1670 produced Pensées 
chrétiennes pour tous les jours du mois, when he composed a 
similar work, Vérités consolantes du christianisme pour tous les jours 
du mois, in 1710. These two works differ in tone; Buffier adopts 
the view of a benign and beneficent god'*, while Bouhours 
presents for the reader’s consideration subjects which are not 
necessarily intended to comfort but to promote serious thought. 
The optimistic note of hope and happiness in religious belief 
pervades Buffier’s other works on religion, Sentiments chrétiens 
sur les principales vérités de la religion (1718) and Exercices de la 
piété chrétienne (1724). The former is written specifically for young 
people and is illustrated by short moral rhymes, which are of the 
same calibre as Bufher’s other verse (1730 ed., p.4). 


La terre doit étre fertile, 

Le soleil est pour éclairer; 

Et l’homme pour un soin plus noble, plus utile, 
Pour conoitre son Dieu, le servir, l'adorer. 


lë the meditations for day 4: de Dieu remplit une âme fidéle de 
‘L’heureuse ressource que nous avons courage et de joie’ are typical of the 
dans la misericorde de Dieu’, and tone prevalent throughout the book. 
day 15: *Que la pensée de la présence 
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The latter is a manual of confession and communion. Buffer also 
wrote a Histoire du nouveau testament (1719), a concise abridgment 
for young people of the main events of the New testament with 
moral observations. As well as these handbooks of meditation 
distinguished neither by content nor literary style, Buffer 
composed three theological biographies". They were probably 
intended more for the use of the general public than for his 
fellow-priests; two present secular figures, Louis de Sales and 
René Va, a hermit, as examples of a true Christian life. All three 
lives were written in the first half of Buffier’s career and are 
good examples of a factual biography, composed to point a 
moral. The life of Louis de Sales enjoyed great popularity 
and was reprinted thirteen times. Although these works may not 
have a great deal of literary merit, they nevertheless show by their 
popularity that they fulfilled a need for a certain type of literature 
and are therefore interesting from a historical point of view. 
Similar currents of thought run throughout the pious works; 
they are didactic, giving rules for life which are illustrated by 
Christian examples of virtue, and they are also consolatory and 
basically optimistic. It is not proposed to discuss these works in 
detail since they contain nothing which distinguishes Buffier from 
the numerous writers of similar pious tracts. 

Educational works—representing the output of what may 
roughly be classed as Buffier’s middle-age—form a third category. 
The section may be further sub-divided into the specific branches 
of education with which Buffer dealt, namely, the study of 
language, history and geography. He wrote three treatises on 
language and its uses—the Grammaire française sur un plan 
nouveau (1709), the Traité philosophique et pratique d'éloquence 
(1728), and the Traité philosophique et pratique de poésie (1728). 
The purpose of these volumes—as of all his other educational 
works—is their practical use. His historical works are numerous 
and varied; he is particularly concerned with european history, 


17 La Vie de l'hermite de Compiègne Richer (1696); La Vie du comte 
(1692); La Vie de M. l'abbé du Val- Louis de Sales (1708). 
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and wrote some specialised studies, on Sicily and Naples, the 
Histoire de l’origine du royaume de Sicile et de Naples (1701), 
for example, and on Spain, the Abrégé de l’histoire d’Espagne 
(1704). His general history book, Pratique de la mémoire artificielle 
(1705), covering ancient, modern and ecclesiastical history went 
into several editions and was kept up to date. His Géographie 
universelle (1715) proved another popular textbook. Buffer was 
always ready to trim, abridge and revise his work to fit the needs 
of the pupils, and combined the main elements of his history and 
geography into one compact volume, Nouveaux éléments 
d' histoire et de géographie (1726). He followed the popular trend of 
producing a course of planned studies when he issued in 1732 his 
Cours de sciences in which a brief account of his own ideas for a 
child's education is given, followed by a course of studies which 
consists of relevant treatises of his own composition. This 
collection into one volume of some of his most notable works 
shows his interest in education and importance in educational 
developments". 

To group the remaining literary works, most of which were 
written in the latter part of Buffier’s life, under the heading 
philosophical writing may perhaps be a misrepresentation of his 
intention but it seems the most suitable general term for it 
embraces treatises on social and religious philosophy, logic and 
metaphysics. Detailed discussion of the various topics will 
occur at a later point. Buffier is best known in the metaphysical 
sphere for his Traité des premières vérités (1724), an analysis of 
the foundations and extent of man's knowledge; the Eléments 
de métaphysique (1725) is a popular version of the main points 
of this work. In Les Principes du raisonnement (1714) he attempts 
to explain the rudiments of logic. His Traité de la société civile 
(1726), a venture into the domain of ethics, offers a view of man 
as a social creature who is moral, independent of any religious 
sanctions. His final treatise Exposition des preuves les plus sensibles 


18 this opinion will be examined at 
length in chapter 2. 
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de la véritable religion (1732) is a work of Christian apologetic 
and is a masterpiece of geometric construction in which Buffier, 
by the use of three main propositions, divided and sub-divided, 
attempts a formal proof of the existence of God. Throughout all 
his work then—philosophical as well as educational—the same 
didactic purpose is evident. 

One should not ignore the fact that Buffier was also known as a 
reviewer and polemist. The articles accredited to him which 
appeared in the Mémoires de Trévoux are mainly reviews of books 
in fields in which he was an expert, especially concerning the 
study of language, but he also dealt with books on musical 
subjects. He occasionally inserted explanations of difficult points 
which had arisen in connection with certain of his published 
works. He had the reputation, even ifit is now proved unfounded, 
of putting forward controversial views. It is suggested by 
Sommervogel (Table méthodique des Mémoires de Trévoux, p.xxv) 
that Buffier was the author of an article about a certain edition of 
Boileau’s works (Mémoires de Trévoux, 1703, pp.1532-9) which 
aroused some controversy and a riposte from Boileau. The edition 
carefully shows the extent to which Boileau plagiarised from 
classical writers by inserting at the foot of each page the corres- 
ponding Latin piece from which he has drawn his ideas. There is 
a tone of veiled sarcasm in the review: ‘On peut apprendre par ce 
moyen à l'exemple de ce grand Poéte le premier Satyrique de 
notre temps, à imiter les plus beaux endroits des Anciens & à en 
profiter pour se faire à soy-méme du merite & de la reputation: 
sans parler du plaisir qu'il y a de conferer ainsi les endroits 
empruntez d'avec ceux d'oü on les a tirez, & de découvrir tou- 
jours quelque chose de plus piquant d'un cóté que de l'autre' 
(pp-1532-3). The reviewer infers that it is not surprising to find 
Boileau an admirer of the classics when those parts of his own 
works which are most praised are those for which he borrowed 
most. 

A sarcastic note is evident in Buffier's review of Grimarest's 
grammar-book (Mémoires de Trévoux, 1719, pp.1228-34); he 
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rebuts the author’s assertion that he has not borrowed material 
from any earlier grammar-books: 'S'il en est ainsi, l'habitude qu'il 
a d’enseigner notre langue, aura produit des effets véritablement 
miraculeux: elle l'aura mis si parfaitement au fait de la Grammaire 
Francoise, que sans copier ceux qui en ont le mieux écrit, il aura 
employé leurs notions, leurs termes...’ (dbid., pp.1228-1229). 
Buffier accuses Grimarest of plagiarising from, among others, 
Buffier’s grammar! His reviews are enlivened by this sting of 
criticism which is not often apparent elsewhere in his work. 

A few miscellaneous items of Buffier’s work remain. The most 
significant is the Dissertation: Si nous sommes bien en état de juger 
Homère which was Buffier’s contribution to mediation in the 
‘querelle des anciens et des modernes’. All relevant material will 
be incorporated into discussion of his ideas at appropriate points. 

Before considering in greater detail any specific aspects of 
Buffier’s thought it seems appropriate to mention briefly existing 
studies of his work. The first full-length study devoted to Buffer 
was by Stanislas Gamber, Quid de liberalium disciplinarum studto 
et ratione senserit Cl. Bufferius (1899), a university thesis written 
in Latin. It discusses Buffier’s writings with regard to their value 
as works of education, but is mainly descriptive, rarely analytic. 
Little attempt is made to evaluate Buffier’s importance. The same 
defect is evident in F. K. Montgomery’s thesis, La Vie et l’œuvre 
du Pére Buffer (1930) which fails to produce a reasoned assess- 
ment and makes superficial criticisms. Montgomery deals with 
each category of Buffier's works but tends to treat Buffier in 
isolation despite the claim that he is a transitional figure between 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The best study of 
Buffer to date is the most recent which deals with one aspect of 
his thought only—the concept of sens commun—and its influence 
on the Scottish school of common-sense philosophers. It 
is El Sentido comin en las obras filosóficas del P. Claude Buffier, 
S. I. by a Spanish priest, Juan A. Ventosa Aguilar (1957); it 
was produced for a very limited public. The author shows 
close knowledge of Buffier’s thought and has made a detailed 
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analysis of the sens commun and the premières vérités and evidence 
of their influence upon later authors. 

Apart from these three full-length studies, there are frequent 
references to Buffier in the works of many nineteenth and 
twentieth century critics, which denotes clear evidence of a 
continuing interest. To illustrate the wide range of this interest, it 
is not inappropriate to mention a few general studies which take 
note of Buffier. His philosophical work is considered significant 
by Bréhier, by Bouillier (i.575-578; Bouillier, in fact, was 
sufficiently appreciative of Buffier to edit three of his works in 
1843), and by the modern eighteenth century specialists, Mercier 
(pp.240-243), Ehrard (pp.341, 424-426), and Mauzi (pp.584- 
585). Different aspects of his educational works are discussed by 
many histories of specialised subjects, notable among them the 
works of Compayré (ii.168-171) and Brunot (vol.iv, p. v and 
vi.901 er, seg.). Evidence, however fragmentary, of such constant 
interest in Buffier's work shows the need for a substantial critical 
study. There are some surprising omissions of his relevance in 
eighteenth century studies, as, for example, in the eighteenth 
century volume of Cabeen, which includes information about 
some of Buffier's contemporaries less notable than he. The time 
now seems appropriate for a comprehensive study of Buffier’s 
work, and of its relationships with eighteenth century develop- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER II 


Buffier as an educationist: 
innovator within a tradition 


Consideration of Buffier's place within the general structure of 
educational theory and development must inevitably, in a short 
chapter, be limited, and this chapter is confined to a study of his 
place in the evolution of jesuit secondary education in France in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. In order to 
indicate the main features of the complex background to this 
evolution, attention has been paid to the more important 
branches of catholic education which made a contribution to later 
reforms. 

Any discussion of Buffer as an individual teacher in the jesuit 
order implies a consideration of jesuit education of the time as a 
whole. An evaluation of the jesuit educational system which is 
objective as well as comprehensive is lacking; writers are violently 
biased either for or against it. Compayré, for example, adopts a 
bitter anti-jesuit attitude and almost wholly condemns their 
educational methods while Schwickerath, himself a Jesuit, can 
see nothing but good in the system and praises it in excessive 
terms. 

In this chapter it is hoped to show Bufher’s importance as a 
radical and reforming element within the structure of jesuit 
education. A brief general summary of his educational works will 
be given. It should here be mentioned that the distinction we have 
made of Buffier’s works is artificial as all his writing may be 
considered in a sense didactic, written as it was to popularise 
weighty subjects. This chapter deals only with his approaches to 
the study of language, history and geography, discussing in 
detail a representative book on each of these three subjects, and 
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investigating any influences which that book incurred, and any 
innovations which it might have introduced. While his work on 
philosophy, religion and aesthetics cannot be completely ignored, 
reference to it will at this point be kept to a minimum. 

It would seem suitable to begin with a consideration of jesuit 
education in general and the principles which distinguish it from 
other educational theories. The spirit and methods of the whole 
educational system are embodied in the Ratio studiorum, a 
document which appeared in final form in 1599 after a preparatory 
period of fourteen years’. The Ratio studiorum is not so much a 
treatise on education as a set of rules for practical application. The 
internal government and administrative arrangements of a jesuit 
college are described and the duties of members of the staff 
explained. 

The education provided was secondary, lasting over a period of 
five years and was divided into three years of grammar, one of 
humanities and one of rhetoric. Further instruction for the 
scholastic, the jesuit novice, consisted of a three-year philosophy 
course and four years of theology. Of the curriculum studied in 
the first five years of education many exposés already exist?, and 
it is sufficient to state in general terms the purpose of each year's 
education. The staple diet of the lower classes was the classics. 
The aim of the first year was to provide perfect knowledge of the 
rudiments of grammar and some beginnings of syntax, the second 
year to achieve a near perfect knowledge of latin grammar and 
some knowledge of Greek, the third year a complete knowledge 
of latin grammar, and in Greek, of the eight parts of speech. 
When the pupil had completed these basic years he then entered 
the class of humanities where the aim was to lay a foundation for 
eloquence ‘by a knowledge of the language, some erudition, and 


1 for a discussion of the forming of 


: : g 3 2 for details of the curriculum to be 
the Ratio studiorum, see Fitzpatrick, 


followed and authors to be studied in 
pp.28-33. the Ratio studiorum see, among 
others, Farrell, pp.342-345, and 
Schwickerath, pp.118-121. 
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a sketch of the precepts pertaining to rhetoric’ (Schwickerath, 
p-119). It is less easy to define the purpose of the fifth class, 
thetoric. In the words of the Razio it aims at perfect eloquence, 
embracing the two highest faculties, oratory and poetry. It is 
conceived not only with the beautiful in mind but also with the 
practical and aims at forming a perfect style on the model of 
Cicero. The philosophical curriculum for the scholastic concen- 
trated almost entirely on the works of Aristotle but contained 
within its scope some introductory physics, cosmology and 
psychology. The four-year theology course covered scholastic 
and moral theology, sacred scripture and Hebrew and the 
principal author studied was st Thomas (Farrell, pp.342-343). 
Instruction in jesuit schools was free and discipline relatively 
mild compared with the barbaric treatment usually meted out to 
schoolboys at that time. Punishment was in the hands of the 
corrector, an office filled by a lay official, but it was avoided as 
much as possible. The necessity for strict discipline was, to some 
extent, obviated by the jesuit practice of emulation. Boys were 
paired off, each boy being a rival (aemulus) to the other. Classes 
were divided into two hostile camps (Rome and Carthage) and 
the ensuing rivalry was intended to stimulate and encourage 
higher standards. Even in the senior classes this rivalry still 
persisted to some extent in the ‘academies’—‘an assemblage of 
those students excelling in talent and piety, chosen from among 
the Scholastics, who meet with one of ours (a Father) as Prefect, 
to hold certain special exercices pertaining to their studies’ 
(Fitzpatrick, p.243). Prelections, explanations of authors and 
the like were the practice in the academies. Another means of 
enlivening school routine was by theatrical representations which 
were permitted by the Razio provided they dealt with serious and 
pious subjects, were written in latin and were performed only by 
men (bid., p.140). Certainly in the collège Louis-le-grand in 
Buffier's time theatrical representations were very frequent. 


3 for a full discussion of the jesuit 
theatre, see Boysse. 
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The education offered by the 1599 Ratio studiorum had both 
merits and defects. The curriculum was narrow, emphasising 
certain primary branches of knowledge and treating others, such 
as history and geography, as merely ancillary, to be used as 
textual material for grammar lessons. Mathematics and the 
sciences are introduced only at the scholastic level. Fluency in 
Latin was considered the highest achievement but itis wrong to 
suppose that the vernacular was never used—it was not, of course, 
prescribed as a separate subject of the curriculum, but great care 
was taken to produce elegant translations in the vernacular of 
latin texts (Farrell, p.349). While such a system does perhaps 
contribute to ‘a fuller understanding and mastery of the primary 
studies’ (p.348) it still restricts the general field considerably and 
assigns no place in lower secondary studies to the sciences. The 
primary aim of jesuit education was to produce a good Christian 
and the example of the teacher was intended to have the greatest 
possible effect on the pupil. Education had to be religious as 
well as intellectual. Mind and spirit were both to be educated to 
prepare sincere and devout Christian apostles. Although the 
subjects of study were laid down so strictly, some latitude in 
method of approach was allowed (Fitzpatrick, p.137). An 
ingenious view of the system is expressed by Farrell. He believes 
that it “exploited the psychological unfolding of man....The time 
when memory was at its best was capitalised in the training in 
the grammar classes; when imagination mounted high, in 
poetry and Rhetoric; and when reason began to reign, in the 
exact sciences and philosophy (Farrell, pp.373-374). This con- 
ception is logical but it tends excessively to separate the diffe- 
rent faculties. The system does, however, provide an excellent 
basis for further study—at the scholastic level there is much 
more variety and allowance for specialisation—and one feels 
that the average pupil on leaving his college was well prepared 
to tackle any subject by adopting the principles and rigorous 
training he had received as a child in the grammar and eloquence 
classes. 
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By the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries when 
Buffer was teaching in the collège Louis-le-grand a few modifica- 
tions had been made to the Ratio studiorum but, on the whole, the 
rules remained the same. A work by père Joseph Jouvancy, 
De ratione discendi et docendi (1692), enlarged upon the matter of 
the Ratio and was officially recommended by the fourteenth 
congregation in 1696 and approved by the general of the 
company, Michel Ange Tamburini. Jouvancy stressed the 
importance of Greek, a study which was falling into gradual 
neglect in jesuit schools, and secondly, Latin which was also being 
used less and less as a spoken language. The vernacular was to be 
studied—‘non est negligenda tamen lingua vernacular’ (1711 ed., 
p.40)—but Jouvancy does not devote much attention to it; 
in terms of page numbers, fourteen are devoted to Latin, eleven to 
Greek and little more than one to French. He recommended the 
student to persevere with more difficult languages and not 
waste too much time on French. The 1703 edition of his work, 
however, which was edited in Rome, puts a more definite stress 
on study of the national language. Jouvancy discusses in detail 
rhetoric, the qualities needed for a good style and the different 
genres of poetry with which the student should be familiar*. He 
agrees with the use of theatrical representations but condemns 
any excesses in production: ‘Quelque sujet que l’on choisisse, il 
faut le traiter de telle facon qu'il ne s'y rencontre rien qui ne soit 
sérieux, grave et digne d'un poéte chrétien' (Rochemonteix, 
iv.170), and counsels against composing plays in French. He 
places greater importance than ever before on the role of ancillary 
subjects, such as history, worthy of study for its moral value 
(AHSI, xx.41), and believes that the scholar should be well 
acquainted with them. Like the compilers of the Razio he stresses 
in the second part of his work the duty of the teacher, by his 
saintly example, to encourage piety before learning. Instruction 
should be motivated by desire for recompense and fear of 


4more detailed comment on style occurs in a later chapter 
Jouvancy’s ideas on literature and discussing Buffier’s aesthetic theories. 
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humiliations. He discusses various methods of instruction, the 
most significant of which is the prelection. He tends to idealise 
the role of teacher, ‘ceux qui donnent l'instruction à beaucoup 
d’enfants pour faire régner la justice brilleront éternellement 
comme des étoiles’ (1892 ed., p.138). Jouvancy’s work represents 
an advance in jesuit educational thinking at the end of the seven- 
teenth century and stands as a point of comparison from which 
one may evaluate Buffier's work’. 

It seems clear from accounts of life in jesuit educational 
establishments of this period that the Razio studiorum was still 
closely adhered to. It seems fruitless to go into detail on this 
subject which has already been treated so fully and vividly by 
Dupont-Ferrier* and Rochemonteix’ in relation to the collèges 
Louis-le-grand in Paris and La Fléche in Anjou respectively. 
Latin was, to a certain extent, on the wane although officially, as 
Jouvancy's work shows, it remained the pivot of all studies. 
Teaching of the vernacular was spurred by the necessity to 
defend the jesuit cause against attack from people like Pascal and 
by the desire to communicate with men who did not havea fluent 
command of Latin. The time was ripe for a deeper study of the 
native language and Buffers grammar was to be generally 
adopted. More attention was being given to the study of history 
and geography at a younger age and, although there were still no 
separate teachers for these subjects, historical and geographical 
texts were used for commentaries and translations in all classes. 
The movement to give these subjects an independent identity 
was largely motivated by Buffer. Mathematics and the sciences 
were still neglected until the scholastic stage (Dupont-Ferrier, 
1.192), and the central study of the first five or six years remained 
the classics. T'heatrical representations were in great favour and 
a new type of literary exercise—p/aidoyers—were instituted by 


*for an analysis of Jouvancy's the character of teaching and studies 
work, see, among others, Théry, in each period. 
ii.125-130, and Hughes, p.162-166. ? his work is an excellent analysis of 
€ whose book is an historical study the Ratio studiorum in practice in a 
of the development of the college and jesuit college. 
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père Porée in 1701. In these exercises a subject, fine arts for 
example, was chosen and the case for and against it was pleaded 
by advocates before a judge. By Buffier’s time it would appear 
that the dictates of the Ratio studiorum were modified to give 
more attention to the vernacular. The curriculum was beginning 
to widen for the younger boys (one should not forget, however, 
that the studies of the older men in the order were never narrow) 
and extra-curricular activities were more likely to be conducted 
in the native tongue. There was a general florescence of new ideas 
and methods (Rochemonteix, iii.206). 

Many of these new ideas found their expression in the thoughts 
and writings of Buffier. As mentioned in chapter 1 the works 
intended solely for educational purposes are many and varied. A 
consultation of the bibliography of Buffier’s works will show the 
extensive range of subjects and titles. In this chapter, for reasons 
of space, detailed study will be confined to an examination of the 
nature and significance of three representative works— Grammaire 
française sur un plan nouveau, Pratique de la mémoire artificielle 
(exemplifying his methods for teaching history), and the Géo- 
graphie universelle. 

Buffier's Grammaire francaise sur un plan nouveau (1709) had 
the considerable distinction of popular acclaim and adoption as a 
textbook in a large number of jesuit colleges. It is the work which 
helped initially to establish Buffier’s reputation in learned circles. 
He is eager for it to be useful to a foreigner and, to this end, 
corresponds with Desmaiseaux, asking for criticisms and 
suggestions for improvement (Add.4281, ff.362-365). In his 
1712 letter to Desmaiseaux he mentions a plan to make an 
abridgement of the Grammaire in Latin and French, to compose 
some dialogues on familiar speech and irregular constructions, 
and to write some notes on the differences between French and 
Latin grammar, projects none of which seem to have been 
fulfilled. 

The Grammaire francaise consists of three main sections—the 
principles of grammar, the practice of grammar, additions to 
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grammar—and several appendices. In the preface the philo- 
sophical tone is set, distinguishing it from the majority of earlier 
grammars. Like Locke, Buffer is aware of the close association 
between language and ideas and the primary importance of a 
study of the language: ‘puisque l’art d’aranger les mots, a une 
connexion essentielle, avec la maniére d’aranger les pensées. C’est 
par là qu'il sert de base aux plus hautes siences, & sur-tout à la 
logique; & qu'il fournit des régles, où la Théologie méme est 
quelque fois obligée d’avoir recours”. The principles of language 
should be subject to analysis by geometric methods. It must not 
be thought, however, that all languages are alike and meant to be 
governed by the same grammatical system. It is only the basic 
principles that remain the same, the practice should adapt to suit 
each tongue. Buffier divides language into three primary elements 
—subject, attribute and circumstantial matter—as he will later 
divide parts of speech into three—noun, verb and modificatif 
(including adverb, preposition, etc.). In his view, language is not 
wholly dictated by abstract, philosophical concepts but by 
current usage to which it must conform. The thorny question as 
to how one defines current usage is resolved by the adoption, 
with a slight change, of Vaugelas’ definition of usage: ‘la facon 
de parler de la plus saine partie de la Cour, conformément à la 
façon d’écrire de la plus saine partie des Auteurs du tems’. Buffier, 
not quite such a restricted arbiter of taste, substitutes ‘le plus 
grand nombre’ for ‘la plus saine partie’. 

Throughout the work, Buffier insists upon the general 
principles which lie behind grammar and the wisdom of reducing 
numerous examples to selective rules. He defines grammar as 
‘un amas de réfléxions, faites & arangées pour enseigner & pour 
aprendre une langue’ (Grammaire, p.43) and tries, one feels, to 
keep rules to the simplest minimum when discussing various 


* Grammaire française, 1741 ed., orthography and punctuation are 
p-xiv. (All page numbers will be followed in the quotations). 
given from this edition. Buffier’s 
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parts of speech. It is interesting that he recommends leaving the 
sterile grammar-book when learning a language, and reading easy, 
entertaining texts to acquire grammatical notions from them 
(pp-37-42). After discussing syntax and style, pronunciation, 
orthography and the conflict between new and old ideas on the 
subject (‘ele done’ for ‘elle donne’) are considered. Buffier's 
conclusions are cautious but his works usually exemplify the new 
orthography (Brunot, vi.r.931). The bulk of the text, however, 
is devoted to practical grammar and the formulation of rules. 
Buffer does, in fact, praise his own concision in reducing whole 
numbers of examples to a few rules: “C’est qu’avant moi, on ne 
s'étoit pas donné la peine de faire par une analyse métaphysique, 
les combinaisons qui réunissent sous un même point de vue, une 
multitude d’infléxions de nos verbes (Grammaire, p.536). His 
approach is characterised by great common-sense and is both 
wide (it includes, in addition to the above mentioned subjects, 
discussion of the qualities of style and language, rules of poetical 
structure and difficulties of sounds in French) and yet concise. 
This analysis of Bufher’s grammar is necessarily limited. No 
attempt has been made to criticise the reliability of the actual 
grammatical rules; such a study could well be undertaken by the 
professional grammarian. The present writer is more interested 
in Buffier’s theories and general approach to language and 
grammar and his place in the history of language. Attention will 
be paid to the remarks on style which occur in the Grammaire 
when his literary theories are discussed. 

Any attempt to evaluate Buffier’s position as a grammarian 
necessitates a consideration of the Port-Royal grammar of 
Lancelot and Arnauld and the philosophical conception of 
language. In generally following their lead which was revolu- 
tionary in its time (1660), Buffier is seen as a forerunner of the 
grammaire-philosophe movement of the eighteenth century 
(Brunot, vol.iv, pp.v-vi). The Port-Royal grammar was unique 
for its attempt to study the principles of language scientifically, 
and to establish a correspondence between grammatical and 
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logical categories (Sahlin, p.3). The effort to distinguish common 
principles and definitions of parts of speech led to the formulation 
of the conception that the diversity of words corresponds to the 
diversity of operations of the mind, which are three: to conceive, 
to judge and to reason. The treatise is divided into two main 
sections, words considered in relation to their phonetic and 
orthographic character and their use to signify thoughts. Parts of 
speech are divided into those signifying the objects of thought, that 
is, nouns, articles, pronouns, etc., and those signifying the form and 
manner of thoughts, namely, verbs, conjunctions, interjections. 

This treatise made a considerable impact on linguistic theory 
which until this time had been ruled by the belief that grammatical 
rules should be based on usage, and, normally, as in the case of 
Vaugelas, on courtly or literary usage. There was little attempt 
to discuss the principles at the root of language, or to seek suitable 
definitions of parts of speech. Energies were concentrated on 
stylistic purity, as in the work of père Dominique Bouhours who 
in the Remarques nouvelles sur la langue francaise (1675) discusses 
use and misuse of words and correct usage and is later to be 
admired by Voltaire for his avoidance of ‘la negligence, l’enflure, 
l'obscurité, la recherche du faux’ (Vernier, p.67). The other type 
of grammar-book in existence was that intended as a manual for 
school use rather than as a work of science. Such are the grammars 
of La Touche (L’art de bien parler francais, 1696), Mauger 
(French grammar, 1658), and Grimarest (Nouvelle grammaire, 
1719). La Touche makes a threefold division of his work into 
sections dealing with pronunciation and orthography, the nature 
of words, and syntax. Like Buffier, he discusses style which 
should be ‘net, pur, naturel & coulant’ and in a second part deals 
with the correct use and pronunciation of words. Mauger adopts 
a tabular form to treat the eight parts of speech into which he has 
divided language and gives lists of useful vocabulary and 
dialogues. Grimarest, writing a few years after Buffier, seems, to 
some extent, to have adopted the latter’s division of parts of 
speech into noun, verb and modificatif, and to have adopted some 
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of Buffier’s examples, such as, when he distinguishes between 
the literal and figurative sense of a word, his choice of Buffier’s 
example feu’. Grimarest’s tabular form makes the book acceptable 
asa work of reference, but its coverage is not so comprehensive as 
Buffier's grammar. 

It seems reasonable to place Buffier's grammar within the 
main-stream of development from the ideas of the grammaire 
générale introduced by Port-Royal. The tradition of Port-Royal 
pervaded the thinking of a great many grammarians, among, 
them, Régnier-Desmarais. His Traité de la grammaire française 
(1706) comprised a first section on pronunciation and ortho- 
graphy, and a second section on the various parts of speech. The 
work is too diffuse and not sufficiently selective or analytical, 
but it would be misplaced to criticise it as vehemently as Buffier 
did in the Mémoires de Trévoux”, a criticism which in a reply 
Régnier called *une espece de libelle satyrique rempli de fausses 
allegations’ (Remarques sur l’article cxxxvii des Mémoires de 
Trévoux, 1706, p.51). One of the principal defects of the work 
was its extreme length, a defect avoided by Buffier’s Grammaire 
which was concise and manageable. 

Buffer seems to occupy a central position. His attitude 
towards language is basically philosophical but, to a certain 
extent, he allows usage to determine grammatical rules. His work 
did not pass uncriticised; Nicolas Boindin, an ‘amateur des belles- 
lettres et dela philosophie' and friend of Dumarsais, attacked it in 
1753 for the very features for which it is now praised, namely, for 
its philosophical approach to the French language considered in 
itsown right, not merely asa poor relation of Latin. The construc- 
tion of the work is, Boindin alleges, false because, instead of 


? Buffier, Grammaire française, p.43, 
‘le mot feu est au propre, quand il 
. . 23212 Go: e 
signifie l'élément qui échaufe, & qui 
brule corporellement; & il est au 
figuré, quand il signifie la vivacité qui 
se trouve dans un ouvrage’; Grimarest, 
Nouvelle grammaire, p.11, ‘le Feu est 


un Elément trés vif. Il y a beaucoup de 
Feu dans les ouvrages de Molière’. 

10 (1706), pp.1641-71; for a more 
dispassionate account of the merits 
and defects of Régnier’s work, see 
Brunot, iv.19-20. 
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beginning at a logical starting-point, phonetics, orthography and 
their uses, remarks about them are scattered in the second and 
third parts. Buffier’s works abounds with ‘des expressions 
suspectes . . . des erreurs sur les sons... la prononciation et la 
quantité . . . des erreurs sur la pratique des articles, des pronoms 
et des participes', and even the acknowledged faults which are said 
to bein the Errata cannot be found, as the Errata has been omitted 
from the book (Boindin, ii.38-67). This judgement of uniform 
harshness seems strange, especially from a friend of Dumarsais, 
an accomplished grammarian who was influenced by Buffer. 
Criticism of an unnatural order in the work is echoed by the 
abbé Fromant in his 1756 Réflexions sur les fondements de l'art de 
parler (1846 ed., p.239). He appreciates the general merit of the 
grammar but sees some defects in it. The modern critic Sahlin 
agrees that the arrangement of Buffier's grammar is illogical. The 
‘pratique’ exposes theories one would expect to find in the 
principles (Sahlin, p.5 1). 

Buffer, no doubt, antagonised many writers who might have 
viewed his work with a more kindly eye had he not written criti- 
cisms of the work of other grammarians in the Mémoires de 
Trévoux, thus angering their partisans. He protests that he did 
not mean to give offence by his criticism of Régnier (Grammaire, 
pp-535-537). His attack on Grimarest was surely justified as some 
of the parallels between that writer's work and his own are so 
close that it would require a very naive mind not to believe that 
plagiarism was involved". A contemporary review of Buffier's 
work in the 1709 Journal des savants is fairly favourable, although 
it points to an analogy between the method used by Buffier and 
that of Wallis, the English grammarian, who wrote a grammar of 
English on much the same principles as Buffer. It is entirely 
reasonable to suppose that both arrived at the same method at 
approximately the same time; trend of opinion was favourable to 


Hit is interesting to note their draws attention in the Mémoires de 
comparable definitions of grammar Trévoux (Oct.1719), pp.1231-3. 
and language to which Buffier himself 
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granting the vernacular an independent status and, as Buffer 
disclaims knowledge of the earlier work and speaks no English, 
there is no evidence of plagiarism. 

The spirit of the age was particularly favourable to the treat- 
ment of language as a concomitant of logic and to making it an 
‘objet de raisonnement’. The Cartesian method of geometric 
analysis was applied to language, and Locke’s interest in establish- 
ing the vital connection between language and ideas further 
encouraged the belief that reason, not usage, should be the arbiter 
of language. Brunot’s separation of late seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century works on language into three distinct periods 
is interesting. Buffier's work is placed in the first period, the time 
when ‘tout ce premier effort des grammairiens tendait principale- 
ment à affranchir la grammaire française du joug de la grammaire 
latine, à la débarrasser des déclinaisons notamment, et à mettre en 
lumière le génie propre de la langue’ (Brunot, vi.11.i.902). The 
second period is characterised by the works of Dumarsais and 
Beauzée when theories of language were tending even more to 
abstraction”. Dumarsais is of special interest as he was particularly 
susceptible to Buffier’s influence and borrowed, without acknow- 
ledging his source, lengthy passages from Buffer as, for example, 
the matter dealing with the particle ‘ce’. One should bear in mind 
this influence when evaluating Bufher's importance as a gram- 
marian. The logical outcome of the grammaire-philosophe 
movement is evident in the work of Condillac who made language 
merely an auxiliary of logic, the first step in the art of thinking 
(Revue bleue, xix.319). His grammar is divided into two sections, 
the first discussing the means of decomposing thought furnished 
by language, and the second giving rules for clear exposition. 
It is of great interest to a student of thought but of little practical 
help to a beginner in the language. It represents a reversal of the 
position prior to 1660; instead of usage, it is now reason which has 
become the ultimate criterion in defining language, with the 


12 for further details of these writers, ^ vi.rr.i.902-908, and Sahlin’s substantial 
the reader is referred to Brunot, work on Dumarsais. 
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implication that conflicts between the dictates of usage and those 
of reason are to be resolved in the sense of the latter. Inevitably, 
this approach would, in practice, have a damaging effect on the 
growth of language, which would be rendered sterile and artificial. 
Fortunately, however, the view was too extreme to be applied in 
full, and its main results seem to have been the beneficial ones of 
helping to institute a very clear syntax, and emancipating the 
vocabulary from purism, the legacy of those writers who wished 
to crystallise the language at the stage it had reached in the time of 
Corneille and Racine. 

To sum up, one may say that Buffier steered a middle course 
between the concepts of usage and philosophie du langage. He was 
an innovator in seeking new definitions for grammatical terms 
and attempting to find first principles, but is superseded by later 
writers like Dumarsais and Beauzée. The fact that he wrote a 
French grammar-book in French for use in jesuit colleges was 
in itself remarkable and the widespread adoption of the work 
shows the trend towards the study of the vernacular to which 
Buffier gave extra impetus. It is true that Jouvancy gave official 
recommendation for use of the vernacular, but he did not foster it; 
he continued to write in Latin, unlike Buffier who did much to 
popularise the vulgar tongue among jesuit authors. Buffier’s 
works were aimed at a wide audience, outside the confines of the 
society of Jesus. Obviously, his work is not without errors in the 
application but his approach seems fundamentally valid. He has 
tried to apply the philosophical principles of language advocated 
by Port-Royal to practical grammar. There is an obvious analogy 
between his view of the importance of language as the first study 
in the Cours de sciences, and Locke’s views on language and the 
absolute necessity of clarity of exposition for clarity of thought. 
Their approach differs, however; where Locke discusses the 
philosophy of language, Buffer wrote a practical grammar-book. 
He stands in the transitional period between two extremes, one 
emphasising usage too greatly, the other reason. Within the 
context of his own sphere—the jesuit education—he is seen to be 
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an innovator advancing study ofthe vernacular in a society which 
is traditionally espoused to latin; in a wider context he is an 
important grammarian who influenced later writers and enriched 
the value of the study of language in the philosophical tradition 
of Locke and the Port-Royalists. Even Compayré, a resolute 
adversary of the Jesuits, admires Buffier’s grammar for its intrinsic 
merit, ‘plus de netteté et un plus grand esprit d’analyse que la 
plupart de ses prédécesseurs” (Compayré, ii.169). 

Leaving the treatises on poetry and eloquence until a later 
chapter one should consider the contribution made by Buffier to 
the study of history and geography. We intend to limit discussion 
of his numerous writings in the historical sphere to the Pratique 
de la mémotre artificielle (1705, 1706), a general history, and, in the 
sphere of geography to his treatise, Géographie universelle (1715). 
The Pratique de la mémoire artificielle was praised by Voltaire 
(Le Siècle de Louis x1v, p.586), and may be cited in refutation of 
Voltaire’s claim that he learnt no history when at Louis-le-grand. 
He specifically mentions that he did not know if Francois 1 had 
been made prisoner at Pavie, a fact noted by Buffier in one of his 
verses”, 

In the avertissement to the history book Buffer states the 
purpose of the study, namely, the easy acquisition and retention of 
chronological facts. He explains his method, the system of 
questions and answers and the use of mnemonic verses to capture 
facts vividly and make them easily remembered; also, he points 
to its success after long trial in Louis-le-grand. He utters a cri 
de cœur for the importance of the study of history in a school 
curriculum; ‘lequel vaut mieux ou de sçavoir un peu moins de 
latin, ou de sçavoir comment le monde est fait, ce qui s’est passé 
de plus considérable, & ce qui nous y doit davantage intéresser?" 

13 the source for this interesting ments that history and geography 
discrepancy in Voltaire's account of ^ were not taught in jesuit schools. 
his education is Daniel, Jésuites, pp. M Pratique de la mémoire artificielle 
229-231. This work is violently pro- — (1767 ed.), p.vii. All quotations will 


jesuit; it does, however, present docu- be taken from this edition. 
mentary evidence to disprove state- 
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History can easily be introduced into the syllabus to act as 
textual material for commentary; the reason, he implies, that 
some teachers are afraid to do so is because of their own lack of 
knowledge of the subject. He seems interested in presenting 
history in as lively a manner as possible and postulates that 
understanding of it helps appreciation of classical literature 
(Pratique, p.xxvii). In his work he introduces details of the most 
famous scholars and soldiers of each epoch and states that he is 
the first historian to do so. He does not claim that his view of 
history is new; he followed the method of péres Labbe and Petau, 
like them using verses, and took his system of chronology from 
Labbe and Salien. He justifies the presentation of his material by 
question and answer as an excellent method for beginners. 
Structurally, the Pratique de la mémoire artificielle is divided 
into several parts. The first volume covers sacred and secular his- 
tory from the creation to the birth of Jesus Christ and the history 
of France to the seventeenth century. The second volume contains 
chronology and universal history from the time of Christ to Buf- 
fier’s day, with events in both the eastern and western hemispheres 
related. Entries are selected for their importance in relation to 
world events. Ecclesiastical history from the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity to the seventeenth century, including an account of the suc- 
cession of popes, is also dealt with in the second volume; this is 
followed by brief historical summaries of the principal states in 
Europe. A detailed assessment of the historical accuracy of the vast 
mass of factsin this work will not be attempted, the writer’s method 
only will be studied. Buffer follows the usual division of subject- 
matter into centuries, studying the ‘origine’ and the ‘révolutions 
des Etats & par conséquent des maisons souveraines qui les ont 
gouvernés’ (ii.4). Dealing with recent history is always risky but 
Buffer is typically cautious and heaps praise upon Louis xiv 
(1.398). Equally dangerous materialis the account of ecclesiastical 


15 this claim is untrue as atleast one  Petau, did the same in his Rationarum 
writer who influenced Buffer, Denys temporum (Paris 1633). 
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history and the papal succession. Buffier ran into trouble over 
this very subject and had to alter one section of the book dealing 
with a papal decree. 

In thus interesting himselfin the study and teaching of history, 
Buffier follows in the tradition of historical researchers in the 
jesuit order. In the first half of the seventeenth century the ‘école 
historique du collége de Clermont’ flourished with the participa- 
tion of such men as Sirmond, Petau and Labbe. Petau’s Razona- 
rum temporum relates the history of the world up to 1632; it was 
his method of chronology which influenced Buffier and was 
praised as ‘fort net’ by Bernard Lamy, the oratorian writer, in the 
Entretiens sur les sciences (1706 ed., p.260). Labbé, a vulgariser 
like Buffer, composed a French chronology using mnemonic 
verses. In Buffier's own time pére Gabriel Daniel wrote a history 
of France (1696) which filled an important historical need, but it 
remained Buffier’s privilege to cover world events, both ancient 
and modern, in a manner suitable for children. He stressed the 
study of recent history and devoted relatively little space to 
classical history, unlike his contemporary Rollin'*. His historical 
and chronological methods do not bear the mark of such original 
thought as his grammar yet he is to be valued for composing his 
work in the vernacular, unlike Petau and Labbe who wrote in 
latin and were later translated, for advocating the study of history 
for its own merit and for writing a textbook to put his beliefs into 
practical form. The idea of mnemonic verses is not original; they 
had been used by many popular educational writers, by Despau- 
tére, for example, in his widely used latin grammar, and by 
Lancelot in the Jardin des racines grecques. Buffer does not claim 
any poetical merit for his verses; their sole aim is to impress the 
most important facts vividly on the mind. His work is intended 
for schoolboys and graded accordingly (Dupont-Ferrier, i.135). 
It is on this basis that he should be judged, as a keen vulgariser 


16 Rollin’s main historical works are 1738), and the Histoire romaine 
the Histoire ancienne (Paris 1731- (Paris 1738-1748). 
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imbued with an ardent desire to propagate new studies and to give 
history dignity. 

Buffier uses the question and answer method and mnemonic 
verses in the Géographie universelle. Its aim is to provide a 
programmed order of studies, and, with this in view, Buffer 
marks each question with a symbol to indicate the degree of 
difficulty according to the capacity of the pupil. He believes that 
study of geography should begin at the age of the development of 
reason in a child, at about ten to twelve years. There is a danger 
in going into too much detail, relying on the sometimes wild 
tales of travellers; he has used missionaries’ accounts circum- 
spectly, reporting only the credible (typical, one thinks, of the 
cautious Buffier). He strongly advocated the use of maps (Géo- 
graphie, 1722 ed., p.vii) which have a much more immediate effect 
on a child than mere explanation, thereby showing the injustice 
of Compayré's criticism that he neglects maps for the barren and 
outmoded method of verses. 

Structurally, the geography consists of an exposition of the 
principal terms in use in the science, an account of the countries in 
Europe and, in less detail, discussion of Asia, Africa and America. 
As Dupont-Ferrier notes, it is a historical rather than physical 
geography (i.153). Buffer mentions facts of minor historical 
interest as, for example, the health-giving waters of Vichy: ‘les 
eaux minérales, chaudes de ses deux endroits, sont trés salutaires 
pour diverses maladies’ (Géographie, p.66), and the particular 
fame of the town of Caen: ‘ville célébre par son université, & par 
les homes illustres dans la litérature qu’elle a produits, tel que 
Malherbe &c.’ (p.57). He puts down titbits of information about 
the products of the area, archbishoprics, universities, religious 
communities, the character of the inhabitants, all of which 
combine to make what is almost a history-book. In the Traité 
de la sphére, which is included in several editions of his geography, 
Buffer adds some information about spherical geography and the 
location of places on a map, but there are few details of the 
physical composition of countries. Like the history book, the 
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Géographie universelle is intended for the use of school-children 
and is a work of vulgarisation”. 

The Jesuits had interested themselves in geography from the 
foundation of the order. Their missionary activities provided a 
constant source of first-hand information about foreign countries 
and their observatories throughout the world collected and 
collated data. Indeed, the order was probably unique for its direct 
contact with all parts of the world and its extensive resources— 
libraries and scholars. There is space here to mention only a few 
jesuit geographers!$, among them, Labbe who wrote a textbook 
in narrative form (Géographie royale, 1646) and Briet, a 
comparative geographer (Parallela geographiae veteris et novae, 
1648). Both men were also, like Buffier, historians. Contrary to 
common belief, these earlier geographical writings prove that the 
subject was never completely neglected in the order. It did not 
achieve the dignity of a separate subject until Buffier's time but 
was, at least, used before as raw material for translation for all 
classes. Buffier was largely instrumental—as in the case of history 
—for popularising geography and giving independent standing 
to a subject which had hitherto been studied only on a holiday. He 
used up-to-date discoveries and maps from the Académie des 
sciences and selected his material so as not to overload a young 
memory. For this vulgarisation alone he may be deemed success- 
ful. 

Although Buffier’s position in the collége Louis-le-grand was 
that of a scriptor, not a teacher, he often refers to his extensive 
practical experience and is well qualifed to theorise about 
education. He does this rarely, but his thoughts, when expressed, 
are interesting. In the Discours sur l'étude et sur la méthode des 
sciences (Cours de sciences, cols. 1471-1496) he states his ideas most 
clearly. The basic aim of education should be to 'former le 


17 Géographie, p.23. This pamphlet 18 for fuller details, the reader is 
should be consulted for an account of referred to Dainville’s comprehensive 
jesuit geographical instruction in survey of sixteenth and seventeenth 
Buffier’s time. century jesuit geography. 
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langage, l'esprit et le cœur”, which leads to the ultimate aim, ‘de 
nous rendre heureux & parfaits, autant que le permet la condition 
humaine’. True knowledge consists not in knowing a great deal 
but in having a sound grasp of what one does know. Basic studies 
should be how to express one’s thoughts, how to formulate 
one’s ideas and reasoning, and how to moderate one’s passions. 
These studies correspond to the course given in the Cours de 
sciences and also to the education prescribed in the Ratio studorium 
from childhood to priesthood. Buffer makes an interesting 
distinction between sciences of the intelligence and those of the 
memory, the latter including jurisprudence, physics and history, 
and restricts those included in the Cours de sciences to the former. 
Of the sciences of the memory he dismisses physics casually as 
being incapable of absolute proof: ‘la phisique ne découvre 
presque rien des causes de la nature, quand elles passent la portée 
de nos sens; & c’est ce qui m’a dispensé de mettre un traité de 
phisique dans ce Cours de Siences: n’y aiant inséré que ce quim’a 
paru être vérité, ou en aprocher de si prés, qu'on ne Te put 
méconnoitre' (col.1480). This opinion is consistent with his 
philosophical attitude; those subjects which cannot be proved 
conclusively are outside the scope of human knowledge and 
should not be pursued. History, on the other hand, is well worth 
study for its moral value. Buffier omits it from the Cours de 
sciences only for reasons of space; also, strictly speaking, it is not 
a ‘fruit des opérations, des réflexions & des méditations de l'esprit" 
but a science of the memory. 

Buffer always seeks to clarify obscure and difficult points. 
He recommends the study of geometry for its analytical qualities, 
but believes that mathematics is a specialised knowledge and is not 
vital for ordinary life. The basic studies are covered by the material 
in the Cours de sciences; grammar, eloquence and poetry, the 
expression of thoughts, are followed by a study of first principles 
and of logic (the formulation of thoughts), and then by rules for 
social conduct and proofs of God’s existence (the moderation of 
the passions). He follows the precepts of the Razio in being, first 
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and foremost, a Christian educator: ‘Quelque important qu’il soit 
de former le langage & l'elocution des hommes par le secours de 
la grammaire, de l’éloquence & de la poésie; & de perfectioner 
leur intelligence par le moyen de la métaphysique & de la logique: 
il l'est encore davantage de former leur cœur & de régler leur 
conduite, par la sience des moeurs'(cols.xii-xiv). His ideas are 
flexible, as he believes it impossible to give a general method for 
the formation of a scholar. Every man has a predilection for one 
branch of study, dependent on his personality and turn of mind. 

It is interesting to compare the philosophical refinement of 
Buffier's concept of education with the course of studies recom- 
mended by several other jesuit writers. l'ournemine, for example, 
in a course for young regents, lays great stress upon classical 
languages and the formation of an elegant latin style (Dumas, 
pp.171-181). He advocates, however, the study of French 
(recommending Buffer's grammar), modern literature and 
French history. Jean Croiset, a Jesuit from Lyons, writing in 
1711, encourages study of history (Règlements pour les pension- 
naires du collège de Lyon, p.80), geography and French but gives 
first place in his programme of studies to Latin. Buffier's influence 
is evident in the work of J. B. Duchesne, La Science de la jeune 
noblesse (1729, 1730). Duchesne acknowledges his debt to Buffer. 
He covers a wide range of subjects including geography, history 
and poetry, but, in the preface to his work, states that his aim is to 
disseminate knowledge on subjects outside the scope of the 
normal curriculum, but which are necessary for a young noble- 
man. The difference between the above jesuit writers and Buffier 
seems to be that Buffier, to a certain extent, made a break with 
tradition by offering an independent course of studies, whereas 
the other jesuit educationists offer certain modifications or 
improvements to the conventional system, but continue to lay 
most stress on classical studies. 

It seems doubtful whether Buffier’s views on education were 
influenced by Locke, although Some thoughts concerning education 
were translated into French by Pierre Coste in 1695 and might 
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have been read by Buffer. Locke’s theory of education was 
intended to equip the son of a squire for his station in life. He 
reacted against the barren formalism of the colleges and recom- 
mended useful subjects. Study of the vernacular is of primary 
importance, Latin takes second place to a modern foreign 
language and Greek is entirely proscribed, except for scholars; 
geography, history, arithmetic, ethics, elements of law and 
physics are vital subjects. A manual trade should also be taught 
to round off the education. Locke places great emphasis on 
physical education and austere living (Some thoughts, p.26), but he 
does, however, advocate the use of reason, not brutality, in 
dealing with a child and prefers to appeal to a sense of honour 
than to fear of punishment. His aim is to form a practical man and 
a good citizen prepared for the exigencies of life. 

The curriculum which Locke offers is wider and more practical 
than that given in jesuit schools, but would be easier to implement 
in the case of one pupil than of many. Although Buffier’s course of 
studies is less comprehensive, he is imbued with the same practical 
spirit as Locke and makes little mention of classical literature. 
Both emphasise the importance of religion in forming character 
and the need to make study attractive. Like Locke, Buffer laid 
great stress on social politeness, deportment and the like. It is 
not possible, however, to think of Buffier as a conscious disse- 
minator of Locke’s ideas on education in France as he was of 
Locke’s philosophical ideas?. Certain resemblances exist, but 
there is no evidence to show that Buffier was in Locke’s debt. 
On the whole, Buffier places a greater emphasis on the Christian 
ideal of scholarship; the product of his educational system should 
have a firm grounding in basic principles and be able to adapt his 
knowledge to practical ends. The product of Locke’s system 
should be immediately conversant with the practical details of 


19 for Buffers views on social 20 see below, chapter 4. 
courtesies, see chapter 2 of his Traité 
de la société civile (Paris 1732), cols. 
1095-1128, 
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life. In this sense, his system is superior to Buffier’s, although there 
is a danger that the knowledge the child gains from it may be 
superficial. It seems fair to say that Buffier’s ideas have developed 
more naturally from jesuit theories than from the distinctive 
ideas of the English philosopher. 

A minor point of educational interest is Buffier’s view on 
education for women, indirectly expressed in the third proposi- 
tion of the Examen des préjugés vulgaires. In this he makes an 
eloquent plea for recognition of the fact that women are basically 
as intelligent as men. Intelligence does not lie in physical strength 
and, if women were to receive secondary education, they would 
develop intellectually just as men. He gives examples of women 
who have been famous in divers different spheres but, with his 
characteristic caution, does not advocate extreme feminism. In 
his view, women should use their education to employ their spare 
time profitably and not fritter it away. They should adapt their 
talents to their station in life: ‘la vraie science des femmes est de 
savoir bien conduire leur domestique et de n’employer le reste 
de leur talent pour la science qu’a des connaissances convenables 
à leur état, pour leur former l'esprit et le coeur’ (Examen des 
préjugés vulgaires, p.350). 

In expressing an opinion on this subject Buffer is following the 
seventeenth century trend towards giving girls more than 
religious education. Mme de Maintenon, for example, attempted 
to institute moral, religious and practical education, but perhaps 
the biggest step forward was taken by Fénelon who in 1687 
published De l'éducation des filles. He recommends a wider 
education for girls than that given earlier, but believes that it 
should be related to their duties, and he eliminates from the 
start any prospect of their governing the state or entering the 
ministry. A girl should be taught to read and write correctly, 
some grammar, arithmetic, the rudiments of law and history and 
even some latin, the language of the church. It is the woman who 
has the most direct control over the children of the family and she 
must, therefore, be a good model. These views had a great 
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influence upon the writing of the Marquise de Lambert, a friend 
of Buffier’s and whose salon he was in the habit of attending. She 
advocates serious instruction for women—history, philosophy, 
ethics, latin, and some poetry. Like Fénelon, she expresses the 
belief that it is the woman who influences the child when it is 
most receptive. She sets great store by social politeness and is an 
exponent of the morale laïque. Good-breeding is vital, but the 
most important aspect of a woman’s life, more so than a man’s, 
should be love of religion (Avis, p.58). She is a true feminist, 
keenly desiring recognition of woman’s intelligence. The abbé 
de Saint-Pierre, another member of her salon, also advocated 
serious instruction for women, although he believed a woman’s 
role in life to be that of a wife and mother (Drouet, pp.257-265). 
Proper education equips her to be a suitable campanion for man. 
The movement recommending education for women gained 
ground in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; although 
Buffer does not commit himself to many details, he certainly 
seems to be in sympathy with it. 

It seems to be of value to make some brief comparisons between 
jesuit education, using Buffier as an example of a teacher, and 
several other educational systems of the time. Firstly, the method 
of studies of the Université in Paris will be considered. The work 
of Charles Rollin, De /a maniére d'enseigner et d'étudier les belles 
lettres par rapport à l'esprit & au coeur (1726-1728) may be taken 
as representative of the reforming trends of the time. The 
structure of the Université in some ways resembles very closely 
that of the jesuit colleges. The course of instruction extended over 
five years, three years being devoted to grammar (Latin and 
Greek) and two years to philosophy which were occupied almost 
entirely with the study of Aristotle. These first years were spent 
in the arts faculty and, if the student wished to specialise after- 
wards, he could then enter one of the three other faculties, 
theology, law or medicine. The head of the university was the 


21 see below, chapter 6. 
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rector, elected by four representatives of the four ‘nations’ — 
associations into which the students were grouped. There were 
other officials responsible for administration thus tempering the 
power of the rector. The Université was made up of colleges where 
the students lived and took instruction. 

Rollin, who was for some years rector, was a contemporary of 
Buffier and lived from 1661 to 1741. He was a jansenist and a 
renowned classicist, and held the opinions implied by these 
beliefs. His educational treatise mentioned above, commonly 
known as the Traité des études, was written in French, not the 
Latin which was Rollin’s usual medium, to reach a wider audience. 
In it he states his view of the purpose of education, namely, to 
cultivate the mind and social habits and to foster piety. He itemises 
the subjects he would wish in the curriculum and the order in 
which they should be taught. First he recommends the study of 
French, the vernacular (an obvious influence of Port-Royal) and 
the way one can improve one’s fluency, by ‘la connoissance des 
regles, la lecture des livres françois, la traduction, la composition’. 
Next should come the study of Greek, and, thirdly, Latin. Poetry 
and rhetoric follow the study of language. Rollin is more reac- 
tionary than Buffier in his views on literature and pays greater 
attention to composition of latin verses—which is expressly 
criticised by his Port-Royal jansenist models—and to the three 
types of formal eloquence, the bar, the pulpit and the bible. 
History, ‘l’école commune du genre humain’, the subject to which 
Rollin is most drawn by inclination, follows next. He restricts 
himself, however, to ancient history: ‘je ne parle point de 
l'Histoire de France, parce que l'ordre naturel demande que l'on 
fasse marcher l'histoire ancienne avant la moderne, et que je ne 
crois pas qu'il soit possible de trouver du temps pendant le 
cours des classes pour s'appliquer à celle de France’ (Traité des 
études, iii.7-8). Finally comes philosophy which has a fourfold 
importance, to regulate customs, to perfect the reason, to furnish 
a fund of useful knowledge and to fortify religion. He concerns 
himself mainly with ethics and scarcely mentions metaphysics. 
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For women he recommends a strictly utilitarian education, with 
some French, history, music and dancing. Religion should be 
presented in a simple way, but there is to be no instruction in 
Latin. 

For Rollin knowledge is esteemed only because it leads to 
virtue. He is a conscientious and methodical teacher (1.128). The 
conflict between the jansenist and the classicist in him shows 
clearly in the diverse elements in his educational ideas. He adopts 
the Port-Royal grammar, pays great attention to the study of 
French although a classicist himself, uses their Logique in philo- 
sophy classes, but still adheres strongly to the barren habit of 
composing latin verses and to the study of ancient, not modern, 
history. He seems to be a partisan of public education and 
composed the Traité des études as a course of studies intended 
for general not individual consumption. Like Locke, of whose 
influence it appears from textual similarity that he was conscious, 
he wanted to make study as pleasant as possible and to keep 
forms of corporal punishment mild”. It is interesting to compare 
Rollin's work with Buffier’s Cours de sciences. In many ways they 
offer much the same syllabus, both starting with a study of the 
vernacular followed by poetry and eloquence, but they then 
differ, Buffer coursing through all kinds of philosophy, via 
ethics, to a treatise on religion, and Rollin placing history first 
before a limited study of philosophy. The main difference lies in 
the nature of the works; while Buffer strings together a series of 
practical treatises with relatively little theory, Rollin's work is 
mainly theoretical but amply illustrated by examples. Rollin is 
more retrogressive than Buffier as regards modern history and 
geography, otherwise he covers much the same ground and, like 
Buffer, has the merit of suiting his material to a child's capacity 
and of attempting to remedy some educational abuses. He is held 
generally in high esteem, and, like Buffier is a representative of a 


22 for an interesting comparison of other matters, see Parmentier, pp.145- 
textual similarities between Locke and 147. One might almost suspect 
Rollin on corporal punishment and Rollin of plagiarism. 
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transitional period in educational thought, one of the first 
popularisers to offer a complete course of studies”. 

The Oratorians were another important teaching order in 
Buffier’s time and represent in a modified form the traditions 
inspired by Port-Royal. The congregation of the oratory was, in 
fact, in existence before the ‘little schools’ of Port-Royal, but 
became extremely receptive to their influence and to that of 
Descartes. There is room in this chapter only to give a very brief 
outline of the main precepts of the Port-Royal schools”. One must 
remember that as early as 1660 the ‘little schools’ had been 
forcibly closed (Barnard, pp.41-42) and that the educational 
reforms instituted in them were far ahead of their time. The 
number of pupils in each school was small, only about forty to 
fifty, and it was consequently easier to give personal tuition than 
in jesuit schools. Jansenism underlay the Port-Royal theories, 
making intellectual education subordinate to moral. Indeed it is a 
fact that were a child to show exceptional promise in a subject 
he would be prevented from following his inclination (pp.66-67). 
The aim of developing the child's character to its full potential 
was tempered by Jansenism; if a child did not show signs of 
having grace he was sent away (pp.6o-61). There was a strong 
personal bond, however, between teacher and pupil—affection 
characterised the relationship and discipline was mild. Unlike the 
Jesuits, the Jansenists bitterly disapproved of the representational 
arts, such as drama and painting, and also inveighed against the 
jesuit practice of emulation if carried to extremes (pp.103-106). 
As far as the curriculum was concerned they introduced numerous 
innovations. Perhaps the most important was the study of the 
vernacular before that of Latin. In its time this was a revolutionary 
concept. Latin was studied more from a literary than a linguistic 
point of view and the opportunity of introducing latin authors to 
children at an early age was taken by the use of French verszons. 


23 Ferté, p.393. 24 for a detailed analysis of Port- 


Royal education the reader is referred 
to Barnard and Littlejohns. 
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Geography and history were on the syllabus as were, to a lesser 
extent, mathematics and some science. The education offered by 
the Port-Royal Jansenists was the most broadly-based and novel 
of its time. It aimed at awakening the thinking and reflective 
powers of the child and used a Cartesian approach to the expo- 
sition of subjects. 

The influence of the Port-Royal educators on the Oratorians 
was considerable. The congregation of the oratory was founded 
in 1611 by Pierre de Bérulle and was unique in that its members 
took no religious vows but remained together as a priestly not 
monastic order. In this chapter there is space only to draw the 
main outlines of their educational policy. They were a French 
national order, not bound to Rome as were the Jesuits, and the 
question of conflicting loyalties did not arise. The order came 
under the influence of cartesianism to such an extent that one father 
lost his chair at Angers for expressing Cartesian doctrines. Orato- 
rian schools had a high reputation for scholarship and offered a 
wide course of studies. The vernacular was introduced as a subject 
to be studied before Latin at about the time Descartes took the 
unusual step of writing the Discours de la méthode in French— 
normally serious works were written in Latin. Latin still had the 
greatest importance but it was treated as a dead language (Lalle- 
mand, pp.238-240), and more stress was put on the version than the 
théme. The Oratorians have the distinction of introducing history 
seriously into the school curriculum (pp.248-253); they also 
instituted mathematics and science teaching. 

Bernard Lamy and Charles Houbigant are the most notable 
educational theorists in the order contemporary with Buffer. 
Lamy (1640-1715) first produced the Znzrezens sur les sciences 
in 1685 and the work proved very popular. For him, the purpose 
of education was to acquire knowledge, just judgement and right 
conduct. The order of studies he suggests is unusual— first, logic 


25 the reader is referred to Lalle- 
mand, and i.209-244 of Compayré for 
discussion of oratorian methods. 
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to accustom the mind to distinguish truth, followed by mathe- 
matics to achieve clarity of thought. The mind is then ready for 
the principal subject, history, aided by geography and chronology 
(p.268). This is followed by the study of languages, facilitated by 
the use of mnemonic verses and the vernacular in instruction 
(p.371). In philosophy he is an innovator, showing interest in 
the systems of Descartes and Malebranche. 

Houbigant (1686-1784) composed a still unpublished work 
De la manière d'étudier et d’enseigner les humanités about 1720 
which is extant in a few rare manuscript copies. The work is well 
summarised by Lallemand (pp.278-325) but it is not inappropriate 
to outline the main ideas. Houbigant recommends the study of 
French, Latin and Greek, but with special attention to French*. 
History is a most important subject, an introduction to literature, 
and is to be followed by poetry, both classical and modern, and 
by eloquence which is held in high esteem as with the Jesuits 
(p.311). This treatise, as Lallemand remarks, is an intellectual 
directory rather than a practical textbook, but it is an interesting 
witness to the synthesis of all branches of knowledge among the 
Oratorians. 

Generally speaking one may say that the education offered by 
the Oratorians was probably the most liberal in France in and 
before Buffier’s time. They pioneered the study of the vernacular 
after the model of Port-Royal and introduced history and science 
teaching. Jansenism caused internal strife in the order but the 
Oratorians managed to avoid open conflict with other powerful 
religious orders, notably the Jesuits, and maintained a conciliatory 
policy which left them to reap the harvest of religious influence 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1762. The teachers were true 
Christians, imbued with the spirit of Cartesianism, and applied 
reasoned methods to their work. One must agree that they were in 
advance of the Jesuits in giving autonomy to the so-called 


26 Lallemand, p.288. Buffer is 
recommended by Houbigant as one of 
the grammarians worthy of study. 
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auxiliary subjects but it must not be forgotten that the Jesuits paid 
considerable attention to, for example, historical studies, and 
were responsible for the composition of numerous scholarly 
works. It is perhaps a little unjust on the part of Lallemand to 
criticise the Jesuits for not producing any historians worthy of 
note (p.242). Although the course of studies advised by Lamy 
differs in order from that of Buffier it would seem that the two 
men were very much in tune, both stressing the vernacular, the 
study of history and modern philosophy. The difference between 
the two men lies to some extent in that where Lamy is expounding 
the accepted theories of his order, Buffer is making an eloquent 
plea for acceptance of certain basic theses, as, for example, that 
history is worthy of study for its own sake, ideas which were 
only just taking shape in the jesuit order. The Oratorians were the 
Jesuits’ most serious rival and,as we have seen fromtheir wide curri- 
culum and liberal ideas, they were thought so with good reason. 

It is difficult to evaluate in tangible terms the influence Buffer 
exerted upon other educationists. Compayré notes the trends in 
his work which herald Condillac: ‘Par ses tendances générales, 
par son goût pour l'analyse, par l'importance qu'il donne à 
'étude du langage, le P. Buffier, comme pédagogue, nous semble 
annoncer Condillac’ (ii. 171). Itis certainly true that both conceive 
of language as the first study; for Condillac, the extremist in 
analysing language philosophically, the child cannot advance to 
any other branch of learning without first comprehending ‘Part 
de parler... une méthode analytique, qui nous conduit d'idée 
en idée, de jugement en jugement, de connoissance en connois- 
sance; et ce seroit en ignorer le premier avantage, que de le 
regarder seulement comme un moyen de communiquer nos 
pensées (Cours d'étude, i.30). Buffier took the same position earlier 
and thinks of language as the first step in the analysis of thought. 
He does not, however, go so far as Condillac who believes that 
the operation of language precedes even the operation of reason”. 


?? see below, chapter 5. 
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Condillac thinks that the child is capable from a very young age of 
understanding all subjects; the rational and analytical faculty is 
present from birth. The child should reflect on the origins of 
society and read the greatest authors to form his taste before 
coming to the important study of history. In thus stressing 
history Buffier and Condillac are alike; Condillac composed 
both ancient and modern history-books. The resemblance 
between the two would seem to lie in their mutual taste for 
analysis and the study of language and history. Condillac, who 
makes no mention of Buffier as a source, is an educational theorist 
without Buffier's years of practical experience. 

Buffier's greatest contribution was towards developments in 
works of grammar, history and geography. His writing is 
characterised by the desire to vulgarise and make more accessible 
normally unpopular subjects. This trend is common in the 
eighteenth century” and is at its most evident in Buffier's work 
when he discusses philosophical subjects and attempts to 
simplify them. His practical approach and his use of aids to 
memory combine to produce not so much masterpieces of 
learning as textbooks which can be readily understood by 
children. He is responsible for encouraging study of the verna- 
cular and adopting a more philosophical approach to language 
and for introducing history and geography into the jesuit 
curriculum as independent subjects (Sicard, p.373). The success 
of his methods in educating children in Louis-le-grand is 
explained largely by the fact that he was always ready to renew 
and rearrange matter to suit the needs of the pupil”. He placed 
perhaps too much reliance on memory and was at times inaccurate, 
as, for example about some historical facts, but, on the whole, he 
seems to have a keen appreciation of the child's needs and to have 


28 Fontenelle's Entretiens sur la 29 his Nouveaux éléments d'histoire 
pluralité des mondes (1686), for et de géographie covered necessary 
example, explains the physicaluniverse ground in both history and geography 
in layman’s terms. for a schoolboy and was a useful 
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attempted honestly to satisfy them. That Compayré, a writer who 
makes no secret of his hostility to the Jesuits, deems him ‘un esprit 
indépendant et personnel’ and devotes several pages to a study of 
his work in his Histoire critique des doctrines de l’éducation en 
France provides ample evidence for the esteem in which he is 
held as an educator. 

The distinguished teachers—for Buffier was not alone—of the 
jesuit order in France in the eighteenth century are a witness to 
one merit of the educational system. It is unjust to condemn or 
praise the system absolutely as many writers have done. Certainly 
there are defects in the Ratio studiorum; the syllabus was rigid and 
based largely on study of the classics, with other subjects occupy- 
ing a merely ancillary ró/e; too little attention was given to 
mathematics or the sciences and too much to rhetoric and the 
production of eloquent latinists. The society was slow to accept 
innovations— Port-Royal was far ahead of them in this respect. 
The merits of the system, however, outweigh these disadvantages. 
Criticism that the method of study stifled the creative pupil may 
to some measure be answered by mentioning some famous 
pupils, Corneille, Voltaire, Diderot, to name but a few distin- 
guished literary figures, quite apart from the many nobles and 
highly born who were the product of the system. The training 
given encouraged the creative talent and the masters took a 
personal interest in each boy. Strong bonds of affection were 
formed between master and pupil even when they differed widely 
in attitude and opinion, as one may witness from the ties between 
Voltaire and Tournemine. The quality of teaching was high and 
men such as Porée and La Sante, famous for their work in rhetoric, 
worked alongside Buffer and must have collaborated with him 
on ideas and method. By Buffier’s time certain innovations were 
becoming current. Jouvancy had inspired a rethinking of the 
Ratio studiorum and the letter of the law was modified to widen 
the field of studies. The Jesuits must keep in line with progress. 
The system compares favourably with that of the Université 
whose standard was not at its zenith in Buffier’s time. In spirit, 
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however, the order was not so modern as the Oratorians or 
Port-Royalists who offered at an earlier date a wide choice of 
subjects; indeed, individual writers in these groups cannot be 
praised enough for the stimulus they gave to instruction in 
language, history, geography and the sciences. 

The Jesuits did, however, offer a sound general education in 
preparation for life as a gentleman, with due attention to social 
accomplishments. Their success was due in large measure to the 
genius and single mindedness of the teachers who by their 
Christian example had a great effect on the pupils. With others, 
Buffier devoted his whole life to the propagation of knowledge 
and was always a respecter of jesuit principles. The ethos in the 
order was towards a more comprehensive educational philosophy 
and Buffer succeeded in maintaining the position of an innovator 
without offending the susceptibilities of the more reactionary. He 
was able to do this because of the unique nature of Louis-le-grand 
which was the spear-head of the jesuit avant-garde movement in 
France and attracted the most distinguished scholars, giving them 
facilities to work peacefully for the good of the order, and because 
of his own moderate opinions which do not lapse into extremism. 
His philosophy of education is a viable system, free from the 
barren rigours of classical grammar, rich in analysis of language, 
thought, rules of behaviour and historical precedent, but totally 
lacking in any scientific or mathematical study. It is important 
to remember that even when some of his ideas do not seem 
exceptionally novel when considered in relation to other educa- 
tional systems, they were so in the jesuit order where Buffier 
propounded ideas and reforms which would have been impos- 
sible even twenty years earlier. He does not deserve the almost 
complete oblivion into which he has fallen in recent years; 
he made as important a contribution to educational advance as 
many more widely known writers. 
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CHAPTER III 


Buffier on metaphysics and religion: 


common sense and popularisation 


To give a concise account of Buffier’s philosophical thought is 
difficult as he is not a systematic writer. The aim of this chapter is 
to delimitate his main trends of thought and arrive at an assess- 
ment of his philosophical position which has been described by 
some as Cartesian, by others as Lockian. The main characteristics 
of his work as a metaphysician, logician and religious apologist 
will be analysed with reference to the relevant texts, namely, 
Traité des premières vérités (which is his most significant and 
well-known philosophical work), Æléments de métaphysique, 
Principes du raisonnement, and the Exposition des preuves les plus 
sensibles de la véritable religion. Discussion of Buffier as a writer 
on ethics will be the concern of another chapter. 

Before undertaking an analysis of Buffier’s principal doctrines 
it seems necessary to trace the currents of metaphysical thought 
prevalent during his time and to see in what direction his ideas 
were developing. Buffier’s productive period was between 
approximately 1680 and 1740. At the beginning of the period 
Cartesian reason was the influential factor in the acquisition of 
truth, ‘thought, starting from a highest being and from a highest 
intuitively grasped certainty, suceeded in spreading the light of 
this certainty over all derived being and all derived knowledge’ 
(Cassirer, p.6). A synthetic system, with proof by linked deduc- 
tions, characterised a ‘realm of eternal verities', the absolutes of 
truth. Malebranche, with his god-oriented version of the Cartesian 
philosophy, continued these beliefs. Throughout the period 
reactions to Cartesianism fluctuated from the overtly sympathetic 
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to the antagonistic. Buffer, for example, praises many of 
Descartes’s beliefs with impunity, whereas pére Yves André 
(1675-1764) ends in the Bastille in disgrace for teaching Cartesian 
doctrine and for stating his admiration for Malebranche who was 
never, in any case, condemned outright by the Jesuits’. 

The distinct separation in the Cartesian doctrine between 
reason and faith exacerbated attacks on orthodox belief during 
the period. Bayle's Pensées sur la comète, published in 1682, and 
Fontenelle's Histoire des Oracles (1686) directed criticism against 
superstition and intolerance. There was a considerable circulation 
of clandestine manuscripts, putting forward deistic, free-thinking 
views, critical of the catholic establishment (see Wade). The 
deist movement, with its English antecedents, men such as Locke 
and Toland’, became extremely popular and, at the end of the 
period, its ranks were enriched by Voltaire, a life-long critic of 
dogma and intolerance. The apologists of the period, defending 
Christianity, included many strange bed-fellows, Bossuet, 
Fénelon, the Protestant Abbadie, Houtteville, Buffier*, men with 
a vested interest in defending the faith and who, according to 
their personal viewpoint, put greater or less stress on organised 
religion. On the whole, the stress was minimal and the writers 
of this ilk during the sixty-year period were probably attempting 


lin general, Jesuits opposed Carte- 
sian philosophy. Spink mentions their 
many reservations, p.192. Desautels, 
pp.2-18, notes their hostility to 
Cartesian metaphysics, but believes 
they are in agreement with Cartesian 
physics. Certainly the general congre- 
gation in 1706 ratified condemnation 
of 30 propositions taken from the 
philosophy of Descartes and Male- 
branche, see Sortais, Cartésianisme, 
PP-37-40. 

? the nearest to outright condemna- 
tion came in 1713 when Tournemine 
wrote a preface to Fénelon's Démons- 
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tration de l'existence de dieu, absolving 
Fénelon from the taint of Male- 
branchean ideas. Fénélon rightly 
protested at this unsolicited addition 
to his work and Tournemine was 
obliged to publish an apology to 
Malebranche. 

3 see Torrey. The very titles of the 
deists’ works are indicative of their 
beliefs, for example, J. Locke, The 
Reasonableness of Christianity (1695), 
J. Toland, Christianity not mysterious 
(1696). 

4 for a full account of the apologists, 
see Monod. 
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to justify belief in god rather than adherence to any specific 
dogma. 

Locke's Æssay concerning human understanding published in 
1690 made the greatest impact upon philosophical thought. 
Emphasis shifted from the view that reason (ultimately reducible 
to intuitive certainty) was the criterion of truth. This criterion 
was now to be found in the evidence of empirical observation. 
The method used became analytical and reason was seen to be 
an acquisition, ‘the original intellectual force which guides the 
discovery and determination of truth’ (Cassirer, p.13). The 
doctrine of sensationalism had been expounded by the libertines 
(Spink, pp.3-168) and also in Gassendi’s work which after the 
appearance of Bernier's Aérégé in 1674 became better known and 
enjoyed greater popularity than it had in Gassendi's lifetime. It is 
no exageration, however, to say that English influence upon 
French thought was paramount in the early years ofthe eighteenth 
century. Mention must be made of Newton's Principia mathe- 
matica philosophiae naturalis (1687) which superseded Cartesian 
physics and was to be popularised by Voltaire*. In 1713 Berkeley's 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous were published and the 
doctrine of immaterialism was noted and criticised by Buffer 
(Eléments de métaphysique, p.292). He seems to have been one of 
the first French writers to take notice of Berkeley. Voltaire does 
not appear to have discussed immaterialism before the appear- 
ance of the Traité de métaphysique. The sceptical current went 
further in Hume’s Treatise on human nature, published in 1739 
and 1740, which had been largely written in France and was to 
arouse considerable controversy. The sensualist movement 
reached a culmination in Condillac's work with its belief that all 
psychological reality is a transformation of simple sense percep- 
tion’. 


5 Voltaire, Eléments de la philosophie ê an account of Condillac’s position 
de Newton (Amsterdam 1738). As is given in chap.5 
far as I can discover, Buffier never 
commented upon Newton. 
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Lockian interest in empirical reasoning helped occasion much 
of the historical and biblical criticism which had increased since 
the publication of Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique in 
1690. Journals, learned societies, academies sprang up, eager to 
study facts, phenomena, and arrive at conclusions. It was by 
means of journals that Leibniz’s ideas were made known to a 
wider public, but it is true to say that during this period the range 
of his influence was not extensive’. The same may be said of 
Spinoza’s work which was treated as anathema by the vast 
majority of writers, including Voltaire, and which did not 
receive a fair assessment until a later date. Buffier was untouched 
by the views of Leibniz and Spinoza, claiming that Locke was 
his master. He nevertheless conserved elements of innatism as 
opposed to Lockian *malleability' through education, and which 
Buffer seems to have acquired from Descartes and from his 
jesuitism. 

The period between 1680 and 1740 showed great changes in 
man's approach to the problems of metaphysics’. Buffier can be 
seen as the inheritor of both Descartes and Locke, but principally 
of Locke. The principle by which he arrives at true judgements, 
the sens commun, is, however, neither Cartesian reason nor 
Lockian empiricism. It is a concept which, during the period of 
his writing, was held by him alone. In this sense one must 
acknowledge his originality. Comparison with, for example, 
André’s Meraphysic, known only in manuscript formand express- 
ing essentially derivative beliefs, brings into relief Buffier’s 
originality. Buffier is in the line of empirical writers, including 


"see Barber, Leibniz in France, 
especially pp. 98 and 106. After 1740 
French reaction to Leibnizianism 
became more positive. 

8 see Verniére for a detailed account 
of French reactions to Spinozism from 
1663 to the revolution. 

? the period is brilliantly described 
in Hazard’s works. The recent studies 
of Ehrard, Mauzi, and Mercier, follow 
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throughout the period. 

see Sortais, Cartésianisme, pp.97- 
106. The manuscript of the Metaphysic 
in the Caen library is dated 1760. 
André follows a method which is 
purely Cartesian, adopts many of 
Malebranche’s beliefs, and adheres 


closely to Cartesian doctrine. 
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Gassendi and Locke, but he makes his own contribution to 
metaphysical speculation. His theological writing is optimistic 
and has much in common with that of Fénelon”. It has many of 
the characteristics of a doctrine of natural religion. He is a good 
example of transitional thought, influenced as he is by Descartes 
and Locke, but pushing forward with his own theories, acting 
as an agent to disseminate Locke’s thought and yet to criticise it, 
helping to encourage Condillac to make a new attempt to explain 
man’s acquisition of knowledge satisfactorily. 

Before entering upon a detailed exposition of Buffer's principal 
ideas it is appropriate briefly to discuss his aims in writing. In a 
letter to Desmaiseaux written in 1713 he mentions his intention of 
composing a metaphysic ‘qui s’accorderont beaucoup plus avec 
les principes de M. Locke (ou d’ailleurs il y a quelque mécompte) 
qu'avec ceux de Malbranche et de Descartes’ (Add. 4281, f.365). 
The Traité des premières vérités duly appeared in 1724. Ina letter 
published in theMercure de France of February 1725 in reply toa 
criticism of it he states that the aim of the treatise was to show that 
there are self-evident truths, intuitively known, which, by their 
very nature, refute the sceptic (Mercure de France, Feb.1725, 
p.280). He puts considerable emphasis on method and clarity as 
the means of attaining exactitude when exposing the objects of 
thought (Eléments de métaphysique, p.260) and composes his 
logic to furnish ‘des règles à l'esprit pour rendre ses pensées 
toujours justes” (Principes du raisonnement, p.4). His intention is 
to provide a basis for some certain knowledge beyond appre- 
hension of one's own existence, thus anticipating the conse- 
quences of a solipsistic system such as that of Hume. Even 
sceptics must admit consciousness of self, ‘le sentiment intime 
qu'a chacun de nous de sa propre existence et de ce qu'il en 
éprouve en lui-même, (Premières vérités, p.7) which is for Buffer, 
as for Descartes, the starting-point of human knowledge. He 


11 Buffier's proofs of god's existence the Démonstration de l'existence de dieu 
recall those of Fénelon in, for example, (1713). 
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does not utilise the exact formula of the Cartesian cogito since the 
heritage of jesuit bitterness towards, and persecution of Carte- 
sianism is still too strong, but puts forward the axiom, ‘je pense, 
je sens, j’existe,’ from which he deduces that all feelings, even 
doubt", make one aware of one’s own existence. 

His next step is to outline the faculty in man which enables 
him to form judgements. This faculty he calls the “sentiment 
commun de la nature’ or, more usually, the ‘sens commun’. 
Never is it explained in crystal-clear terms; it seems at one time a 
natural feeling, ‘le sentiment qui est commun aux hommes de tous 
les temps et de tous les pays, quand ils ont atteint l’usage de la 
raison’ (Eléments, p.296), at another a spontaneous and uniform 
way of judging, ‘la disposition que la nature a mise dans tous les 
hommes ou manifestement dans la plupart d’entre eux, pour leur 
faire porter, quand ils ont atteint l’usage de la raison, un jugement 
commun et uniforme sur des objets différents du sentiment 
intime de leur propre perception; jugement qui n’est point la 
conséquence d'aucun principe antérieur’ (Premières vérités, 
p-15). Occasionally, Buffier equates it with its popular meaning 
of good sense or reason. Always, however, it is assumed to 
be an inherent part of man’s constitution. It is also the criterion 
by which he refutes any opinion which he considers untenable, 
such as Spinoza's monism (Preuves de la religion, pp.27-28) and 
by which he distinguishes the supernatural in the case, for 
example, of a blind man receiving the power of sight (ibid., 
pp-263-264). The sens commun is not given to all men in equal 
quantity. Being a disposition of nature it can be distorted in the 


12 by showing that doubt necessarily 
implies existence Buffer is clearly 
following Descartes's example. 

P the dictionaries of the time 
generally use the term with this 
meaning, see Nouveau dictionnaire de 
l’Académie française (Paris 1718) and 
P. Richelet, Nouveau dictionnaire 
frangais (Genéve 1710), s. v. 'sens 
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Dictionnaire universel (La Haye 1701) 
gave the term more dignity: ‘ces 
notions ou idées générales qui naissent 
dans l'esprit de tous les hommes; de 
certaines lumiéres naturelles qui les 
font juger des choses de la méme 
manière” (vol.iii, art. ‘sens commun"). 
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same way as parental love can change into hate, or as physical 
monstrosities are sometimes born. Buffer is careful to stress that 
it acts as a rule of truth only with regard to things within the 
scope of our experience and understanding. Most frequently, he 
refers to it in connection with basic facts of human existence, but 
it can act, however, in discerning specialised truths in a specific 
field—a jeweller, for example, is better qualified to pronounce 
judgement on precious stones than a layman. 

The judgements arrived at by use of the sens commun are the 
premières vérités of the treatise of the same name. Buffier defines 
them as self-evident truths, “des propositions si claires, qu’elles ne 
peuvent étre prouvées ni combattues par des propositions qui le 
soient davantage” (Premières vérités, pp.5-6). They have three 
essential characteristics—to be so clear that they may only be 
refuted by a proposition which is equally clear, to be universally 
received as true, and to be so deeply inherent in us that we conform 
to them even while claiming to disbelieve them (cbid., p.22). 
The sceptic, for instance, has in practice to deal with other human 
beings whose existence he claims to doubt. Bufher’s definition 
of first truths embraces a wide variety of types as may be seen 
from the preliminary examples given in the Premières vérités 


(ibid., p.15) which are worth quoting in full: 


1. Il y a d'autres êtres et d'autres hommes que moi au monde. 

2. Il y a dans eux quelque chose qui s'appelle vérité, sagesse, 
prudence; et c'est quelque chose qui n'est pas purement 
arbitraire. 

. Il se trouve dans moi quelque chose que j'appelle intelli- 
gence; et quelque chose qui n'est point cette intelligence, et 
qu'on appelle corps; en sorte que l'un a des propriétés 
différentes de l'autre. 

4. Tous les hommes ne sont point d'accord à me tromper et à 
m'en faire accroire. 

. Ce qui n’est point intelligence ne saurait produire tous les 
effets de l'intelligence; ni des parcelles de matiére remuées au 
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hasard, former un ouvrage d’un ordre et d’un mouvement 
régulier, tel qu’une horloge. 


There is a further list in the Eléments de métaphysique. It is 
immediately obvious that Buffier has given one label to truths 
which are formed in different ways and which vary in degrees of 
validity. Some, for example, that there are qualities of wisdom 
and truth in men, imply a more highly developed power of 
reasoning and moral judgement than others; for example, the fact 
that other men exist, is discovered primarily by sense perception. 
We can see that each truth is reached at a different stage in the 
development of the consciousness, and by various means, among 
others, by means of one’s senses, the testimony of other 
individuals and by one’s experience and observation”. 

One can draw certain general conclusions about the nature of 
first truths from Buffier’s own comments. He does not see them 
as objectively true, for they fail to be self-evident when reason is 
not fully developed. For a normal man, properly exercising his 
natural faculties, however, they are intuitively known and their 
veracity is self-evident. Buffer admits that, for this reason, they 
do not have the same degree of metaphysical certainty as truths 
derived from our own consciousness, such as the existence of self 
and the knowledge of mind and body, and at one point he makes 
a major concession to objectors by calling them ‘vraisemblances au 
suprême degré” (Premières vérités, p.18). It is clear from the 
general lines of his thinking, however, that he does not mean by 
this ambiguous expression to detract from their value as truths, 
but only to show that he is aware that self-perception is the most 
vivid and immediate knowledge. 


14 Premières vérités, pp.62-63. First about different types of truth in the 
truths guaranteed by human authority development of the consciousness. It 
are subject to certain conditions. was left to Condillac to make this 

18 Buffier does not draw this general significant point. 
conclusion, as he should have done, 
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Buffier makes an important distinction between knowledge 
derived from internal and external truths, or ‘vérités de consé- 
quence et de principe’. The Principes du raisonnement is devoted 
wholly to the study of internal truths, ‘des vérités qui n’ont pour 
fondement que des natures idéales de ce qu’on s’est mis arbitraire- 
ment dans l'esprit, sans que cela montre ou enseigne rien de la 
nature existante et réele des choses’ (ibid., p.95). The essential 
difference between an external and an internal truth is that 
the external truth confirms the existence of some entity outside 
one’s own mind, and the internal affirms an ‘ideal’ truth, that is, 
one which has no real existence or validity except in the operations 
of the subject’s mind. Buffier believes that reliance can be placed 
only on the former, and, on these lines, reverses Cartesian 
arguments about external reality and condemns the doctrine that 
everything which is clearly and distinctly affirmed in the idea of a 
thing is true (Descartes, Œuvres, ix.27). Internal truths, those of 
geometry, for example, are valid only in an abstract fashion and 
prove nothing about actual real existences. External truths, at 
least, are phenomenalised in the physical world although man’s 
understanding of them is limited by his imperfect faculties. 

One of the principal ways to deduce external truths is by sense 
perception. Buffier has high regard for the value of the evidence 
of the senses. Through them we are assured of the existence of 
external objects. The senses always report faithfully what appears 
to them, which usually conforms to truth. It is easy to discern, 
by judicious use of reason, when the senses are mistaken. The 
size of the sun, for example, appears visually to be very small, but 
reason (and optical laws) tell us it is incomparably larger. Buffier 
lays down rules based on consensus of opinion and the consistency 
of one’s own impressions as a yardstick for the truth of sense 
perceptions (Principes, p.25). He succeeds in conveying the 
impression that sensual experience is the origin of ideas. 

He never explains his theory of ideas in a completely 
satisfactory manner. He breaks away from the scholastic belief 
that the idea was an intermediate between the mind and the object 
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external to it, and defines mental perceptions in the following 
terms, ‘elles sont idées par rapport à l’objet représenté par elles 
intérieurement à notre âme, et perception par rapport à l’âme qui 
en reçoit l'impression, et qui distingue clairement une perception 
d’avec l'autre... nos idées... ne sont pas plus distinguées de 
notre entendement que le mouvement l’est du corps remué’ 
(Premières Vérités, p.187), thus making them a spontaneous mode 
of man’s conscious mental activity reacting directly to external 
stimulus. Ideas are of two kinds, sensation and reflection (Prin- 
cipes, p.154), a distinction which recalls Locke as does the further 
analysis into simple and complex ideas'*. We may note from the 
foregoing that it is difficult to ascertain clearly whether Buffier 
believes all ideas to be empirical in origin or whether some may be 
innate. He expresses himself ambiguously on the subject, saying 
in one place ‘nous ne connaissons rien dont l’idée primitive ne 
nous soit venue par la voie de l’expérience et de la sensation’ 
(Premières vérités, p.205), but without offering, here or elsewhere, 
a really satisfactory explanation of the origin of abstract first 
truths; they seem to be the result of a capacity in man, a fruit of 
his nature, environment and experience, to form abstract 
principles when he reaches the age of reason and is in full posses- 
sion of his sens commun. Buffer does not believe in innate ideas if 
they are defined as ‘des pensées qui se fassent sans cesse apercevoir 
à notre ame’, but, if they correspond to certain of his first truths 
(having a potential existence, although not always present in the 
consciousness) then he would admit them. Observation and 
experience seem to play a large part for Buffier in forming abstract 
principles. 

Like Locke, Buffier claims to attach the greatest possible 
importance to precision of language in philosophical discussion. 
He realises the danger of disagreement arising from different 
interpretations ofa word used to denote the idea under discussion, 
a danger almost impossible to avoid due to the insufficiency of 


3 Ee: : TE : 
ê for Buffier’s views on different here, see Principes du raisonnement, 
kinds of ideas which are summarised ^ pp.ro-23. 
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words to denote shades of meaning. One must remember that 
words are only arbitrary signs and that their meaning is essentially 
subjective (dbid., p.95). There are not enough words for each 
individual object and one is forced to employ general terms 
which are liable to diverse interpretations. It is important, there- 
fore, to study the grammar, syntax and meaning of words before 
any other philosophical operation (Principes, p.114). Before 
making any judgements one must think carefully, bring one’s 
entire attention to bear on the idea in question, compare it with 
other ideas and avoid precipitous judgements and foolhardy 
assumptions". Even then it is possible for two people to present 
perfectly valid, but contradictory, arguments due to lack of 
mutual comprehension. To go some way towards preventing 
this he urges use of a ‘method’ for analysis of thought, which it 
seems appropriate to quote in full (zdid., p.365): 


1. Comencer toujours a raisoner par les propositions les plus 
simples, & qui énoncent la vérité la plus évidente. 

2. Continuer par les propositions les plus immédiates. 

3. N’admétre aucun mot, auquel on n’atache une idée bien 
néte, & bien déterminée. 

. e . 12 , , 

4. Suspendre toujours son jugement, si l’on n’a pas observé les 

trois régles précédentes. 


The Cartesian insistence on method has obviously had its 
effect upon Buffer. He offers a simplificationof Descartes's 
maxims with stress on logical sequence of argument and attention 
to meaning. His method is not so comprehensive as Descartes’s 
but shows the same interest in arriving at the truth'*. 

It seems appropriate to analyse Buffier’s views on religion in a 
separate section. They are presented in two ways, as proofs of the 
existence of god in the Traité des premières vérités, and as an 


17 for full details of Buffier’s account 18in a later chapter Condillac’s 
of true judgements summarised here, version of the method used in the 
see Principes, pp.211-222. search for truth will be discussed. 
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orthodox apologetic of Christianity in the Exposition des preuves 
les plus sensibles de la véritable religion. He does not interest 
himself in dogmatic controversy and refrains from pronouncing 
edicts on matters of doctrine. His inclination is towards a form of 
natural religion, unhampered by detail or dogma, hardly orthodox 
in the accepted Catholic sense; his natural caution may well have 
warned him against embroiling himself in religious disputes. 

Buffier makes an immediate observation in the Premières vérités 
that the idea of god is not innate but that it is a deducible truth, as 
certain as any self-evident truth but less vividly experienced. 
Knowledge of material objects precedes knowledge of god in the 
understanding. Despite the fact that the idea of god is not innate, 
there is in man a natural instinct or feeling for the divine which is 
lacking only in certain savage tribes who, like children, do not 
have full use of their reason (Preuves de la religion, p.14). The 
proofs of god's existence which Buffer uses are not distinguished 
by any original thought or profundity. His favourite proof, that 
of order in the universe denoting the presence ofa divine creator, 
was a commonplace in his time. He will not admit any of the 
speculative proofs of god's existence favoured by Descartes and 
Leibniz, such as the argument from the possible—‘Dieu existe, 
s’il est possible; or, il est possible, donc il existe’ (Premières 
vérités, p.113)—since he believes that man's limited faculties 
cannot comprehend the full nature of the possible. Hence it is 
fallacious to base proof of God on an unknowable concept. 
Another unsatisfactory proof—one used by Descartes—is that 
in which the idea of god is held necessarily to imply his existence. 
This argument proves nothing about the actual existence of god. 
The proofs which Buffier puts forward are essentially pragmatic. 
The pattern of human activity requires a first being or cause to 
give it logical consistency. An atheistic system presents incom- 
parably more difficulties than that of belief in god. By advising a 
man to adopt the most probable and reasonable solution—in this 
case, to believe in god— Buffier is pursuing a similar course to 
that advocated by Pascal (Pensées, pp.439-440). 
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In the Premières vérités there is no mention of the Christian 
religion as such, only of the existence of god; it is in the Exposition 
des preuves de la religion that Buffer undertakes to justify 
Christianity as the one true religion. It is manifestly so, he claims, 
due to the unique nature of revelation, to the presence of Christ 
on earth, to prophecies and miracles. The latter are the most 
important, an infallible way of communication. Man is able to 
distinguish a supernatural event as a miracle when it is agreed 
upon by universal consent of the wisest men, 'autrement le sens 
commun ne seroit plus sens commun' (Preuves de la religion, 
p.250). The miracles related in the scriptures cannot be false 
because of their nature, variety and number. Buffer, in fact, 
makes the bald claim that Christianity and Judaism are the only 
religions authorised by miracles and in which prophecies have 
been fulfilled. His insistence on the efficacy of miracles is 
reminiscent of Houtteville® and, indeed, of many seventeenth 
century writers, including Locke. 

According to Buffer, further proof of the truth of Christianity, 
if such be needed, can be acquired by historical inquiry. Four 
main points emerge from an historical study of Christianity which 
serve to demonstrate its truth. These are: that Christians are 
irreproachable in their conduct, that they will die for their 
religion, that their numbers increase continually in spite of 
persecution, and that the Christian church throughout the ages is 


1? who in his La Religion chrétienne 
prouvée par les faits (Paris 1722) bases 
proof of god's existence on the 
evidence of miracles. Spink, p.292, 
mentions the similarity between Hout- 
teville and Buffier. Buffier shows 
evidence of textual resemblence to 
Houtteville as, for example, between 
the section in Za Religion chrétienne, 
pp-77-89, entitled *Eclaircissement sur 
le texte de Josephe,’ and the second 
dissertation of Buffier’s Preuves de la 


religion, pp.430-440, ‘Ce qu'on doit 
penser touchant la vérité du passage 
de Josephe sur Jesus-Christ'. Buffier 
summarises where Houtteville ampli- 
fies. 

?9 the miracles controversy was one 
in which nearly all the major figures 
of the seventeenth century were 
engaged. For background to this 
subject and to religious apologetic 
generally, see Monod, pp.7-289. 
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seen to be composed of the wisest men of the time”. He recognises 
the conflicts which arise over different interpretations of the 
scriptures but maintains the orthodox view that the word of god 
has come down from the apostles. For this reason the first rule 
of truth in Christianity is the priest's voice, and the papal succes- 
sion is as justifiable as any historical dynasty. 

Speculation about the contrary natures of reason and faith 
excited Buffier’s interest as it has that of many writers since 
Descartes. Speaking with typical caution, he claims that the 
operations of the divine are beyond man’s comprehension. He 
maintains that it is essentially reasonable to believe in god but 
that one should not expect the divine to conform to human 
standards. For this reason it is surprising that he did not take a 
more definite stand against Locke’s view, ‘that no man inspired 
by God can by any revelation communicate to others any new 
simple ideas which they had not before from sensation or 
reflection (Essay, ii.416). Locke believes that any proposition 
which is contrary to man’s intuitive knowledge cannot be 
accepted as divine, a view, according to Buffier’s professed opi- 
nions, which would curb god’s power and imply the ability of the 
philosopher to arbitrate on matters beyond the scope of human 
understanding. In fact, Buffier’s criticism is very mild: 

‘Cette observation de M. Locke, qui est absolument détachée 
du reste du chapitre, a laquelle il ne revient point, et dont il ne 
tire aucune conséquence pourroit fournir une objection contre 
les mystères et réduire la foy à la croyance des faits, dont la 
raison peut comprendre la possibilité. Elle mérite d’être 
expliquée” (F.Fr.14700, f.105). This comment comes from a 
manuscript so one may reasonably assume that a printed comment 
might have been more censorious. Asit is, one can see that Buffier 
puts reason and faith in separate compartments and assigns to 


1a similar point for the essential principales vérités de la religion (1730 
reasonableness of Christianity is made ed., pp.6-7). 
in Buffier's Sentiments chrétiens sur les 
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each its area of interest. Like Abbadie?, with whose beliefs he 
is sometimes in close accord, he proclaims that god’s miracles are 
in agreement with reason. 

Buffer attacks Spinoza’s philosophy which, he believes, is 
atheistic and has a false foundation in claiming, ‘il n’y a dans le 
monde qu’une seule substance’. His rather facile reply to this is 
that man’s natural reason assures him that there is more than one 
substance—water and the human body, for example, are two 
separate substances. Spinoza maintains that one substance cannot 
produce another, a manifest contradiction in Buffier’s view 
when one sees in the realm of reality such physical phenomena as 
a tree producing an apple. While admiring Bayle’s subtle 
criticisms of Spinoza, Buffier believes the simplest and most 
telling way to refute him is to state the self-evident first truth, 
‘il y a plusieurs substances.’ This refutation is extremely unsubtle, 
but is perhaps more excusable in view of Spinoza’s reputation at 
the time as an heretical atheist. Another of Spinoza’s postulates is 
that God contains all possible realities, therefore that everything 
which exists in actuality is the same reality and the same substance 
as god, therefore that there is only one reality and one substance 
which is god. Buffier denies this; god does not possess finite 
properties, only infinite about which man knows nothing. 
Buffier’s conviction that Spinoza is wrong, that he has even 
perpetrated a heresy, is strong but the expression of his views is 
never bitter”. 


is that Buffier introduces an appeal to 
reliance on the word of the priest as 


22 J, Abbadie, Traité de la vérité de la 
religion chrétienne (Rotterdam 1684). 


It is surprising how closely some of 
Buffier's ideas coincide with those of 
Abbadie. Abbadie uses the ‘first cause’ 
proof of god’s existence and believes 
that miracles and prophecy denote 
Christianity as the true religion. As is 
the case with Buffier, the stress in his 
work is upon natural religion. The 
essential difference in their apologetic 


the surest guide to truth, whereas 
Abbadie, the Protestant, does not 
do so. 

23 C. Buffier, Preuves de la religion, 
pp-421-430, Dissertation première, 
*Qu'il ne sert à rien de faire de grands 
raisonnements contre Spinoza.’ Buf- 
fier’s opinion of Spinoza is discussed 
by Verniére, pp.436-437. 
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It has been noted that Buffier shows singularly little interest in 
Catholic dogma. The few conventional spiritual exercises which 
he wrote were anti-jansenistic, optimistic and consolatory in 
tone, and not catechistic”. A main theme was that god's help will 
always be available to render man virtuous, however corrupt 
he may have become (Histoire du Nouveau testament, p.210). 
Buffier stressed the benign fatherly image of god and his qualities 
of love and kindness, not the austere god preached by the 
Jansenists. Jesuit theology tended in general towards the 
optimistic. The catechism used in jesuit colleges was that of 
Canisius. The stresses and omissions of this catechism are 
remarkable. Emphasis was put upon hope, sins which can be 
redeemed by repentance, the benignity of god, and the person of 
god the father. Consequently, original sin has only a small 
place, the doctrine of the redemption is not vital and there are 
few references to Christ. The passion is not related and the 
eucharist is defined without any mention of what it commemo- 
rates. Its doctrines are lax in comparison with Bossuet’s catechism 
(1687). Bossuet insists upon the fall of man, the redemption and 
the dogma of the trinity. One is struck by his rigorous views, the 
activities he condemns, ‘tout ce qui donne de mauvaises pensées; 
comme les tableaux, les livres, les chansons, les danses, & les 
entretiens impudiques’ (Catéchisme, 1690 ed., p.24), activities 
which were acceptable to the Jesuits?*. It is interesting to compare 
his austerity with the work of a Jesuit, slightly older than Buffer, 
in the field of Christian dogma. Guillaume Bougeant’s Exposition 
de la doctrine chrétienne par demandes et par reponses (1741) shows 


24 Exercices de la piété chrétienne 26 Bossuet would certainly not 


(Paris 1724); Sentiments chrétiens sur 
les principales vérités de la religion 
(Paris 1718); Wérités consolantes du 
christianisme pour tous les jours du mois 
(Paris 1710). See also chap.r. 

25 Pierre Canisius, Le Catéchisme 
catholique (Paris 1565). First edition 
(in Latin) 1558. See Pomeau, pp. 47, 
48, for an account of the catechism. 
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after a theatrical performance at the 
collège Louis-le-grand in 1718, con- 
sumed 40 bottles of wine. See Pomeau, 
PP-44-45- 
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traditional jesuit sympathy for the human condition; freedom 
overrules grace and man’s altruistic qualities, his compassion 
and kindness to others, are insisted upon (1844 ed. i.32). His 
views are the antithesis of austere. 

Interest in and speculation about god’s existence was rife in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The original treatise from 
which inspiration to defend god was drawn was Abbadie’s 
Traité de la vérité de la religion chrétienne which re-established 
Christian motives for virtue. Abbadie was one of the first to 
popularise the analogy of the watch and the watchmaker with 
god and the universe which was copied by many later writers. 
Both Fénelon and Bossuet composed apologia of god’s exist- 
ence", This interest in, as it were, defending god's reputation 
assumed such great proportions because of the numerous threats 
to religion during the period. Historical criticism cast doubt on 
the divine nature of the scriptures, the realms of reason and faith 
became too sharply distinguished, ethical systems which had no 
religious base were propounded, there was a tendency to ad- 
vocate natural religion, and, even among those accepting 
Christianity, to minimise the importance of dogma. The legion 
of apologists arose, to defend, for varying reasons, the existence 
of god or of an unnamed beneficent power. Buffer tackles all 
problems with aplomb, admitting no doubts, guaranteeing the 
authority of manuscripts and the most ancient printed books 
against criticism. 

In conclusion, one may say that Buffier's principal philosophical 
preoccupations are with man's psychological make-up and with 
the extent and certainty of human knowledge. On the negative 
side he admits various limitations. Man can have no absolute 
knowledge of real essence, only perception of what is apparent, 
nor is he able to form static concepts of, for example, the perfect 
or the infinite. His faculties are necessarily limited and it is impos- 
sible for him to make categorical affirmations about such tortuous 


27 Fénelon, Démonstration de lexis- Bossuet, De la connaissance de dieu et 
tence de dieu (Amsterdam 1713); de soi-même (Paris 1722). 
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questions as whether mind can act on matter, or whether a 
particular supernatural event is of divine origin. In constructing 
his theory of knowledge Buffier relies upon the faculty in man’s 
nature which he calls the sens commun, the criterion of judgement 
which assents to the premiéres vérités. These first truths derive 
from different origins: intuitive consciousness of self, judgements 
derived from the senses, from human testimony, moral judge- 
ments, abstract truths (that is, geometric truths), and first 
principles in specialised fields. Wide-ranging as these truths are, 
all share the nature of ‘first’ truths due to the action of judgement 
exercised by the sens commun. As mentioned earlier in the 
chapter these truths make a more or less vivid impression upon 
the understanding according to their degree of immediacy. 
Buffier rejects abstract truths as having no value outside the 
operations of the mind, that is to say, as proving nothing about 
material existence. The truths for which he claims real value are 
those based on experience, whether sensual or through human 
witness. In maintaining his belief in the reliability of empirical 
truths he is in direct opposition to Descartes who believed 
geometric and abstract truths to be the most certain. 

In this respect Buffier’s views are most open to criticism. To 
base the validity of one’s judgements upon the sens commun, 
a kind of natural reason in all men, places high credence upon 
human capability, but affords little basis for depth judgements. 
No attempt is made to question whether the external manifesta- 
tions of reality are false, as Berkeley and Hume are later to 
inquire; criticism is rejected out of hand as contrary to reason. 
Buffier’s philosophical system, if such it may be called, is 
essentially pragmatic. He professes to abandon sterile scholastic 
concepts and to build his theory of knowledge on data within 
the grasp of any reasonably intelligent man. A certain element of 
contradiction inevitably arises in the application of such 
principles; he allows himself a degree of philosophical refinement 
when, for example, he discusses scholastic concepts such as 
substance, qualities and properties. Although one may easily and 
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successfully attack Buffier, it is nevertheless important to mention 
his originality in making the sens commun a viable factor in a 
system of human knowledge, in recognising the value of the 
evidence of the senses (which were often dismissed as completely 
unreliable in his time), in presenting a new definition of the idea 
as a modification of the mind as movement is of the body, and in 
advocating a methodological approach from the structure of 
language to the analysis of thought. 

His opinions about religion at first sight present a certain 
dichotomy. Proof of god’s existence from demonstration of order 
in the universe is, one feels, typical of Buffier's pragmatism; 
abstract, more philosophical, proofs provide no concrete evidence 
of existence, and faith is taken to be the paramount criterion. 
Buffer seems torn between the ability of the sens commun to 
distinguish a true miracle and the fact that, in his belief, the divine 
is beyond human comprehension. On closer analysis this does 
not present quite such a contradiction. Jesuit theologians always 
stressed both human efficacy and subordination to god. In the 
physical world, therefore, man is able, if making right use of his 
sens commun, to distinguish a miracle by seeing that it is contrary 
to the natural order of events, and also to maintain complete 
submission to god. From this point it is easy to see how Buffier’s 
ideas can be interpreted, as they were, in both a sceptical and a 
Christian way. In his eagerness to maintain orthodoxy, to 
proclaim man’s ignorance and god’s omniscience, the stress he 
puts on man’s inability to know real essence and his acceptance of 
physical reality as truth, is open to a sceptical interpretation. 
From what we know of Buffier’s life and thoughts this would 
seem to be the last interpretation he would have wished, but it no 
doubt in part explains the popularity his works enjoyed with later 
philosophes. What seems most clear is that Buffer believed 
man's nature to be circumscribed by god within certain bounds, 
and, as he says, that its function was to ‘connaître l'existence de 
certaines choses, sans en connaitre les propriétés. 
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The sources of Buffier’s metaphysical thought 


A study of the derivation of Buffier’s thought may usefully be 
undertaken to delimit the extent of his originality and his acquired 
ideas. The three writers on whom he comments most frequently 
are Descartes, Malebranche and Locke; it thus seems appropriate 
to consider the degree of influence each might have exerted upon 
him. 

The attitude of the jesuit order towards Descartes and 
cartesianism had moderated by Buffier’s time from its original 
bitter hostility when, due to jesuit action, the Discours de la 
méthode was put on the index of prohibited books twenty-three 
years after publication’. Orthodox opinion particularly dis- 
trusted as mere lip-service the arbitrary introduction of god as 
the prime mover into Descartes’s system, disliked the fact that 
he placed the essence of matter in extent since this appeared to 
make the doctrine of transubstantiation impossible, and objected 
to the supremacy which he gave to reason as the judge of truth 
because this made faith seem a poor second. Despite the more 
lenient attitude which developed, a Jesuit, even in the 1720s, had 
still to be wary about committing himself too wholeheartedly to 
cartesianism; pére Yves André, for example, found himself in the 
Bastille for publicly advocating and refusing to abjure Cartesian, 
and specifically, Malebranchian, ideas (Le Père André, ii.343). 

It would be well-nigh impossible, however, for any eighteenth 
century philosopher not to have been affected in some way by 
Descartes, and Buffier is no exception. He recognises the 


1 for a detailed study of this change 
in attitude, see Sortais, Cartéstanisme, 
and Desautels, pp.1-18. 
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importance of Descartes's efforts to arrive at truth —‘le soin que 
Descartes inspire d’abord d’être en garde contre tous les préjugés 
sert à découvrir la vérité. Aussi depuis a-t-on philosophé avec 
plus de circonspection’ (Remarques sur Descartes, p.219). As we 
have seen above, Buffier, in his own pursuance of philosophical 
truth through lucidity, follows, to a certain extent, the Cartesian 
view of method and insistence on precision of language, and, in 
his intention of subjecting all belief to searching inquiry, starts 
with the idea of doubt. Admittedly this is not the Cartesian doubt 
of the second Méditation métaphysique, which sweeps away all 
one’s knowledge, even of god and of mathematical axioms, but 
it is doubt in the sense of adopting no opinion until one has 
submitted it to fresh examination to prove it true. He echoes also 
Cartesian insistence on the dualism of mind and matter but does 
not admit the pineal gland as the cause of interaction; the reason 
for the connection is unknown to man?. He emphasises one point 
in Descartes’s philosophy which has only a minor effect on the 
Cartesian theory of knowledge, namely, that god’s mysteries are 
beyond human understanding*; he uses this argument to evade 
the difficulties posed by the problem of absolute accidents. 
Cartesian reason, as bon sens, can, in a sense, be approximated to 
Buffier’s sens commun; in both cases, it is the faculty by which all 
men may arrive at truth. Similarly, Descartes’s innate ideas, if 
defined as ‘something antecedent to all experience, potential in 
the constitution of the understanding, and not necessarily in 
consciousness", could compare to a certain type of Buffier’s 
first truths. 


* Premières vérités, p.137. It is 
interesting to compare Buffier's view 
of the union between soul and body 
with that of pére Tournemine who, 
in the7Mémoires de Trévoux, May 1703, 
pp-864-875, sees the action of the mind 
upon the body as being ‘si essentielle 
au corps que sans cela il ne serait pas 
corps humain. 
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On the other hand, Buffier adopts a diametrically opposite 
view to that of Descartes when he refuses to admit that geometric 
truths constitute the most certain knowledge. It follows that he 
will criticize all Descartes’s claims on this account. Proofs of 
god’s existence based on internal truths, for example, are rejected. 
Descartes’s belief that god creates all existences and essences 
(Œuvres, v.51), an essence being, for example, that all lines from 
the centre of a circle to the circumference are equal is dismissed 
as an internal truth with no real validity, for man’s limitations are 
such that he cannot know any real essence. Following orthodox 
Thomists, Buffer declares that one should not state categorically 
that thought and extent, for example, are the essences of mind 
and matter’, nor describe in absolute terms, as Descartes does, the 
nature of the infinite*. Buffier also disagrees with Descartes over 
certain of his edicts about the supernatural. The theory of 
continuous creation is suspect’, the concept of the ‘tourbillons’ 
mere supposition’, and the theory of animal spirits doubtful. He 
rejects Descartes’s concept of the capabilities of understanding. 
Buffier’s belief can be interpreted in two ways, as showing 
complete confidence in god’s mysteries or as denoting a cynical 
scepticism—in Buffier’s case, most likely the former. 

The jesuit order as a whole were suspicious of Malebranche and 
claimed that he gave too much importance to reason, the decisions 
of which were taken to be ‘les décisions mémes de la sagesse 
éternelle, avec laquelle dans la vision de Dieu il se croit en 
communion incessante"*, His theory of occasionalism destroyed 


5 Premières vérités, p.183 and 
Remarques sur Descartes, p.224. This 
belief is representative of the orthodox 
thomist view expressed by a post- 
cartesian, such as A. Goudin, see 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 
art. ‘Goudin’. 

8 ibid., p.107. Descartes, Œuvres, 
ix.37, iX.11.36-37. 

7 ibid., p.185, and Descartes, Œuvres, 
ix.39, ix.11.83. 


8 ibid., p.209, and Descartes, Œuvres, 
ix.I.126 et seq. 

9 ibid., p.184. Descartes, L'homme 
(Paris 1664), 1729 ed., i.53-59. 

19 Desautels, p.22. For the attitude 
of jesuit writers in the periodical 
towards Malebranche here sum- 
marised, see pp.18-26. 
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the concept of man’s free-will which the Jesuits always defended; 
his insistence on the efficacy of mind to the exclusion of the body 
went against the jesuit belief that man was an entity of mind and 
matter, both equally important. Nevertheless, a few Jesuits, 
notably André who composed a Vie du r. p. Malebranche, were 
captivated by the spiritual and mystic appeal of Malebranche’s 
theories. Buffier, however, was not among this number. He 
recognised Malebranche’s genius and influence in the spread of 
cartesianism but believed him to be misguided. He particularly 
envied Malebranche’s talent ‘de tirer d’une opinion tout ce qu’on 
peut imaginer d’imposant pour les conséquences, et d’en montrer 
tellement les principes du profil, que du côté qu'il les laisse voir, 
il est impossible de ne s'y pas rendre. The ability to make 
philosophical subjects enjoyable to read as well as convincing is 
one which Buffier hopes to emulate. 

The section of Malebranche's work by which Buffer was most 
impressed was the study of the passions, which he calls pleasing 
and enjoyable. He expresses this opinion in the precis of the 
Recherche de la vérité in his one significant extant manuscript”. 
No indication is given in the manuscript of the purpose for which 
the extracts were intended, perhaps for the use of a pupil, or 
perhaps for Buffer himself, to clarify and reduce the complex 
thought of other philosophers. As it is, the manuscript is only an 
arid summary of the main points of the writers’ thought. Buffer 
deals only with the first two books of the Recherche de la vérité, 
indicating perhaps that he considered the final two volumes— 
comprising ‘method’ and 'éclaircissements'—as less important 
to the body of the work (as they are), or that he did not have time 
to make a précis of them. He is skilful at extracting the main 


u Remarques surMalebranche, p.232. Discours de la méthode, the extract 
Similar admiration for Malebranche's from Malebranche mentioned above, 


persuasive style occurs in the Ency- 
clopédie, art. *Malebranchisme'. 

12 Claude Buffier, Extraits. BN. 
Fonds français 14700. The manuscript 
consists of a short précis of Descartes’s 
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points of the work, quoting definitions of the significant concepts, 
mind, understanding, liberty, the confusion caused by the senses, 
imagination, ideas, the theory of the ‘vision en Dieu’, the passions, 
indeed all the salient points which compose Malebranche’s theory 
of knowledge and rules for the avoidance of error. 

There is no evidence in the manuscript of partiality towards 
any of Malebranche’s ideas (except with regard to the section on 
the passions). In the critical Remarques sur Malebranche in the 
Traité des premières vérités Buffier attacks the main tenets of 
Malebranche’s philosophy. As with Descartes, the two chief 
sources of disagreement lie in the facts that, firstly, Malebranche 
ascribes the highest degree of certainty to truths which, for 
Buffier, are merely internal, and that, secondly, he states cate- 
gorically that his views are correct. He asserts, for example, that 
the essence of mind is thought and that mind cannot act on 
matter®. His theory of the ‘vision en Dieu’ denotes man's false 
pride in thinking he has unlimited powers of knowledge". 
Buffier implies that such a theory may be heretical, and his belief, 
he considers, is further supported by Malebranche's unorthodox 
doctrine of occasional causes which deny man's free-will and 
ability to act as an efficacious cause. As Buffier completely 
disagrees with the basic tenets of Malebranche's philosophical 
system he devotes very little space to detailed criticism, thinking 
it best to refute the first principles from which, if one were to 
admit them, the rest of the system logically evolves. 

It is Locke's work which most arouses Buffier's interest. He 
used Pierre Coste's translation of the Essay concerning human 
understanding (1700) for detailed study". The extract he made 
from the Conduite de l'esprit dans la recherche de la vérité seems 
to have come from an edition published in 1710 of several of 


18 Premières vérités, pp.136-137. Cf. 14 ibid., pp.185-187, and Male- 
Malebranche, De la recherche de la branche, Recherche, ii.95-113. 
vérité (Paris 1674-1675), 1712 ed., 15 Buffer refers to this edition for the 
1.138-149. Remarques sur Locke; see Premiéres 


vérités, p.225. 
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Locke’s works. This is the only French edition in Buffier’s 
time containing the Conduite de l'esprit. These translations, and 
reviews of Locke's work in Dutch periodicals, notably Leclerc's 
Bibliothéque universelle, helped to disseminate Locke's views in 
Francet, The very first volume of the Mémoires de Trévoux in 
1701 contained an ‘extrait’ of the Essay (pp.116-131), showing of 
what importance the Jesuits considered it to be as it was then 
already ten years old. The empirical position as represented by 
Gassendi and Locke was always more acceptable to the Jesuits 
than an a priori case. 

Buffier shows genuine respect for Locke's contribution to 
philosophical development: ‘M. Locke est le premier de ce 
temps-ci qui ait entrepris de déméler les opérations de l'esprit 
humain, sans se laisser conduire à des systémes sans réalité. Sa 
philosophie semble étre en ce point, par rapport à celle de 
Descartes et de Malebranche, ce qu'est l'histoire par rapport à un 
roman” (Remarques sur Locke, p.225). He welcomes Locke's 
interest in human psychology and his empiricism. He believes 
that Locke has a more proper estimation of the true objects of 
man's knowledge than any other philosopher. Both state, for 
example, that there are two kinds of essence, nominal and real", 
and that the essence of mind is not necessarily thought'*. Both 
claim that the idea of god is not innate and attempt to prove his 
existence demonstratively. Both, while denouncing the scholastic 
concept of substance, nevertheless make use of the term to denote 
a sub-stratum which exists only in the presence of its modifica- 
tions?. Buffer falls into the same misconception as Locke of 
confusing the infinite with the indefinite". He adopts Locke's 
beliefs on diverse matters such as the nature of the perfect and 


16 for full discussion of Locke's 18;bid. pp. 183-184, and Locke, 
influence in France, see Bonno; also ` ii.127-139. 
Reesink, for discussion of English 19 ibid., p.145, and Locke, ii.391. 
influence in Europe. 20 ibid., pp.107-112, and Locke, 
U Premières vérités, pp.81-84, and  ii.277-292. 
Locke, Essay, iii.25-28. 
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the fact that the recollections of memory do not constitute a first 
truth". In fact, in subject matter and content, the second book 
of the Traité des premières vérités is very like book 11 of Locke’s 
Essay. 

Despite Buffier’s professed admiration for Locke’s philosophy 
certain points of disagreement inevitably arise. He considers 
Locke’s whole polemic against innate ideas to be superfluous, 
‘je ne sai s’il ne prend point une peine de surérogation, quand il 
s'eforce de prouver, qu'il n'y a point de principes ou d'idées 
innées, au sens qu'on diroit qu'il y a dans l'homme une faculté 
innée de concevoir et de vouloir” (Principes, pp.334-335). The 
nub of dissension should not be whether a child has innate ideas 
present in consciousness from birth, but rather whether the mind 
can form ideas without the participation of sensual activity. 
Locke's thought on this subject became confused (Remarques 
sur Locke, p.227) and he took unnecessary trouble to prove 
something very few people would contest. Probably it is for this 
reason that Buffer did not abstract in his manuscript book 1, 
concerning innate ideas, of Locke's Essay. 

Further points of disagreement may be noted from analysis of 
the manuscript. For example, Buffer deals in great detail with the 
chapter on probability. Certainty of knowledge is the cause of 
dispute. Buffier believes that human authority and the evidence 
of the senses are guarantors of truth and criticises Locke for 
calling mere ‘probabilité (Premières vérités, pp.61-66) what is 
for him (Buffer) absolute certainty. Despite this equivocation 
Locke adheres to probability ‘aussi fermement qu'à une connais- 
sance certaine'. Buffier links the chapter on probability with the 
extract he makes from the chapter on reason and faith, a chapter 
to which a disproportionate amount of space is devoted. Apart 
from summarising Locke's ideas Buffer interpolates some of his 
own comments. In general terms he is in agreement with Locke 
that the tenets of faith should not be contrary to reason and that 


21 ibid., pp.66-67, and Locke, ii.194- 
196. 
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reason can be the judge of a true revelation. As we have noted 
elsewhere, (chap.3, pp.78-79) Buffier rejects Locke’s belief that 
god cannot communicate new ideas to man by a traditional 
revelation or by words. He emphasises god’s omniscience and the 
truths which are above reason: ‘Dieu connait ces vérités, elles lui 
sont toutes présentes, et il voit la chaine qui les tient entre elles’ 
(F.F.14700, f.102). His reply to the problem of how man can 
transmit his experience of revelation is to reiterate that it must be 
accepted as a matter of faith, not rejected as Locke believes. There 
are several types of idea about which man can have no certain 
knowledge, among them, the size of a planet, the mysteries of 
Christianity, and the kind of religious ecstasy experienced by 
st Paul. In a sense, this acknowledgement of the existence of 
ideas which are neither innate, nor sensual in origin, implies the 
educability of man to accept certain notions, similar to Helvétius’s 
belief in the power of education. One must not, however, like 
Locke, claim that things unknown to us, perhaps unknowable, are 
impossible. ‘Un chrétien bien instruit des fondemens de la 
croyance peut dédaigner les difficultez des mécréants comme les 
géometres dédaignent les difficultés de Scaliger contre Archimede; 
et celles de Hobbes contre Euclide’ (ibid. f.110v). Buffer 
ascribes much greater power to faith than Locke allows and 
believes, as Descartes did, that it is perfectly compatible with 
reason. 

Further analysis of the précis of Locke’s Essay reveals that 
Buffier has understood the main points well. The chapters which 
he omits are, generally speaking, not vital to the main argument. 
He omits several chapters which occur at the end of book 11 
dealing with different types of idea, clear, distinct, real, adequate, 
etc., which are in the nature of an appendix after discussion of the 
origin of ideas. He criticises traces of scholasticism lingering in 
chapters on ‘names of simple ideas’, ‘mixed modes’, etc., and in 
chapters 5 to 8 of book rv which cover ‘truth in general’, ‘univer- 
sal propositions’, ‘maxims’ and ‘trifling propositions’, topics 
habitually covered by the scholastics. The only subject of 
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importance which he does not bring out at the point it is most 
fully expounded in the Æssay is the concept of nominal and real 
essence. This may well be an oversight as Buffier admires and 
makes use of the concept. In the Remargues sur Locke several 
other criticisms on points of detail are made. His idea of duration, 
‘exister sans être détruit’’, differs from Locke's definition that it 
consists in personal consciousness. For him the clarity of ideas 
derives not from simplicity, as Locke maintains, but from the 
vividness of their impact on us; fear and desire, for example, are 
complex ideas but also among the clearest (Principes, pp.187-192). 
Buffier made an advance upon Locke’s definition of the idea, the 
traditional idealist view of putting an intermediary between the 
object perceived and the mind perceiving it, by stating that the 
idea was as much an integral part of the mind as movement was of 
the body. 

It is rarely an easy task to conclude how much influence any one 
philosopher has upon another. Writers have variously emphasised 
the degree of Cartesian and Lockian elements in Buffier’s thought 
and, in many cases, have erroneously interpreted his position. 
Gaston Sortais, for example, in his Le Cartésianisme chez les 

jésuites français, in his desire to show that Buffier was antipathetic 
to Descartes, accuses Francisque Bouillier, the historian of 
cartesianism, of saying that there was a complete Cartesian 
revolution among the Jesuits, and of calling Buffer a follower 
of Descartes (p.83), a biased view which completely ignores 
Bouillier's just estimation of the Lockian elements in Bufher’s 
work”. Montgomery, on the other hand, stresses Lockian 
influence. It is suprising that Buffer seems to have been influenced 


22 Buffer, Premières vérités, pp.157- 
159, and Locke, Essay, 11.238-256. 

23 Bouillier, i.577-578. Buffier was 
one of Bouillier’s favourite phi- 
losophers and it was Bouillier who 
was the editor of some selections from 
Buffier (Œuvres philosophiques) in 
1843. The suggestion to include 


representative works by Buffier and 
Yves André in the series came from 
Victor Cousin, who recommended 
Buffier as a philosopher understand- 
able by young students; see Jules 
Simon, Les Grands écrivains français 
— Victor Cousin (Paris 1887), p.152. 
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so little by contemporaries such as Leibniz who was respected 
by the Jesuits. He never once mentions him by name, nor 
comments on any of his well-known theories. As already noted, 
Buffier is hostile to Spinoza and, in a lesser sense, to Malebranche. 
He respects Bayle’s ability but does not devote any sustained 
criticism to him—Bayle is mentioned briefly for the danger of his 
ideas to faith. The critical remarks he makes about other philo- 
sophers, such as Le Clerc, Crousaz and Regis, are short and do 
not indicate any degree of influence. 

It seems just to conclude that Buffier’s position developed from 
the dual influence of Descartes and Locke rather than from any 
rapprochement with an immediate contemporary“. How greatly 
Buffier was influenced by Gassendi is an interesting question. 
Locke’s debt to Gassendi, for example, is more considerable than 
commonly imagined (Aaron, pp.31-35), and Buffier, apart from 
his interest in Locke, probably explored the evolution of empirical 
philosophy. There is an interesting textual resemblance between 
Gassendi’s ‘principes premiers’ and Buffier’s ‘premières vérités’, 
although each uses the phrase with a different meaning. For 
Gassendi, first principles are what Buffer would call maxims, 
truths which have only abstract validity, for example, that the 
whole is bigger than the part. One should not forget that Buffier’s 
theological and philosophical education were given by the 
Jesuits in the Aristotelian and Thomist tradition. He is willing, 
however, to acknowledge the new impetus Descartes gave to the 


24 Descartes's influence on Locke is 
often forgotten; see Ware, Locke’s 
Essay, vii, closely ^ resembles 
Descartes's Regulae ad directionem 
ingenii in Opuscula posthuma physica 
et mathematica (Amsterdam 1701). 

?5 Gassendi defines first principles 
as ‘des énoncés généraux, d’une 
exceptionnelle importance qui, dës 
qu'ils sont perçus, obtiennent une 
adhésion absolue; ils ne se prouvent 
pas par d’autres énoncés, mais servent 
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search for true knowledge. One should not underestimate the 
significance of his praise of Descartes; the majority of well-known 
Jesuits in his time were still very hostile towards Cartesian ideas. 
Buffer shows more consciousness than Locke of Cartesian use of 
method, and accepts the fact that an idea may be innate in the sense 
that a man is prone to think in a certain fixed way, a view which 
Locke rejects, admitting only that there is an element of necessity 
in such an idea but denying its inneism, which seems almost a 
contradiction in terms. Buffier is more ready to make concessions 
to rationalism than Locke. His main bone of contention with 
Descartes is idealism, the view that all real existence is reducible 
to thought, that man has the power to know absolute essences 
and to be conscious of god’s existence innately. He rejects these 
beliefs and adopts a system which is less absolutist, more 
empirical, and, ultimately, phenomenalist. 

In this he is much influenced by Locke. In fact, the help he gave 
in spreading Locke’s views in France should not be under- 
estimated. His Remarques sur Locke with their detailed analysis 
of Locke’s merits and defects appeared in 1724 at the end of the 
Traité des premières vérités which itself bears the mark of many of 
Locke’s ideas. Many of his contemporaries, among them 
Voltaire, recognised his debt to Locke. He respects Locke's 
attention to linguistic criticism, his empiricism, his insistence 
that man cannot conceive of the nature of the absolute. Locke's 
concept of the infinite, for example, which Buffer adopts, is a 
direct dynamic challenge to rationalists; a concept of continuing 
progression may be interpreted as having greater ontological 
depth than an absolute or static definition. The doctrine of 
nominal and real essence which he takes from Locke constitutes 
a significant part of his thought. In fact, one may say that the 
criticisms he levels against Locke are of relatively little importance 
in comparison with the debt he owes him. 


26 Voltaire, Le Siècle de Louis XIV ^ traités de métaphysique des morceaux 
(1874 ed., p.586): ‘Il y a dans ses que Locke n'aurait pas désavoués.' 
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To denote the extent of Buffier’s originality, apart from his 
dependence on other philosophers, should be the salient purpose 
of this analysis of the formulation of his thought. For him certain 
knowledge is more all-embracing than for either Descartes or 
Locke. All see knowledge as intuitive; for Descartes, knowledge 
is intellectual and non-sensual, for Locke it is the perception of a 
relation between ideas derived from sensation or reflection, for 
Buffier it embraces a wide variety of truths, all guaranteed 
reliable by the sens commun, the qualité maîtresse of Buffier’s 
system and a concept which is uniquely his own. It may be 
considered a factor of man’s psychological make-up which 
enables him to arrive at truth, and truth of many different types. 
Buffer believes the physical world is known directly and rejects 
the element of representationalism present in Locke. His 
definition of the idea is a further advance in breaking down the 
idealist view of objects. He is a relativist and seems always 
conscious of the paucity of man’s knowledge of the world and its 
inhabitants. This attitude is occasioned by his adherence to 
Catholicism which stressed man’s incapacity to know absolutely. 
For this reason his position is almost self-contradictory. He 
accepts physical reality while rejecting mathematical certainty, 
not because he believes mathematical knowledge to be untrue but 
because he cannot see that it has any real value for man, being 
merely within the mind, not phenomenalised outside it. He 
rejects Cartesian idealism and the Lockian view of knowledge to 
test truth by the sens commun, a concept interesting in itself but 
not well enough defined to withstand criticism. Descartes 
influenced his way of thinking, Locke was responsible for many 
of his ideas—indeed, it is fair to call him Lockian—but his 
approach, and solution, to the problem of man’s knowledge can 
justly be said to be his own. 
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CHAPTER V 


The influence of Buffier’s metaphysics 


An attempt will be made in this chapter to trace the influence of 
Buffier’s thought upon later philosophers. In some cases, the 
resemblance is immediately obvious, in others one can indicate 
only points of similarity of idea. When Buffier’s thought is seen 
to have real relevance to the opinions ofanother writer, or when it 
appears especially characteristic of, or in some way unusual for 
its epoch, appropriate mention will be made. By these means it is 
hoped to arrive at an accurate view of the extent and significance 
of Buffier's influence. 

First one may consider how far, if at all, Voltaire, one of 
Buffier’s most immediate contemporaries, was subject to his 
influence. The most obvious connection between them is the 
fact that from 1704 Voltaire was a pupil for seven years at Louis- 
le-grand when Buffier was also at the college. Voltaire retained a 
considerable amount of affection for his jesuit masters: ‘Rien 
n'effacera dans mon Coeur la mémoire du Pére Porée qui est 
Egalement chére à tous ceux qui ont étudié sous luy.... 
J'ay eu le Bonheur d’être formé par plus d'un Jésuite du caractère 
du Père Porée, et je sçay qu'il a des successeurs dignes de luy' 
(Best.3044). His affection and respect for their personal merit 
continued even after his public attacks on the Mémoires de Trévoux 
which, when Berthier was editor, was actively hostile to his 
work (Pappas, pp.351-370). In his correspondence dealing with 
his school-days Buffer unlike Porée, Tournemine and Le Jay 
is not mentioned. It is known, however, that he came under 
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Buffier’s supervision at the college. In a letter to Voltaire, dated 
15 February 1758, from an admirer Maurice Pilavoine, Buffer is 
named—‘Les P:P: Porée, Et Lejay sont Les deux derniers 
Régents, Et le P: Tuffier [Buffier] nôtre dernier Préfet de Rhéto- 
rique sous lesquels j'ai EG le Bonheur d’admirer Les Progrès 
Etonnans que Monsieur de Voltaire fesoit dans les Belles lettres’ 
(Best. 6940). His esteem for Buffier probably arose more from a 
respect for his written work—especially the historical and philo- 
sophical works mentioned in the Siécle de Louis x1v—than from 
personal affection. It is interesting to note in passing that among 
the books in his library there is only one work by Buffier, the 
history book, Pratique de la mémoire artificielle (Bibliothèque de 
Voltaire, p.215). 

A further indication that Voltaire knew Buffier personally 
appears when in 1777 he relates an anecdote concerning him in the 
avertissement to the Derniéres remarques sur les pensées de 
m. Pascal. The incident to which Voltaire refers occurred at the 
time when the Jesuits had emerged victorious over the Jansenists 
and wereinsulting their vanquished adversaries, misguidedly, Vol- 
taire thought, as they in their turn were to fall into disrepute. The 
anecdote is worth relating in full in view of its recurrence in 
Voltaire's work: ‘Je me souviens que le jésuite Buffer, qui venait 
quelquefois chez le dernier président de Maisons, mort trop jeune, 
y ayant rencontré un des plus rudes jansénistes, lui dit: er ego in 
interitu vestro ridebo vos, et subsannabo. Le jeune Maison, qui 
étudiait alors Térence, lui demanda si ce passage était des Adelphes 
ou de l Eunuque. “Non, dit Buffier, c'est la Sagesse elle-même qui 
parle ainsi dans son premier chapitre des Proverbes (verset 26).— 
Voilaun proverbe bien vilain, dit M. de Maisons; vous vous croyez 
donc la sagesse, parce que vous riez à la mort d'autrui! Prenez 
garde qu'on ne rie à la vôtre’ (M.xxxi.3-4). The same anecdote is 
related in a footnote to the poem Défense du mondain (1737) 
pointing out that, among others, it was Buffier's intervention and 
criticism of Voltaire’s earlier poem Le Mondain— praising, the 
benefits of civilisation in opposition to the popular trend of the 
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time to idolise natural life in primitive ages!— which gave rise to 
the composition of the later poem. 

The incident took place at dinner in the house of the Président 
de Maisons, and Voltaire recalls Buffier’s words to the Jansenist 


(M.x.90): 


A table hier, par un triste hasard, 
J'étais assis prés d'un maître cafard, 
Lequel me dit: *Vous avez bien la mine 
D'aller un jour échauffer la cuisine 

De Lucifer; et moi, prédestiné, 

Je rirai bien quand vous serez damné. 


Voltaire is bitter about the hypocrisy of the old priest who is 
only too ready to sample the benefits of civilisation, mature wine 
and good food, for example, and who is waiting for coffee after a 
five-course meal, and mocks the manifestations of his excesses, 
the ‘gosier altéré' and the ‘rouge vif’ which lights up his face. He 
launches into a defense of man’s refinement of nature and points 
out the danger of confusing virtue with poverty. All this has little 
effect upon the priest (M.x.93): 


Mon doux béat trés-peu me répondait, 
Riait beaucoup, et beaucoup plus buvait. 


The identity of the priest involved is questionable. In view of 
the almost literal translation of Buffier’s words and the fact that 
he is known to be an advocate of the natural life, the figure 
depicted may well be meant to be him. On the other hand, adher- 
ence to predestination is a jansenist trait and one which cannot 
readily be ascribed to Buffier. The divine is no doubt intended 
to be a composite figure of all the hypocritical qualities Voltaire 
associates with a certain type of man. 


1 Buffer himself was in the forefront society. See Examen des préjugés 
of the movement idolising primitive vulgaires (1843 edn.), pp.358-375. 
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To trace the marks of Buffier’s influence upon Voltaire's 
philosophical thought is a difficult task as there is no documentary 
evidence to establish a concrete relationship. The most one can 
dois to show similarities and to speculate on their cause. The work 
by Voltaire which shows most interesting resemblances to Buffer 
is the Traité de métaphysique (1734), first published in the Kehl 
edition. Broadly speaking, it covers the sort of subjects which 
interest Buffier. Mrs H. T. Patterson has drawn several parallels 
with Buffier in her edition of the work (1957), pointing out that 
the argument that certain savages have no knowledge of god 
(Traité, pp.6-7) may have its source in a contention by Buffer 
in chapter 6 of the Premières vérités, and that Voltaire's exposition 
of the formation of ideas from sense experience may be derived 
from either Locke or Buffier, or both*. We may also note a 
resemblance to Buffier in the section dealing with the evidence of 
the senses and the fact that they can be deceptive, especially 
with regard to visual impression. Throughout the Traité Voltaire, 
like Buffer, insists upon the limitations of man's knowledge: 
‘La vraie philosophie est de savoir s'arréter où il faut, et de ne 
jamais marcher qu'avec un guide sûr’ (p.25). He also resembles 
Buffier in his conviction that the existence of bodies, that is, of 
physical reality, is more certain than truths derived from 
mathematical reasoning (p.29). His view of ideas of justice, 
‘celles que nous sommes formées de toute action utile à la société, 
et conformes aux lois établies par nous pour le bien commun... 
une idée de relation d'homme à homme (p.16) has, ultimately, 
the same characteristics of relativity and arbitrariness as Buffier's 
more startingly expressed idea, ‘ce que prescrit une loi est telle- 
ment judicieuse, qu'une autre loi qui prescrit le contraire n'est 
pas moins conforme à la raison et au bon sens' (Premieres vérités, 
p.212). Voltaire, like Buffier, uses the watchmaker proof of 
god but this was almost a commonplace among eighteenth 
century philosophers. His definition of substance in terms of 


? Patterson, chap.3; Premiéres véri- 
tés, chap.14-18. 
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its modifications, ‘assemblage de ces modes’, is more similar to 
Buffer's view than to that of the peripatetics. 

Voltaire’s letter on Locke in his Lettres philosophiques (1734) 
written in a spirit of admiration for Locke’s philosophy, makes use 
of expressions which are strongly reminiscent of Buffier as, for 
example, “Tant de raisonneurs ayant fait le roman de l’âme, un 
sage est venu qui en a fait modestement l’histoire” (M.xxii.122) 
which recalls Buffier's own opinion of Locke, ‘sa philosophie 
semble étre en ce point, par rapport à celle de Descartes et de 
Malebranche, ce qu'est l'histoire par rapport à un roman”. He 
mentions Descartes in the letter and criticises him for the same 
errors as Buffer pointed out in the Remarques sur Descartes, 
namely, for the affirmation that the essence of mind was thought, 
and of matter, extent, for his doctrine of innate ideas and belief 
in absolutes (M.xxii.122). In Lanson's critical edition of the 
Lettres philosophiques a comparison is drawn between the 
similarity of expression used by Buffier and Voltaire concerning 
the foetus in the mother's stomach which has no recollection in 
later life of being a thinking substance at this time‘. A remark of 
this sort is not uncommon in works of the period and one cannot 
base much evidence for an influence on it. 

The main point of affinity between Buffier and Voltaire seems 
to lie in their mutual admiration for Locke and utilisation of his 
ideas. It seems that Voltaire was acquainted with Buffier’s 
philosophical work and admired it for its Lockian elements 
(chap.4). Voltaire adopts many of Locke's ideas himself, 
particularly the belief that the mind can have knowledge only of 
ideas gained by sensation and reflection, and that physical 
reality has the objective truth that abstract ideas lack. Whereas 
Buffier insists upon the supernatural elements of the Christian 
mysteries and attempts to reconcile reason and faith, Voltaire 
accentuates the differences (Bonno, p.96). They build on the 


3 Premières vérités, p.225. Cf. above, ^ Premières vérités, p.183, and 
chap.4, p.90. Lettres philosophiques, ed. Lanson 


(Paris 1909), ii.44. 
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same foundation, however. Both are practical men, concerned 
with constructing a system of knowledge within man’s 
capabilities. Voltaire’s jesuit education may well be to a certain 
extent responsible for his practical approach to philosophical 
problems. 

The contribution of Buffier’s ideas to the Encyclopédie, one of 
the most significant literary events of the eighteenth century, is 
worthy of note. The question of the sources of the Encyclopédie 
is a subject which has yet to be described fully*, so it seems of 
importance to show to what extent Buffier’s work influenced the 
compilers. In a work of such size (the first edition consisted of 
seventeen folio volumes) the contributors were many and varied, 
although the backbone was provided by men such as the abbé 
Yvon* who was responsible for several theological and philo- 
sophical articles, and, of course, by the co-ordinators, Diderot 
and Alembert. Yvon's name appeared at the foot of certain 
articles plagiarised from Buffier. Diderot was prepared to accept, 
even condone, plagiarism, ‘la logique, la métaphysique et la 
morale, ne sont qu'un plagiat continuel (L4.-7.xx.132) and, 
indeed, he engaged in it himself. 

Borrowing from Buffier was of two types. First, his views on 
points of grammar were used; this did not involve plagiarism in its 
crudest sense but was the attempt of a grammarian, usually 
Dumarsais, to present a reasoned definition of grammatical 
terms, using the best available sources. Buffier's works are 
quoted, and referred to, with acknowledgement, in most 
significant articles on grammar, for example, ‘article’ and 
‘accident’. The second type of borrowing from Buffier was 
direct quotation, at first unacknowledged, in such articles as 
‘agir’ and ‘amitié’ and ‘appréhension’, signed by Yvon. Such 
wholesale unacknowledged pillage was attacked by the jesuit 


several specialised studies of $ for further details of the career of 
sources exist, for example, the two Yvon, see Montbas and Palmer. 
works by Hubert. 
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Berthier, editor of the Mémoires de Trévoux (Jan.1752, pp.146- 
190) and was remarked upon by other journals. It aroused 
sufficient commotion to cause the editors of the Encyclopédie to 
publish an apology for not citing their debt to Buffier, ‘un 
Ecrivain moderne trés-estimable par plusieurs écrits’. Berthier 
treated the apology with some contempt: ‘Par l’avertissement du 
second volume de l'Encyclopédie, nous apprenons que ces 
Articles Agir, Amitié, ne sont point de M. l'abbé Yvon, & que c’a 
été une méprise de mettre sa lettre ou marque à la fin de ces 
Articles. Sur quoi nous pouvons demander si l'article Appréhen- 
sion, dont la plus grande partie est du P. Buffer, & qu'on carac- 
térise aussi comme étant de M. l'Abbé Yvon, se trouve encore 
dans le cas de la méprise’ (ibid., March 1752, pp.428-429). 

These critical remarks had little effect upon the compilers of 
the Encyclopédie as they continued to draw textually upon Buffier 
for material for articles on metaphysics and ethics. The meta- 
physical articles in which there is evidence of plagiarism from 
Buffier are the following: ‘agir’, ‘appréhension’, ‘connaissance’, 
"liberté, ‘logique’, ‘principes premiers’, ‘propriété’, ‘raisonne- 
ment’, ‘sens’, ‘sens comun’, ‘sentiment intime’, ‘vérité and 
‘vraisemblance’, a sizeable list’. In the majority of cases the author 
of the article acknowledges the material he has taken from Buffier, 
a notable exception being ‘sens commun’. This article may serve 
as an example of the familiarity with Buffier’s work and the skill 
which is evident in the construction of the articles. As well as 
quoting the obvious definition of the sens commun, the anonymous 
compiler brings in an important point from a later chapter, that 
an ordinary man is as able as any philosopher to arrive at truth by 
proper use of his sens commun’. 

It is interesting to note the aspects of Buffier’s thought 
which the Encyclopédie drew upon. Some of his most significant 
ideas appear, his theory of internal and external truths, his views 


7 see appendix B, below. 8the structure of this article is 
shown in detail in appendix C, 
below. 
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on the senses, his analysis of the reasoning faculty in the article 
‘raisonnement’ and of the nature of propositions in the article 
‘connaissance’, his critical remarks about Descartes, Locke and 
Malebranche, his refutation of sceptics in the article ‘sentiment 
intime’. In the article ‘appréhension’ his criticism of the Cartesian 
doctrine of animal spirits and their influence on the operations of 
the mind is used verbatim, but not acknowledged. Although he 
criticised the doctrine in general terms, the Encyclopédie 
specifically directed the attack against Malebranche. Apart from 
the three cases noted above, none of the articles using material 
from Buffer bears the contributor’s name’. We are at a loss, 
therefore, to know which compiler utilised Buffier’s work so 
skilfully. In the article ‘logique’ (ix.639), which was at one time 
attributed to Diderot, an appreciation of Buffier’s merits is 
inserted: ‘Il y a du neuf & de l'original dans tous les écrits de ce 
pere, qui a embrassé une espéce d’encyclopédie, qui comprend 
l'ouvrage in-folio intitulé cours de sciences. L'agrément du style 
rend amusant ce livre, quoiqu'il contienne véritablement l'exercice 
des sciences les plus épineuses. Il a trouvé le moyen de changer 
leurs épines en fleurs & ce qu’elles ont de fatiguant en ce qui peut 
divertir l'imagination. On ne peut rien ajoûter à la précision & 
à l'enchainement des raisonnemens & des objections, dont il 
remplit chacun des sujets qu'il traite. La maniere facile & peut- 
etre égayée dont il expose les choses, répand beaucoup de clarté 
sur les matières les plus abstraites’. 

It seems fair to state that in this context Diderot does not show 
the mark of any influence from Buffer. At a later point, 
comparison will be made between articles written by Diderot on 
the subject of ethics and Buffier's Traité de la société civile. Diderot 
was at one time thought to have contributed the article ‘liberté’ in 
which Buffier's naive ‘wager argument’ was used to illustrate the 


? the attribution of articles is a ‘vraisemblance’ to Diderot; cf. his 
difficult problem. Lough discusses it. ‘Sur le texte’, xxii.364, and his 
Hermand ascribes authorship of Idées, p.282. 

‘logique’, ‘raisonnement’, ‘vérité’ and 
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concept of freedom (Barker, p.119; Morley, i.227). It is now 
believed that Yvon was the author of this article (Venturi, p.140). 
Buffier’s idea was used ‘to deceive the censors as to the real 
import of the article’ (Barker, p.119). Although the contributor 
is nominally defending man’s freedom to act, the arguments 
selected—including Buffier's—are so shallow and the opposite 
case presented so forcibly, that the thinking reader is clearly 
being led to conclude that man is irrevocably bound by 
circumstance. 

Buffier's work was used in articles which would be consulted 
by a reading public interested in metaphysical problems of know- 
ledge and existence. On the one hand, the editors might have 
considered that using the theories of an orthodox and respected 
member of the church would add respectability to the work. 
Sometimes, however, the editors are not above mocking Buffer 
as in the article ‘liberté’ in which his argument to prove man’s 
freedom is used in such a way as to show the weakness of his case. 
On the other hand, some of Buffier’s opinions were quite accept- 
able to the philosophes of the mid-eighteenth century who 
admired empirical reasoning. Those aspects of his thought 
emphasising the importance of physical reality, of the distinction 
between subjective and objective truth, of man’s innate potential 
rather than his dependence upon an external power, are brought 
out in the Encyclopédie. Perhaps too much has been made of the 
opposition between church and philosophe during this period; 
the antagonisms are emphasised at the expense of the similarities, 
and the friendships and exchange of views between clergy and 
laity overlooked. Buffier typifies a way of thinking which, while 
remaining orthodox, contained many of the seeds of the philo- 
sophe movement. His theory of knowledge is distinct from his 
religious belief, a position which was to have fatal consequences 
for orthodox religion. As Palmer says, the orthodox church 
‘assigning religion to a special supernatural sphere, marked out 
large areas of life for the operation of reason, natural law, and 
free will, areas within which man was not really a fallen creature 
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and in which original sin did not apply. The Church in this way 
anticipated many beliefs of the philosophes, at the cost, however, 
of making revealed religion seem a somewhat arbitrary addition 
to the natural world’ (p.221). In this sense Buffier’s work 
appealed to the sensibilities of the Æncyclopédistes, as well as 
adding an air of orthodoxy to their work. 

Although, at first sight, one would not consider that Rousseau 
had benefited particularly from Buffier’s work, it is true that his 
ideas were being formed at the period when Buffier was writing, 
a moment of transition between the dominance of reasonand the 
dominance of feeling. For Rousseau certainty of one’s existence 
comes from one’s feelings, ‘j’existe, & j’ai des sens par lesquels je 
suis affecté” (Profession de foi, p.73), a belief towards which 
Buffier was moving, ‘je pense, je sens, j’existe’ (Premieres vérités, 
p-8). In a later chapter resemblance between Buffier’s Traité de 
la société civile and several of Rousseau’s works dealing with 
social and ethical theory will be discussed. In this chapter, 
therefore, no mention is made of the conscience which plays such a 
large part in Rousseau’s theory and which has a significant role in 
Buffier’s philosophy. 

The Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard appeared as part of 
Emile in 1762. It describes natural religion with three main tenets 
of faith, namely, that a will moves the universe and animates 
nature, that matter moving according to certain laws denotes an 
intelligence, and that man is a free agent and, as such, animated by 
an immaterial substance. Rousseau utterly rejects the barbarism of 
orthodox religions which keep salvation for the chosen few. In a 
sense, his first prerequisite for certainty—only to admit those 
things to which, in complete sincerity, one cannot refuse assent 
(Profession de foi, p.69)—is reminiscent of the intuitive nature 
of Buffier’s definition of certainty: ‘ce qui est tellement imprimé 
dans l'esprit de tous les hommes qu'il leur est impossible de juger 
autrement” (Eléments, p.290). He repudiates Cartesian doubt in 
favour of intuitive and instinctive knowledge. He believes in the 
existence of the physical world and claims that truth lies in the 
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objects themselves, not in the mind judging them. Like Buffier, 
he is willing to accept limitations to man’s powers. The union of 
mind and matter is inexplicable’; by feeling one is conscious of 
the separate existence of mind and body, but one does not know 
their essence". 

Rousseau’s discussion of god is sometimes very similar to that of 
Buffier. Masson draws a comparison between their respective 
amplifications of the term god". Rousseau attempts to prove 
god’s existence by pointing to the miracles of design and the 
order in the universe denoting a first cause, Buffier’s favourite 
proof. Like Buffer, he uses as an example of this proof the 
unlikelihood of the Aeneid being the chance result of haphazard 
arrangement of letters'*. He believes that the laws of movement 
were instituted by god to ensure that matter behaves according 
to certain fixed patterns (Profession de foi, p.115n). 

As far as I can establish there is no documentary evidence to 
prove that Rousseau had read Buffer. Nevertheless, there are 
certain textual similarities and ideas common to both to which 
attention has been drawn. There are elements in Buffier's thought 
which might have attracted Rousseau. Buffier is an advocate of 
natural reason in the shape of the sens commun, an inherent 
disposition which has the character of intuitive certainty. He lays 
great stress on the importance of the senses, hence on one's 
emotions and feelings. His religious theory minimises the role 
of dogma, emphasises god's powers and goodness and man's 
weaknesses. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the trend of 
thought which Buffier represented had an influence upon 
Rousseau. Buffier was one of the few early eighteenth century 
writers who, although basically rational, showed evidence of 


10 Premières vérités, p.137; Profession 13 Masson points out the common 
de foi, p.111. use of the analogy of the watch and 
11 Premières vérités, p.137; Pro- watchmaker with god and the universe 
fession de foi, p.209. and names Buffier as using it; see 
12 Premières vérités, p.192; Profes- Profession de foi, p.123. 
sion de foi, p.145. 14 Premières vérités, p.128; Profes- 


sion de foi, p.129. 
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susceptibility to the emotions and the sentiment. Rousseau was 
indebted to such thinkers, at the very least for providing a 
conducive foundation from which to develop his beliefs, and an 
ambience in which they could gain acceptance. 

The significance of Condillac has been too often neglected in 
studies of the Enlightenment. He is usually seen as a follower of 
Locke and an exponent of thorough-going sensationalism. In his 
first work, Essai sur l’origine des connaissances humaines, 
published in 1746, he adopts Locke’s belief that ideas derive 
from sensation and reflection, and attempts to explain man’s 
ability to abstract, group and classify ideas by the psychological 
process of associationism. In the later and more enterprising 
Traité des sensations (1754) he challenges Locke’s belief that the 
senses give intuitive certainty and proceeds to explore each 
sense individually, using the analogy of a statue endowed with 
each of the senses in turn, to discover to what extent each acts 
independently or interdependently in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. The position he adopts in the Traité des sensations is that 
any form of knowledge is the direct result of transferred sense 
experience, a belief contrary to that of Locke who thought ideas 
to be the result of two operations, sensation and reflection. Like 
Locke, he pays great attention to the study of language which, 
for him, comes before reason in man’s development and is the 
mark distinguishing man from animals. Locke, however, was 
interested in language from the point of view of the avoidance 
of error and did not assign it the same degree of importance in 
directing the operations of man’s reason as Condillac. From what 
has already been shown of Buffier’s debt to Locke, it would not 
be surprising to find in the Condillac of the Zssaz rather than the 
Traité evidence of influence which might come directly from 
Locke, or, perhaps indirectly, from Buffier. It is by means of a 
comparison with Buffer that one can see Condillac’s originality 
against that of normal French Lockians. 


15 this view is explored in chapter 6. 
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When discussing sensations Condillac distinguishes (Essai, 
i15) three elements which need to be verified before the 
manifestation is accepted as true: 


1. La perception que nous éprouvons. 

2. Lerapport que nous en faisons à quelque chose hors de nous. 

3. Le jugement que ce que nous rapportons aux choses leur 
appartient en effet. 


Buffer also insists on certain prerequisites or conditions of 
acceptance for the evidence of the senses (Premières vérités, 
chaps.xiv-xviii). Like Buffer, Condillac believes that Locke 
took unnecessary trouble to refute innate ideas: ‘Je ne sçais s'il 
ne s'est point trop arrêté à combattre cette erreur’. He thinks 
that man cannot know true essence", nor conceive abstract ideas 
in absolute terms (Essai, 236-237). He does not believe that the 
idea of god is innate and uses the argument from the first cause 
as proof of his existence (Logique, 1792 ed., pp.63-66). For 
Condillac the mind's most distinctive feature is its power of 
analysis, of composition and decomposition (Essai, ii.267-268). 
His method for the correct exposition of truth is to start from the 
most simple ideas and work up to the complex. The method 
which he describes in the last section of the Æssaz is considerably 
more sophisticated than that of Buffier"*. He sees the necessity of 
understanding the origins of an idea and the limits of our know- 
ledge of that idea. It is essential to be able to associate one's ideas 
correctly, ‘tout consiste à savoir former ces liaisons conformément 
au but qu'on se propose, & aux circonstances où on se trouve’ 
(Essai, ii.269). His analysis of the factors to be taken into account 
in the search for truth is more penetrating than Bufher’s simplified 
Cartesian method. 


16 Essai, p.xx; and Buffer, Principes 
du raisonnement, pp.334-335, ‘je ne sai 
s'il ne prend point une peine de suréro- 
gation, quand il s'éforce de prouver, 
qu'il n'y a point de principes ou 
d'idées innées’. 


17 Traité des sensations (175 4), 1.285; 
and Premières vérités, p.137. 

18 Essai, ii.286-287; and Principes, 
p.365. o 

19 see above, chap.iii. 
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As mentioned above, Condillac devotes considerable attention 
to language which precedes the operation of reason in a man’s 
development. He believes the principal cause of error to be 
confusion over the meaning of a word, a view common to Locke 
and Buffier. He distrusts the methods of metaphysicians who 
become embroiled in disputes over words: ‘Pour moi, il me 
paroit que parmi les Méthaphysicians tout n’est que dispute de 
mots; & que quiconque sauroit déterminer ses idées, dissiperont 
tout le chaos de la Metaphysique”. In thus rejecting past philo- 
sophical writing of the scholastic type he is akin to Buffier. His 
Traité des systémes is principally an attack on other metaphysical 
systems, on those of Descartes, Malebranche, Leibniz and 
Spinoza. He despises the use of abstract principles which are no 
help at all in determining truth which has its basis in sense 
experience. 

Buffer had not gone so far as Condillac in explaining all 
knowledge from sense experience. He postulates belief in the 
sens commun as the psychological factor in man which leads to 
common judgements about ideas derived from sensation and 
reflection. He goes even further than Locke in giving credence 
also to ideas derived from human witness. In a sense, both he and 
Condillac set the same limits to the amount of knowledge a man 
may attain; both attack philosophical systems which they 
consider unrealistic; both stress the importance of language as an 
instrument of thought and misuse of language as a principal cause 
of error. Condillac, however, goes further in seeing language as 
the essence of thought. As Condillac in later life was nearly blind, 
it has proved difficult to discover his sources. The major source is 
undoubtedly Locke, but it seems improbable that Condillac 
would ignore the work of a French disciple of Locke, work 
which had been widely diffused in France. Buffier was one of the 
first in France to use Locke’s ideas in his own discussions and, in 
this sense, he is a direct forerunner of Condillac. For Condillac 


20 Traité des systèmes (1749), p.41; 
and Buffier, Principes, p.287. 
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the ultimate test of truth is the ‘pragmatic criterion’ (Schaupp, 
p-106), a test which Buffier might have postulated earlier for his 
first truths. Buffier’s use of Locke’s theories helps to throw light 
on Condillac’s position. We can judge Condillac better as an 
exponent of Lockian sensationalism when his ideas are seen 
against the background of Buffier’s work, one of the first critical 
adaptations of Locke’s ideas. Condillac’s development of 
Locke’s empiricism and his challenge to the Lockian thesis that 
reflection is a source of ideas appear more striking against 
Buffier’s development of Locke's theories in the Traité des 
premieres vérités. 

Buffer's spirit of logical analysis and mixture of cartesianism 
and sensationalism which made him a forebear of Condillac had 
an impact upon the /déologue movement which is commonly 
believed to be strongly influenced by Condillac". The main 
figures in this movement were Cabanis and Destutt de Tracy 
who expounded their ideas around the period of the Revolution. 
Ideology, the science studying ideas, their origin, and their 
relationship to the symbols which represent them (Vocabulaire 
de la philosophie, pp.458-459) has a cardinal tenet, that man 
starts from tabula rasa with sensation the sole source of his 
ideas. Man can be formed, indeed made perfect, by education so 
much so that heredity can be discounted. This view of 
perfectibility by education is expressed by Helvétius, a forerunner 
of the Idéologues. The emotions and man's physical constitution 
are also seen as a process of conditioning. As with all descendants 
of Locke, great attention is paid to the use and meaning of words. 

In the Discours préliminaire to the third volume of the Eléments 
d'idéologie Destutt de Tracy comments upon Bufher's opinions 
in very favourable terms: 'si je les avais vues plutót énoncées 
quelque part, elles m'auraient épargné beaucoup de peines et 
d'hésitations' (p.138). He is particularly interested in Buffier’s 
linguistic ideas. He criticises Buffier's Grammaire française for 


21 for an account of the movement, 
see Picavet. 
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not giving a general theory for the expression of ideas, for not 
suspecting, in fact, that linguistic precepts are actually part of a 
treatise on thought. He believes that Buffier, by analysing parts 
of speech, has distinguished the mark of a reliable syllogism, that 
each attribute must be contained in the attribute preceding it, and 
that the final attribute must have been contained in the original 
subject. Tracy thinks that Condillac could have been spared 
difficulty and gained much from study of Buffier since it is in the 
field of language and logic that he deems the Jesuit most success- 
ful. He thinks that some of Buffier’s ideas, although crudely 
expressed and developed, are, nevertheless, significant (p. 136). 
Buffier’s opinions on metaphysics, however, tend to be confused. 
His concept of the premières vérités and the sens commun is 
vague. He does not attempt to explain everything by reason, 
otherwise, Tracy maintains, his position would be inconsistent 
with belief in god. It is of interest that the philosophers of the 
Revolution were aware of Bufher’s work and appreciated his 
merits and defects. 

Some years previous to the Idéologue movement, a philo- 
sophical school of thought led by Thomas Reid, commonly 
known as the Scottish school of common sense philosophy, 
showed considerable affinities with Buffer. It comprised such 
varied and unequal talents as James Beattie, by choice a poet, 
James Oswald, a ‘theological pamphleteer', Dugald Stewart, an 
academic philosopher, and Reid himself, professor of philosophy 
at Glasgow and the inspiration of the school. The connection 
between these philosophers and Buffier has been discussed by 
Ventosa Aguilar (pp.97-122), by J. F. McCormick (pp.299-317), 
and, to some extent, by F. K. Montgomery (pp.140-146). Most 
major studies of Reid's philosophy make passing mention of the 
similarity of his views to those of Buffier but, on the whole, tend 
to ignore, or minimise, the influence?. The position of these 
writersin relation to Buffier has already been adequately discussed 


22 one of the writers to do this is 
Segerstedt. 
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and will not be dealt with at length in the present study. It seems 
necessary, however, to give a brief account of the justice or 
injustice of the accusations of plagiarism. 

The attack was launched by the anonymous English translator 
of Buffier's Premières vérités (published in London in 1780) who 
criticised the “Transtweedian writers’ in venomous terms for 
their distortion of Buffier’s views and their unacknowledged 
plagiarism from him. Reid, said to be the most subtle member of 
the school, has borrowed only Buffier’s sense, but Oswald and 
Beattie quote verbatim”. The accusation aroused considerable 
feeling among the interested parties. Reid contented himself 
with a dignified comment in 4 Brief account of Aristotle’s Logic 
(published in 1774): ‘I have lately met with a very sensible and 
judicious treatise, wrote by Father Buffier about fifty years ago, 
concerning first principles and the source of human judgements, 
which with great propriety, he prefixed to his treatise of logic’ 
(Works, ii.713)—thereby tacitly denying borrowing any material 
from Buffer for the first edition of his Inquiry into the human mind 
published at an earlier date, 1764. Oswald’s Appeal to common- 
sense which appeared in 1766 used Buffier openly in quotation, 
Beattie’s Essay on the nature and immutability of truth in 1770 
showed resemblances which were later, in the 1776 edition, said 
to be coincidental, Beattie denying acquaintance with either 
Buffier or Oswald. Dugald Stewart,writing at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, used Buffier’s work himself (Laurie, p.225), 
but denied that Reid had done so (Stewart, ii.82). 

Whether Reid did indeed take material from Buffer without 
acknowledgement is difficult to assess with any certainty. There 
are obvious parallels in some of the Essays on the intellectual 
powers of man but this work was published in 1785, by which date 
Reid had praised Buffier’s writings. The question of the sources of 


23 in Oswald’s An Appealtocommon- version of Buffier’s Remarques on 
sense in behalf of religion (Edinburgh Locke is quoted. 
1766) an abridged and translated 
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the /nquiry, however, must remain open to doubt". The prevail- 
ing view among modern writers seems to be that there is evidence 
for asserting an influence only on Reid's later works: 'En resumen, 
no puede negarse una cierta influencia de Buffier sobre Reid por lo 
que se refiere a sus ultimas obras’#. Irrespective of whether the 
original accusation of plagiarism was justifed, the Scottish 
philosophers, before or afterwards, familiarised themselves 
with Buffier’s works and appreciated their merit. The Scottish 
school of common sense gained considerable renown and helped 
occasion two movements, first, in opposition to their own, that 
of Kant who had the utmost contempt for common sense as a 
criterion for knowledge, ‘common sense... one of the subtle 
inventions of recent times, by which the stalest windbag can 
confidently take up with the soundest thinker and hold his own 
with him’ (Prolegomena, p.8), and, second, that of the nineteenth 
century French philosophers, Victor Cousin and Royer-Collard 
who developed beliefs along the lines of the Scottish school. Thus 
Buffier’s influence was indirectly conveyed via the Scottish move- 
ment back to his own country. 

It has been shown that Buffer’s writing and the trends of 
thought he represented made an impact upon several generations 
of authors. Each individual, or group of individuals, appears to 
have been susceptible in different ways to his influence. The 
generation following his own, that of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Condillac, the Encyclopédistes, pursued similar lines of thought 
about the bounds of man's knowledge, the efficacy of his senses, 
speculation about God. The Idéologues, on the other hand, 
specially praised Buffier's theory of linguistic criticism and the 
discoveries he made in logic with their implications in the analysis 
of thought, and assigned negligible value to his metaphysics. 
This is a reversal of the earlier position—when the ideas taken 


? see Ventosa Aguilar, pp.115-122, several interesting textual comparisons 
and Grave. The latter should be with Buffier. 
consulted for a comprehensive survey 235 Ventosa Aguilar, p.122; Cf. also 
of Reid, Stewart and Beattie and for Grave, p.8. 
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from Buffer were from his metaphysics—and seems to be 
indicative of the Idéologues’ partiality for linguistic analysis. On 
the whole, Buffier’s theories of language are derived from Locke 
and his logic, while being clearly exposed, is unremarkable. 
The elements Reid utilises are again principally metaphysical, 
to do with Buffier’s theory of knowledge, first truths and sens 
commun. Practically all who were susceptible to his influence 
made use of Buffier’s criticisms of Locke. 

Buffier’s ideas were diffused among members of the clergy”, 
and thus he made an impact upon both the orthodox and the 
free-thinkers. Although it is often difficult to prove that he 
influenced another writer directly, it is hoped that the similarity 
of trends of thought noted—where no more positive evidence 
exists—will demonstrate a continuity of thought in which Buffer 
was a vital link. He was perhaps best known in France as a 
disseminator of Locke’s ideas, and it was abroad that his central 
concept, the sens commun, was adopted as the keystone of a 
philosophical system. His importance as a philosopher who tries 
to simplify abstruse questions and to destroy old prejudices 
should be recognised, as well as his significance in speculative 
thinking about man’s nature and the extent of his knowledge. 


26 Ventosa Aguilar, pp.123-151, has 
dealt with influences on certain minor 
clerical figures. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Buffier’s contribution to ethical thought: 
a jesuit s lay morality 


No attempt has been made in present studies on Buffier to estimate 
the importance of his work on ethics. His views on the subject are 
expressed mainly in the Traité de la société civile which first 
appeared in 1726, and, also, to some extent, in the Examen des 
préjugés vulgaires and the Dissertation de l’origine et de la nature 
du droit et de l'équité. His work was representative of the transi- 
tional period between the centuries but, nevertheless, had a 
strong eighteenth century bias, breaking away, as it did, from the 
seventeenth century view of asceticism in earthly life and offering, 
instead, a way of achieving happiness on a secular level. God 
does not play an important part for Buffier in the formulation of 
ethical principles. In this chapter we will endeavour to show why 
his opinions were considered important in his time and were 
included in Le Temple du bonheur, ou recueil des plus excellents 
traités sur le bonheur (1769, ii.299-346), a miscellany much in 
favour in the 1770s of writers of whom some are famous, some 
now unknown. Buffier’s ethical theory may best be dealt with 
under three main headings, the nature of happiness and the best 
means of achieving it, his definition of society, and his opinion of 
natural, as opposed to civilised, life. 

The principle on which his whole system of ethics is built is 
this: ‘Je veux être heureux; mais je vis avec des hommes, qui 
comme moi, veulent être heureux également chacun de leur côté: 
cherchons le moyen de procurer mon bonheur en procurant le 
leur, ou du moins sans y jamais nuire” (Société civile, p.15). The 
necessity for social conscience is thus immediately pre-supposed. 
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It is interesting to analyse in detail the component parts of this 
proposition. Firstly, Buffier recognises as a fact of the human 
condition the desire for earthly happiness, and insists later that 
man must try to be as happy as he can, however imperfect 
earthly happiness is in relation to heavenly bliss. He did not 
follow the conventional belief that desire for earthly happiness 
was a cause of inevitable damnation as the Jansenists held, nor 
that it was a sign of original sin as many orthodox Catholics 
believed, nor that it was folly as Pascal maintained. The second 
basic assumption of the proposition is that man must live in 
close contact with others in society, a fact which sets limits to his 
moral freedom. He states that one's own happiness can only be 
secured by ensuring the happiness of others. The reason for his 
belief may be religious (orthodox Christianity teaching that man 
should seek to help his neighbour), or, indeed, emotional. Man's 
natural desire to do good to othersis fulfilled in this way. The final 
corollary to the proposition, ‘sans y jamais nuire”, suggests that 
all is permissible, provided it does not reduce the happiness of 
others. It is unlikely that Buffier would ascribe to the logical 
consequences of this position, for example, that theft is not wrong 
so long as it does not harm any individual. He does not explain 
himself well, but it is reasonable to assume that he condemns anti- 
social acts as against nature. 

For him, then, happiness is to be found, to some considerable 
extent, in curbing one’s self-interest. As in the case of Montes- 
quieu's Troglodytes, ‘lintérét des particuliers se trouve toujours 
dans l'intérét commun’ (Œuvres, i.149), and, to achieve this 
common balance of interests, Buffier believes it necessary to 
subdue the passions, ‘les mouvemens dont nous ne sommes pas 
les maitres’ (Société civile, p.32). The passions, which he never 
enumerates, are essentially egotistic and reason must control 
them, both for the tranquillity of all members of society and for 
one’s own good, ‘il s’agit ainsi de faire une compensation du 
bonheur que peuvent donner le libertinage & la passion, avec 
celui que prométent la vertu & une conduite reglée’ (p.20). 
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Excessive self-indulgence gives only transitory pleasure and is 
soon regretted?. 

A reasoned desire to please is the first moral and civic virtue. 
One book of the Société civile formulates an elaborate code of 
social behaviour. Man is instructed how to be perfectly mannered 
—when and when not to be witty, verbose, and a whole host of 
other rules—in short, how to please. He should avoid deceit and 
lies as they will ultimately destroy him and others. Lack of 
candour is permissible only when the course of a legitimate 
undertaking is being hindered by ill-will (Société civile, p.237). If 
all men act to please others a happy society ensues. For Buffer, 
a virtue, by definition, is something good for society. 

Such extreme care in conducting social relationships and 
securing one’s place in society is reminiscent of the Spanish 
Jesuit Graciän, particularly in his work Ordculo manual (1653) 
which appeared in French, translated by Amelot de La Houssaie, 
as L’Homme de cour in 1684 and which enjoyed considerable 
success, one of its critics and popularisers being the jesuit 
Bouhours. The book is a mixture of noble ideals and subtlety 
and gives advice on such topics as how to ‘savoir se soustraire’, 
‘se faire aimer de tous’, ‘acquérir et conserver la réputation’, 
which are echoed in Buffier’s attention to self control, his desire 
to ‘ménager l’estime d’autrui dans la société’ and to preserve a 
good reputation after death. Buffier’s approach to life in society 
is, however, considerably more naive than that of Gracián; the 
leader in his society will be loved for his good qualities and desire 
ro make the people happy, whereas Gracian’s ‘homme de cour will 
insinuate himself into people's affections: “Lacourtoisieestlamagie 
politique des grands personnages. Il faut premierement mettre la 
main aux grandes affaires, & puis l'étendre libéralementaux bonnes 
plumes’ (L’homme de cour, 1692 ed., p.50). On some levels — 
notably when Graciän is not at his most devious—there are similar 


lthis view of moderate physical Evremond’s views in Sur les plaisirs; 
pleasure is reminiscent of theepicurean Œuvres, 1705 ed., i.108-113. 
tradition, see, for example, Saint- 
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ideas in the work of both writers. Such resemblances are the 
discussion of the attitude a man should adopt before his superiors, 
neither too proud nor too humble’, and the advice to make sparing 
use of ‘raillerie which, in excess, ill becomes an honest man—‘cet 
usage doit être à propos, modéré, conforme au bon goût, & 
proportionné aux personnes". Gracián's view of the psychology 
of friendship, the idea that one cannot give oneself entirely and 
without reserve—‘il est des choses dont on se cache avec les uns, et 
que l'on communique aux autres et inversement, en sorte qu'on 
en vient à accorder ou à refuser toute chose en distinguant ceux à 
qui il convient’ (Coster, p.163)—is taken up by Buffer in much 
the same terms—‘les diferens caracteres d’amis, demandent des 
réserves pour l’un que l’on ne devroit pas avoir pour l’autre’ 
(Société civile, p.163). Gracián's work was widespread in 
France, translations going into many editions, was reviewed 
by the Mémoires de Trévoux and was doubtless familiar to Buffer. 
Joseph de Courbeville, S.J., one of Graciän’s translators, was a 
member of the editorial staff of the Mémoires de Trévoux in 
Buffier’s time. It seems more than likely that Buffier’s comments 
on civility and courtesy were to some extent influenced by 
Gracian’s moral maxims. Their intentions, however, were 
different. Graciän’s aim was not to give advice on behaviour 
conductive to the general happiness as Buffer attempted, but to 
give instruction for the personal success and satisfaction of an 
individual. 

Discussion of human relationships led Buffier on to analysis 
of man’s motivation in acting virtuously. He believes that man 
has an inherent desire to give pleasure to others: ‘D’un coté elle 
(la nature) nous fait éprouver du plaisir à faire du bien aux 
autres, du moins quand il ne nous en revient aucun mal; & de 

? B. Gracián, L’homme universel, 3 Gracián, pp.75-76. For Buffier’s 
trans. Courbeville (Rotterdam 1729), expansion of the subject, see Société 
p.19, and Buffer, Société civile, ài. civile, pp.109-115. 
chaps. 13, 14. (This book has two 


parts in one volume, with double 
pagination). 
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l'autre coté, elle nous inspire un sentiment de retour à l'égard de 
ceux par qui un plaisir nous a été procuré” (Société civile, pp.187- 
188). This quotation may be considered an interesting early for- 
mulation of the concept of sensibilités. The reconciliation of pas- 
sions and reason is rendered psychologically explicable by this 
quality in man's nature. These natural feelings of sympathy, a 
delight in doing good and gratitude make the links of society 
closer. For Buffier then, earthly happiness cannot be attained 
without mastery of one's passions by reason and without con- 
sideration for the welfare of others. 

His view of the nature of society may be deduced from various 
scattered remarks which, although not presenting a political 
theory as such, have a certain degree of political interest. He 
believes in natural law, the basic equality of man with man (in the 
sense that they are all subject to death) but does not advocate, 
because of this natural equality, a revolutionary change in society. 
Each man has his specified place and must fulfill his duties and 
obligations, superior to inferior and vice versa. By asserting this, 
Buffier is giving tacit consent to monarchic rule but stresses the 
moral obligation of the superior to act for the good of his subjects 
— C'est donc à tout Supérieur à se métre bien avant dans l'esprit 
qu'il ne l'est point pour lui méme, mais uniquement pour les 
autres; non pour sa propre satisfaction, & pour sa grandeur 
particuliere; mais pour leur bonheur & leur repos' (Société 
civile, ii.44). Equally, the subject has a duty to obey the ruler as 
long as he fulfills his obligations. Such an opinion is far from that 
of Bossuet who believed that subjects have no right to oppose 
a divinely appointed ruler. It has more in common with that of 
Fénelon who lays stress on the ruler's obligation to make his 


subjects happy*. 


4the history of early theories of 5for an account of the political 
sensibilité has yet to be written. theory of Bossuet and Fénelon, see 
Writers such as Mauzi, Trahard, and ^ Druon. 
Monglond, touch upon early features 
only incidentally. 
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Buffer does not appear to accept the theory of divine institution 
ofauthority. For a well-ordered society which is to be the happiest 
possible, he believes that both ruler and subjects are necessary, 
and that a formal or tacit contract is made between them, ‘l’un doit 
procurer le bonheur comun par voie d’autorité, & l’autre par voie 
de soumission” (Société civile, ii.46). He does not advocate 
hereditary rule, but rule by the most able who feels capable to 
work for the good of the people. Once the ruler’s abilities lessen, 
he should give up his position (zdzd., ii.47). He condemns misuse 
of power which defeats the very ends—the happiness of all—for 
which authority was intituted. The sort of man he would like as 
ruler is not a showy politician but an altruist who can make 
himself loved: ‘Elle [la pratique du gouvernement] consiste a 
employer simplement les moyens les plus surs de procurer le 
repos, la satisfaction & le bonheur des inférieurs & des sujets; 
& c’est à quoi contribue infiniment davantage une âme bien- 
faisante*, & un esprit judicieux; qu'un esprit perçant & de vastes 
projets, dont les inférieurs ne sont que trop souvent la victime' 
(Société civile, 11.48). Man consents to submission for three main 
reasons, for the sake of social tranquillity, because of esteem for 
the ruler, and respect for the authority which he represents. 
Man's natural goowill towards others is the unifying factor of 
society and it is on this which Buffer relies to prevent the abuse of 
power. 

In the dissertation on the nature of law and equity in the Cours 
de science (coll.1555-1560), he considers primitive man and his 
natural instincts. These he says to be—self-preservation, the wish 
not to be deceived, the inclination to observe contracts, to keep 
our possessions and to withstand attempts to injure us. Man has 
an inherent desire for happiness. To become happy, or merely to 
be in a better condition, one has a natural right to take what one 


* the term bienfaisance was first used ` publication of Buffier’s Société civile. 
in this sense by the abbé de Saint-Pierre It appeared in the Dictionnaire de 
in the Mémoire pour diminuer les procès — l'académie only from 1762. 

(Paris 1725), the year before the 
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wants, provided such action does not injure another. In 
exceptional cases, such as our own survival, one has the right to 
take a necessity by force. One’s need is greater than one’s obliga- 
tion (zbid., col.1559). Once in society man often has to abrogate 
a primitive right to self-satisfaction in order to conform to the 
law. The principle at the root of the concept of law is contribution 
to the common good of mankind. Buffier sees laws as deriving 
from three sources: ‘1. la premiere possession; 2. le droit des gens, 
ou les coutumes reçues des nations; 3. les loix de chaque pays & 
de chaque communauté’ (zid.), that is, natural law, international 
law, civil law. He reconciles these two principles of conduct, 
obligation to obey the law, and right to happiness, in favour of 
the former. This resolution is affected by reference to his 
fundamental definition of man as, by nature, a social being who 
therefore cannot claim rights which are injurious to others. Thus, 
while Buffer accepts the social order and duty to obey the law 
(however arbitrary and local)’ as inescapable and binding upon 
the subject, he sees the ruler as also bound by the basic obligation 
common to all—to respect the happiness of others. Buffier’s 
ruler has the same benevolent qualities as Plato’s philosopher 
king and Rousseau’s lawgiver and acts in conformity with the 
law because of his emotional and rational constitution. 

In the fifth dissertation of the Examen des préjugés vulgaires, 
‘Les peuples sauvages sont pour le moins aussi heureux que les 
peuples polis’, Buffier is seen to be in the forefront of the move- 
ment idolising natural life. The dialogue between Téandre and 
Timogene is a comparison of the benefits and disadvantages of the 
natural and the civilised society, the conclusion being in favour 
of the simple life. Why should man be dependent on horse and 
carriage when his legs serve the same natural purpose? Do all 
the benefits of social life make a man happier... ‘tous les 


7 Montesquieu also believes that 
civil law is necessarily arbitrary and 
local; see Œuvres, ii.237-238. 
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avantages de la politesse ne sont que des rafinemens & des exer- 
cices de sensualité, qui nuisent plus au véritable bonheur qu'ils 
n'y sauroient contribuer” (Préjugés vulgaires, 1725 ed., p.123). 
The savage enjoys liberty, provides for all his own needs and 
has the idea of justice by the light of nature—‘cet avantage 
essentiel de la simple nature qui, enseigne tout d’un coup ce qui est 
équitable, & qui oblige de rendre incessament à chacun ce qui lui 
appartient” (zbid., p.131). The learning a civilised man may 
acquire is imperfect and leads him to realise that he knows nothing, 
a discovery the savage makes intuitively. This attitude conflicts 
with the facts that Buffer wrote treatises on many of the subjects 
dismissed as worthless in this dissertation and that he paid such 
great attention to rules of social behaviour; the factor reconciling 
these two apparently diverse positions seems to be that Buffier 
is not negating the benefits of civilised life, but advocating a 
rejection of artificial values, false social politeness, and useless 
discussion of abstruse ideas, and attempting to introduce sincerity 
into social relationships. His interest in native societies was no 
doubt inspired by the considerable jesuit missionary activity in 
Canada among the Iroquois. Gilbert Chinard, in his study of the 
influence of America and utopian dreams upon French ideas, 
considers Buffer to be a precursor of Rousseau in propagating 
the idea of the ‘noble savage’ (Chinard, pp.326-329). Certainly 
Buffer was one of the first to interpret in philosophical terms the 
basic goodness of the savage, an idea which was popularised by 
the written experience of such Jesuits as Lafitau who offered in 
Moeurs des sauvages américains (1724) ‘le tableau, renouvelé de 
Age d'or, d’une société simple et qui permet à l'individu d'exer- 
cer son activité sans contrainte” (Chinard, p.150). When we 
understand his interest in this subject his connection with Voltaire 
and Ze Mondain seems more assured; a partisan ofthe natural life 
would object to the super-refinements of civilisation. 

It is evident from the absence of reference to god in the Société 
civile that Buffier’s ethical system does not have a Christian basis. 
He states frankly that it is based on reason, not revelation—‘il 
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faut avouer par conséquent, que la révélation n’est pas absolu- 
ment nécessaire pour établir les droits de la vertu purement 
morale, & de la Société humaine'*. Man's moral conduct is the 
result of his free-will, his inherent disposition towards altruism 
and the application of his sens commun. Religion is brought into 
the system in an arbitrary fashion; it is to act as the compelling 
force on men who would not otherwise behave in an ethical 
manner—‘d’un coté, raison, vertu, conduite, droits de société; 
& d'un autre cóté, vérité, justice, sagesse, puissance d'un Dieu 
vengeur des crimes, & rémunérateur des actions justes'?—surely 
a retrograde conception of God's efficacy. A further purpose 
which religion has in a system of ethics is to perfect established 
rules of conduct (Société civile, ii.118)— morality reaches the 
apogee of perfection only in Christian countries since revelation 
lays down perfect precepts. The lack of reference to a religious 
base for the ethical system until the very end of the Société civile 
(almost as an afterthought, in fact) indicates that Buffier saw the 
need in his time to separate ethics from religion. Many attestations 
to the virtue of atheistical societies, even from the pens of Jesuits, 
made such a separation vital to secure the position of catholicism. 
Pierre Bayle helped to arouse interest by speculating about the 
problem in his Dictionnaire historique. Unfortunately, by trying 
to save the position of religion, Buffier succeeded mainly in 
encouraging the belief that man has very little, or no, need of it 
in the practical details of life, and therefore that its value must be 
negligeable. Buffier moves theology on to a higher level, above 


8 Société civile, ii.118. He stresses that 
reason is logical and coherent only 
because of divine ordination. 

?;b;id. ii.117. Montesquieu also 
stresses the role of religion in compel- 
ling men to act justly. It is ‘leseul frein 
que ceux qui ne craignent point les lois 
humaines puissent avoir’; Œuvres, 
ii.715. Rousseau too sees its efficacy 


in reinforcing civil law, see Du contrat 
social (1938), p.339. 

1 it is unfortunately true that 
Buffier is often harsh and exhibits 
little trace of religious tolerance. He 
believes in speedy retribution for the 
atheist— pourquoi ne devroit-il pas 
être puni aussi bien qu'un scélérat’; 
Société civile, ii.177. 
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human speculation, and presents an almost utilitarian ethic, in 
terms of self-mastery, individual and group happiness. 

In a certain sense, Buffier’s work shows a great advance in 
jesuit thinking about the nature of human happiness from that of 
the seventeenth century. Gracián's work cannot be said to be 
typical of the jesuit ideal of achieving happiness by Christian 
resignation and trust in god; his recipe for success lies in subtle 
manoeuvring, with scant attention to Christian virtues except for 
one final piece of advice—to be a saint—which strikes a discordant 
note after the earlier casuistry. A work by Alphonse de Sarasa, 
a Belgian Jesuit of Spanish parentage, L’ Art de vivre heureux, 
first published in 1664, is more as one would expect: ‘accepter les 
choses comme elles sont, voila le secret du vrai bonheur, voila 
l'héroique fiat voluntas tua, avec lequel nous soumettons à Dieu 
notre volonté et notre intelligence’ (Sarasa, p.181). Buffier rejects 
this passive acceptance and attempts to establish an ethical code 
which will bring happiness in earthly life. His aim is in keeping 
with jesuit doctrine which views man’s happiness on earth as 
extremely important, unlike many religious theorists who 
discount earthly values and place emphasis only on the spiritual. 
Even the most austere Jesuits interested themselves to a certain 
extent in worldly life. One of Buffier’s contemporaries, Jean 
Croiset, a Jesuit from Lyons, stressed the need for courteous 
behaviour and mondanity: ‘La civilité est un assemblage de 
discrétion, de complaisance et de circonspection, pour rendre à 
chacun les devoirs qu’il a droit d’exiger. C’est proprement la 
science des honnêtes gens’ (Schimberg, p.252). Nevertheless, 
this did not prevent him from utterly condemning the false 
values of the worldly who paid only lip-service to god. Buffier, 
however, had a more optimistic view of man’s sincerity and saw 
a positive good in advocating a moral code with a secular basis. 

The lay morality which was in vogue during Buffier's most 
productive period is exemplified in the work of the marquise de 
Lambert, Buffier’s friend and ‘hôtesse de salon’. In two Avis on 
social behaviour, one to her daughter, one to her son, she gives 
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her opinion, which it is reasonable to suppose representative of 
the worldly society of her milieu, of the qualities needed for 
success and happiness in life. For a man the greatest stress is put 
upon gloire and honneur in an almost Cornelian sense, with religion 
raised above human understanding: ‘En fait de religion, il faut 
ceder aux autorités: mais sur tout autre sujet, il ne faut recevoir 
que celle de la raison & de l’évidence’ (Lambert, Œuvres, 
p-84). One’s duty in life is to be what she calls an ‘honnéte- 
homme’ which entails knowing how to ‘vivre avec ses supérieurs, 
ses égaux, ses inférieurs, & avec soi-même. Avec ses supérieurs, 
savoir plaire sans bassesse; montrer de l'estime & de l'amitié à ses 
égaux; ne point faire sentir le poids de la supériorité à ses infé- 
rieurs; conserver de la dignité avec soi-même”, (ibid., pp.14-15). 
Like Buffer, she attaches great importance to social politeness 
which is the external manifestation of honnêteté. She admires the 
same social virtues as he does—the need to consider and please 
others but not to descend to flattery, the attempt to live in 
harmony with other men without unnecessarily antagonising 
them, contentment with one's station in life. Man cannot be happy 
in society if he considers only himself, ‘en songeant au bonheur 
des autres, vous assurez le vótre', egotism being against the 
dictates of honnêteté. For her happiness is a matter of self-denial 
and control of the passions by reason (zbid., p.89). She makes no 
mention of the Christian virtues such as humility. The 
resemblances to Buffier's thought in the work of the marquise de 
Lambert are marked; both separate ethics and religion into 
different compartments, both see external social civility as the 
representation of inner virtue, and both believe happiness to be 
the natural outcome of life in society provided one is endowed 
with a due measure of self-restraint and consideration for others. 
Religion plays no part in the formulation of the ethical code. 
Conversation in the salon no doubt reflected these beliefs and it 
is well-nigh impossible to denote the originator of ideas mutually 
evolved. The work of the abbé Terrasson, an habitué of the 
Lambert salon, is of interest in many spheres and may be 
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mentioned in this context because of the writer’s attention to 
social courtesies and his view of the hero, which corresponds 
closely to that of the marquise, and to Buffier’s conception of the 
ruler: ‘Le parfait Héros est celui qui joint a toute la capacité & a 
toute la valeur d’un grand Capitaine, un amour & un désir sincere 
de la tranquillité & de la félicité publiques’. Mme de Lambert: 
thought typifies that of her generation and milieu, the lay morality 
which, in Zimmerman’s view, gained ground over the Christian 
ethical system due mainly to the spread of classical education and 
cartesianismP., 

Another exponent of the 'honnéte-homme' ethic who brought 
religion and secular morality into an uneasy alliance was Lemaitre 
de Claville in his popular Traité du vrai mérite de l'homme 
considéré dans tous les âges & dans toutes les conditions (1737). 
He proposed an equilibrium between reason and passion and 
successfully combined three elements, refined worldly pleasures, 
middle class common sense, and Christian morality, into an 
ethical system which was warmly welcomed. His ‘honnéte- 
homme’ is ‘celui qui appliqué par préference & sans relâche aux 
devoirs de son état, ajoüte au vrai honneur & à la droite raison, 
une conduite réguliere & chrétienne, & qui dans l'attente 
souvent méditée d'un avenir, s'étudie plus par amour que par 
crainte à corriger ses mœurs” (zbid., i.111-112). This concept 
of lay morality independent, in all but lip service, of Christianity 
helped occasion extreme positions, that of the sensualist who saw 
happiness only in physical and materialistic terms, and that of the 
ascetic Christian who believed happiness could only be achieved 
in an atmosphere of tranquil denial'*. 

Ina short chapter it is impossible to mention the many treatises 
on happiness which abounded in the eighteenth century. Naming 

H Terrasson, La Philosophie appli- 12 for an account of mme de 


cable à tous les objets de l'esprit et de la  Lambert’s ethical theory, see Zimmer- 
raison (Paris 1754), p.53. Cf. Buffier, man. 


Société civile, ii.48, and mme de 13 see Mauzi's excellent study of the 
Lambert, Œuvres, p.6. trends of ethical thought in the 
eighteenth century. 
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only a few, one can see common features with Buffier’s work. 
The first, Théorie des sentiments agréables by Lévesque de 
Pouilly (1736), states that there are two levels of happiness, the 
worldly and the spiritual, and concludes with Buffier, perhaps 
ironically, that the only lasting worth is with the latter, although 
again like Buffier, the bulk of the book is concerned with the 
former. Happiness is universal, rational and social. All human 
feelings of goodwill and affection towards others are a source of 
happiness (Théorie, 1747 ed., p.56). Lévesque de Pouilly expresses 
his belief in moderate enjoyment (zdid., p.196), like Buffier’s 
carefully calculated pleasures. Ethical views gradually changed 
with the emergence of the passions as valid guarantors of pleasure: 
‘La morale du xvie siècle impliquait dans tous les cas la pré- 
dominance des zones claires de la conscience sur le monde 
louche des instincts et des passions.... La conception de 
l'homme au xvie siècle marque à cet égard un profond change- 
ment. Désormais la vie affective n'est plus un obstacle à la vie 
morale’ (Mauzi, p.641). The work of the marquise Du Châtelet, 
writing about 1740, illustrates this greater stress on intensity of 
feeling. Passions must be experienced even if they bring pain, but 
one should attempt to replace them with milder pleasures 
(Discours sur le bonheur, pp.38-39). Her dilemma is to reconcile 
the selfish passion of love with virtue, ‘tout ce qui contribue au 
bonheur de la société, & par conséquent au nôtre’. She is cautious 
in the exposition of her beliefs, recommends contentment with 
one's place in society, and, like Buffer, advocates an ‘economy’ of 
pleasures. In recommending, like madame Du Châtelet, a 
reconciliation between unbridled licence and control of the 
passions, Buffier is following the Epicurean tradition of delicate 
volupté encouraged by the libertine poets such as Saint-Evremond 
and Chaulieu, followed also by Rémond de Saint-Mard and by 
Marivaux' Buffier's contemporaries, Lemaitre de Claville and 
14 the influence of the epicurean tra- 
dition is discussed by Crocker, Nature 


and culture, and by Spink, pp.133-168. 
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Fontenelle", also counselled moderation. Buffier does not, as so 
often happened in his time, condemn the passions outright but 
believes that, exercised in moderation, they can inspire positive 
good (Société civile, 1.36). 

In formulating his ethical thought Buffier does not seem to have 
drawn to any significant extent on the works of Descartes, 
Malebranche and Locke as he did for his metaphysical composi- 
tion. It seems accordingly inappropriate to discuss the ethical 
systems of these three writers except in so far as there are points 
in common with Buffier’s thought. Descartes believes that 
man’s moral conduct is governed by reason. His theories are 
expressed mainly in the Passions de I’ dme (1649) and the Lettres à 
Christine sur la morale"; the morale provisoire of the Discours de la 
méthode recommends adherence to accepted standards during 
one’s search for the correct moral code. He discusses in detail the 
nature and number of the passions and believes that they are good 
in themselves, but that they must not be used wrongly or in 
excess (Passions de l'áme, 1937 ed., p.134). Like the Epicureans, 
Descartes attempted to break down the idea that the passions were 
the cause of all evil. Reason enables man to achieve absolute 
mastery over them (zézd., pp.35-37). Buffier seems closely to have 
followed this line of thought. For Descartes, happiness depends 
upon correct judgement and constancy of purpose (Lettres sur la 
morale, p.282). Buffer differs on this point; man’s natural 
bienveillance plays a more important part than reason. 

It has already been noted that Buffier appreciated the psycho- 
logical penetration of Malebranche’s study of the passions and 
was aware of the danger of unbridled emotion but he does not 
equate virtue with "l'amour de l’ordre’ as Malebranche does 
(Traité de morale, p.20). Rather he equates it with conformity 


15 Mauzi,  pp.222-227, discusses 
Fontenelle's views on happiness. 


17 R, Descartes, Lettres sur la morale 


16 for more detailed studies of the 
respective authors' ethical thought, 
the reader is referred to Espinas; 
Rodis-Lewis, pp.255-278; Lamprecht. 
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to the good of society. Malebranche stresses the importance of 
virtue to man; happiness enters into his system only as an adjunct 
to virtue which it has pleased god to grant. For Buffier, happiness 
is all-important; the fact that a happy man is, by definition, 
virtuous is insignificant. A man contributing to the good of 
others, and hence to his own good, is necessarily happy. Both 
Malebranche and Buffier believe than man possesses a conscience 
and that he is a social animal. 

As regards Locke’s work which Buffier helped so considerably 
to popularise with the Remarques sur Locke at the end of the 
Premières vérités, a few resemblances in the ethical field, none of 
them striking, may be noted. There is some similarity to Locke’s 
view of the state of nature which will be discussed shortly. Some 
of their postulates are alike. Both believe reason can determine 
one’s conduct but take into account the complex nature of man’s 
emotional make-up. Both, it seems fair to state, recognise that 
the morality of an act may be determined by its conformity to the 
law or custom of a particular country, thus showing the arbitrary 
nature of social morality. It is, however, extremely difficult to 
compare their thoughts on ethics as Locke does not maintain any 
consistent ethical theory (Aaron, pp.266-267). He teaches that 
god is the source of law and right conduct, but also that god’s 
law is the same as that to which our reason would lead us. He talks 
more about individual happiness than Bufher whose concern is 
for the general good. On certain practical details, such as the 
arbitrariness of local law, they are alike, but, otherwise, Buffier’s 
explanation of man’s moral sense and the grounds of morality 
are more satisfactory than Locke’s. 

To take a different approach it is interesting to note the works 
on the subject of ethics which Buffier considers worthy of 
comment. They include two classical writers, Cicero and 
Aristotle, and a representative selection of more recent authors, 
Charron, Regis, Puffendorf and Gassendi. Buffier’s remarks about 
these works contain little profound critical comment and are 
couched in fairly general terms, complaining about vagueness of 
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expression and definition, and other similar trivia. The writer 
who seems most to have impressed Buffier is Pierre Charron with 
his Livre de la sagesse (1601) which, to his mind, compressed into 
a short space the most succinct remarks on morals. One wonders 
whether Buffier’s insistence upon the ultimate importance of 
religion in a moral code is mere lip-service to orthodox opinion. 
Religion certainly plays an insignificant part in his own ethical 
system. In the Remarques sur Charron, however, he attacks the 
opposite view vehemently: ‘Or, quel fondement inébranlable 
pouroit avoir cette probité? ou quelle ressource n’auroit pas le 
crime oposé à la probité, s'il n'y avoit un Dieu vangeur des 
désordres les plus secrets?” (Société civile, 1.154). He uses criticism 
as an opportunity to reiterate his own theories as, for example, 
when he comes back to a favourite subject, the way to subdue the 
passions (dbid., ii.149). In recognising Charron’s true worth, 
however, Buffier shows a more tolerant and broadminded 
attitude than that of Charron’s contemporary, the jesuit Garasse, 
who poured scorn on this so-called atheistical work’*. Buffier’s 
own secular ethic is sufficiently like that of Charron to justify his 
feelings of sympathy and admiration—one could interpret his 
view of social virtue, formulated independently of religion, in the 
same critical light as he treated Charron’s opinion. In this respect 
both men are alike; both are sincere Catholics and do not see the 
doubts their systems can arouse”. 

Detailed analysis of the Observations about other writers seems 
unnecessary as none of the points raised are particularly 
significant. Buffier continues to expose and amplify his beliefs; he 
frequently reiterates the necessity for control of the passions and 
for moderate behaviour and praises similar sentiments in others, 
in Gassendi, for example. He greets evidences of Christian 


18 the rarity of a man such as Buffier 
appreciating Charron is noted by the 
latter's two biographers, ` Sabrié, 
pp.527-528 and Charron, p.35. 
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doctrine with enthusiasm; in Puffendorf’s work he endorses the 
belief that man is a free agent, not the puppet of fate (Société 
civile, ii.176). He thinks, however, that Puffendorf failed to 
explain the motive which causes man to act in a moral fashion; 
for him, the motive appears to be twofold, man’s conscience 
and his sens commun, one being an instinctive feeling of compas- 
sion, the other providing its rational justification. He prefers more 
recent moral doctrine to scholastic ethics which he condemns as 
'séche, abstraite, vague, & n'étant presque eu rien d'usage pour la 
pratique’ (11.198). The only merit of scholasticism is its method, 
with its precision and logical consequence—the subjects which it 
discusses are meaningless. Buffer has scarcely more respect for 
Aristotle, the precursor of theethicsoftheschoolmen, and criticises 
him for failing to link enumeration of the virtues with their 
contribution to happiness. The only point he sees in Artistotle’s 
favour in his realistic treatment of friendship which is not over- 
romanticised but is said to have its basis in qualities of agrément 
and utilité. It seems fair to conclude that none of the authors 
mentioned in the Observations had a decisive influence upon 
Buffier’s thought comparable with that exercised by Locke, and, 
to some extent, by Descartes on his metaphysical work. He notes 
and criticises points of interest in the thought of men of an earlier 
period, but his ethical writing is distinctive of his own time. 

It is of interest to consider the ethical, as distinct from political, 
theory of the four best-known eighteenth century writers, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau and Diderot, and the relation, if 
any, of their ideas to those of Buffer. When pointing out certain 
similarities between Buffier's work and that of such well-known 
writers one runs the danger of stating the obvious as many ideas 
and conceptions, which seem at first sight to constitute a real 
point of comparison between two writers, turn out later to be 
common currency in the eighteenth century. An attempt has 
been made to restrict comparison to legitimate resemblances. 
With Voltaire’s work there are few points of comparison. As a 
writer on ethics he is superficial and ambiguous, adopting a 
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worldly code of behaviour, and advocating ‘le luxe’ in the 
Mondain. A later poem, Sur l'usage de la vie, harks back to the 
popular theme of moderation in pleasures, but this sentiment may 
be an expression of Voltaire’s irony. He believes, like most 
eighteenth century philosophers, that man is by nature a sociable 
creature and that he derives his notion of morality from the good 
or bad effect his actions have upon society. Like Buffier, he 
believes that God should be the ultimate source of compulsion to 
ensure that the masses act according to the law: ‘qu’on juge que 
des hommes qui n’auraient pas de frein ne pourraient jamais vivre 
ensemble; que les lois ne peuvent rien contre les crimes secrets; 
qu’il faut un Dieu vengeur qui punisse dans ce monde-ci ou dans 
l'autre les méchants échappés à la justice humaine’. He also 
believes that man has an inherent feeling of goodwill towards 
others, a concept he shares with Buffier. In the article ‘Vertu’ of 
the Dictionnaire philosophique this view is stated explicitly: 
"Qu'est-ce que vertu? Bienfaisance envers le prochain' (M. 
xx.573). Voltaire's subtlety is apparent in contrast to Buffier's 
naivete when he makes the point that virtue does not necessarily 
imply happiness—on the contrary, the virtuous man is often the 
most unhappy (M. xvii.576). Like Buffier, however, he sees 
happiness as essentially active, not merely passive acceptance of 
one's lot. 

Both Voltaire and Montesquieu campaign in their different 
ways for social reform. Montesquieu's ideas bear little close 
resemblance to those of Buffier and it is difficult to find any point 
of comparison; he always seems interested more in systems of 
government than in the people governed and describes the ethical 
system prevalent in each type of state. Only in the most general 
terms does he ever discuss the root of moral obligation —when he 
designates God as the founder of laws at the start of the Esprit 
des lois—and he treats ethics as a purely social phenomenon, 


KS M. xvii.473. Cf. Buffier, Société 
civile, ii.117. See also p.125 above. 
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presenting ‘un système de morale indépendante de toute concep- 
tion métaphysique et de toute croyance religieuse, purement 
civique, sociale, ou, pour mieux dire, sociologique'?. He is a 
traditionalist who clings to customs for their stabilising effect 
upon society, an effect which is greater than any civic law could 
possibly have. His concept of ethics as a civic virtue has an 
affinity to Buffier’s lay morality. He introduces religion into the 
Esprit des Lois not to act as a criterion for ethical standards but to 
be a contributory factor in reinforcing the law (see above, 
p.125) which puts God into the subordinate position He occupies 
in the Société civile. Detailed discussion of individual human 
behaviour is not Montesquieu's method in his analysis of society; 
he deals with different types of society and the differing functions 
and nature of laws. Comparison between his work and that of 
Buffer is detrimental to the latter, showing up its lack of subtlety 
and universality, and its idealistic view that men are basically ruled 
by similar concepts of virtue and compassion. 

There are several interesting comparisons to be drawn between 
Buffier and Diderot. Diderot’s ethical position is ambivalent and 
changes during the course of his philosophical development from 
the rationally based to the utilitarian”. The complexity and 
divergence of his views are too intricate to unravel in a study 
devoted to another philosopher; one can only show certain traits, 
notably in what may be called Diderot’s ‘morale du sentiment’ as 
opposed to his rationalist ethic, which are reminiscent of Buffer. 
Firstly, the direct plagiarism from Buffer in the articles ‘Amitié’ 
and ‘Société of the Encyclopédie must be mentioned*. The 


23 see vols. i and xv respectively. 
The article ‘amitié’, signed by Yvon, 
is taken in part from Buffier, Société 
civile, ii.164-174. A similar instance 


21 Dedieu, p.183. The views ex- 
pressed in this passage about Montes- 
quieu’s conception of ethics are 
derived largely from this work, 


pp-179-197. 

?? for lengthy treatment of Diderot's 
position on ‘la morale’, see Hermand, 
Idées morales, and Crocker, Two 
Diderot studies. 


of plagiarism may be noted in the 
article ‘plaisir’ which was taken from 
the Théorie des sentiments agréables 
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article ‘Société’ is unsigned, but has been attributed to Diderot". 
In the article the author has constructed a clever summary of some 
of Buffier’s points from the Traité de la société civile and built up 
an argument to show that man is by nature a social being and that 
his actions are to be classed as virtuous or evil in the light of 
common good. He introduces as the principle by which society 
functions Buffier’s preliminary maxim of the social nature of 
happiness (Encyclopédie, xv.252). The essential equality of man 
with man is noted”, although the author of the article does not 
quote Buffier in full and omits his retention of the social status 
quo. He emphasises the duties of the superior and the formulation 
of the social contract, but does not quote Buffier's remarks about 
the duties of the subject. He introduces Buffier’s theory that 
reason should control the passions, his view of anti-social vices**, 
and his idea of god as the ultimate curb on wrong-doers". The 
final section of the article is an attack on ultramontanism, not 
drawn from Buffier. The extracts are cleverly put together from 
various parts of Buffier's treatise and present a view of society 
whose unifying link is desire to work for the common good. 
The composition of the article shows familiarity with Buffier’s 
ideas. 

Diderot and Buffer have a common starting point in their 
dislike of scholastic ethics as we may see from a comparison of 
two texts: “Sous le nom de morale, je ne sais ce qu'on dit; mais je 
sais qu'on ne dit pas un mot ni des qualités de l'esprit, ni de celles 
du coeur, ni des passions, ni des vices . . . et que, si l'on demandait 
à un élève au sortir de sa classe: qu'est-ce que la vertu? il ne saurait 
que répondre à cette question, qui embarrasserait peut-étre le 
maitre’ (A.-T., iii.435). ‘A peine dans tout un Traité scolastique 


?! Hermand, Idées morales, attri- 26 ibid., pp.254, 255; Buffer, Société 
butes the article to him, so also does civile, i.38 et seq, ii.go et seq. 
A.-T. Proust, however, does not 27 ibid., p.254; Buffier, Société civile, 
believe Diderot to be the author. ii.II7. 


25 Encyclopédie, xv.253; Buffer 
Société civile, ii.3 et seq. 
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de Morale; s’y trouve-t-il rien qui regarde véritablement la 
Morale; c'est-à-dire, qui serve à la conduite de la vie, à la régle des 
moeurs, & aux motifs capables d'en inspirer le goût... une 
métaphysique aride... qui surement ne sauroit étre d’aucun 
usage, pour se conduire dans la vie’ (Société civile, p.192). 
Crocker maintains that Diderot rejected moral sense but 
cannot rid himself of an instinctive belief in man’s benevolence 
which makes him act for the good of others (Two Diderot studies, 
p.46). Certainly Diderot frequently states this belief; man is a 
social animal with a ‘sentiment de bienfaisance qui embrasse 
l'espéce humaine en général, sentiment qui n'est ni faux, ni 
chimérique’ (A.-T., ii270). The Principes de la philosophie 
morale, a translation he made in 1745 of Shaftesbury's /nquiry 
concerning virtue provides ample evidence of his interest in virtue 
as a manifestation of enthusiasm. Feelings of goodwill towards 
others are preferable to sensual pleasures and are the cause of 
true happiness (Principes, ii.176). For him the feelings inspired 
by sensibilité are a form of passion (ii.185). He seems to equate 
virtue with contribution to the happiness of others; man’s duty 
is ‘de se rendre heureux. D'oü dérive la nécessité de contribuer au 
bonheur des autres, ou en d'autres termes d’être vertueux’ 
(A.-T., ii.85), a statement couched in terms so similar to those 
of Buffier—'du moyen de se rendre heureux en contribuant au 
bonheur des personnes avec qui l’on vit’ —that the resemblance 
is surely not coincidental. For Diderot, too, ethics is a science 
independent of religion, 'science qui fait découler de l'idée du 
vrai bonheur, et des rapports actuels de l'homme avec ses 
semblables, ses devoirs et toutes les lois justes', a concept which, 
one feels, Buffier was striving for in his imperfect definition of 
ethics. The textual similarities are insufficiently close to provide 
evidence that Buffier influenced Diderot. It is true, however, 
that, in certain respects, Diderot was writing in the same tradition 


28 ‘La sience de vivre avec les autres propre bonheur de concert avec le 
hommes dans la Société civile; pour y bonheur d'autrui'; Société civile, p.5. 
procurer, autant qu'il est en nous, notre 
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as Buffer. His determinism and utilitarian ethic never rang 
strictly true as he could not shake off the element of humanism 
implicit in his constitution. His early sympathy for Shaftesbury 
fostered his belief in happiness as a social virtue. He attempted to 
rehabilitate man’s nature by ascribing to him the feeling of 
bienfaisance, by composing an apologia of the passions in the 
Pensées philosophiques (1746) and by theorising that the passions 
can inspire virtuous social action. In these ways he resembles 
Buffier who was one of the first to recognise bienfaisance and to 
follow that trend of thought which saw the beneficial effects of 
the passions provided they were not misused. Both are attempting 
to change a universe in thrall to God to one which evolves its 
own destiny and formulates its own code of behaviour indepen- 
dent of religious principles. 

Between Buffier and Rousseau there are also several interesting 
points of comparison. Rousseau's admiration for man in the state 
of nature was anticipated by Buffier’s panegyric of the life of 
savages. They use a similar idea to illustrate the advantages of the 
natural life, namely, that walking is better for man than riding on 
horseback?. Both believe that man, as an integral part of his 
nature, has an instinctive feeling of compassion towards other men 
in difficulty. For Rousseau, this is the ‘conscience’, ‘un principe 
inné de justice & de vertu, sur lequel, malgré nos propres 
maximes, nous jugeons nos actions & celles d'autrui comme 
bonnes ou mauvaises' (Profession de foi, p.255), and implies the 
existence of natural virtue prior to the civil state. The feelings 
inspired by conscience are similar to those which Buffier believes 
to be in man. It is hard even for the most corrupt to destroy a 
feeling of natural pity (Discours sur l'inégalité, p.54). 

Discussion of the origin of society, explained by the social 
contract theory, has a long history to which Buffier added his 


? Buffer, Examen des préjugés  galitéparmi les hommes, ed. E. C. Green 
vulgaires, 1843 ed., p.365; Discours (Cambridge 1941), p. 27. 
sur l'origine et les fondements de Piné- 30 Buffier, Société civile, pp.187-188. 
See above, pp.120-121. 
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contribution. In some ways his theory of the contract resembles 
that of Locke. Locke defines the concept more precisely, stating 
that it is not made between ruler and ruled but between all 
members of society, one or more of whom will ultimately take 
control. Buffer, on the other hand, seems to visualise the 
emergence of a ruling figure who will then contract with the 
mass of the people to share duties and obligations for their 
mutual benefit. He is in agreement with Locke that the need for 
civic society arises when the state of nature, originally peaceful, 
degenerates into confusion and anarchy. Rousseau’s first postulate 
of a social contract in the Discours sur l'inégalité resembles 
Bufher’s idea: ‘vrai contrat entre le peuple et les chefs qu'il se 
choisit; contrat par lequel les deux parties s'obligent à l'observa- 
tion des lois qui y sont stipulées, et qui forment les liens de leur 
union", The later development of this theory in the Contrat social 
is more mature and does not separate the human race into ruler 
and ruled; the element of abdication of certain rights to secure 
enjoyment of certain others remains, but the power is now in the 
hands of the people themselves through their ‘volonté générale’ 
and in their capacity as souverain, Rousseau needs a lawgiver 
in his system, a divinely inspired man who plays a vital part in the 
construction of society. The qualities which Buffier required of 
the ruler in his society are similar to those Rousseau looks for; 
he does not want a sly trickster but a wise good-hearted man who 
will act altruistically (Contrat social, p.188). 

While Rousseau’s ideal society bears little resemblance to 
Buffier's conservative retention of monarchic rule one feels that 
certain elements in his thought are similar to Buffier’s beliefs. 
Both praise the natural goodness and contentment of the savage. 
Both believe man's moral conduct to be largely motivated by 
inherent feelings of compassion and justice. Rousseau's view of 
the social contract expressed in the Discours sur l’inégalité was 
quite acceptable to the conservative elements of eighteenth 


31 Rousseau, Discours sur l'inégalité, 3? Buffier, Société civile, ii.48. See 
pp-94-95; Buffier, Société civile, ii.46. above, p.122. 
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century society; the lawgiver had the estimable qualities of a 
benevolent despot. Although their beliefs were in many ways 
alike”, they parted company at a certain point. Rousseau went 
on to seek the ideal political society in which man could enjoy 
the greatest possible freedom outside the state of nature, whereas 
Buffier, writing thirty years earlier in a different political climate 
and with the outlook of an appeaser, attempted to reconcile his 
ideas with accepted opinion. Buffier’s rejection of hereditary rule, 
and conviction that the ruler should be deposed if he is not 
fulfilling his duties properly, his insistence upon the ruler’s 
responsibility for ensuring the people’s happiness, all proclaim his 
liberal tendencies and realisation of the evils of an absolutist 
society. His political views are those of a paternalist whereas 
Rousseau, with some similar basic beliefs, advocates an egalitarian 
political system. 

Buffier’s ethical theory, with its separation of religion and 
morality, its definition of happiness in terms of contribution to the 
common good and its view that altruistic feelings of compassion 
constitute the unifying link of society, shows the influence of 
several trends of thought. His reappraisal of the passions and 
recognition that they are not harmful unless misused is a mark of 
the epicurean tradition diffused through Gassendi, Chaulieu and 
the libertine poets. Buffier’s lay morality is bourgeois and 
utilitarian, differing from the seventeenth century secular ethic 
which glorified the hero and the noble, and from the Christian 
ethic of Phomme de bien’ who practised accepted Christian 
virtues (Lévéque, pp.620-632). The morale laique was the ethic 
prevalent in the 1720’s. Buffier advocated a more liberal social 
ideal than that previously expounded by orthodox Catholic 
writers and specifically criticised rule by divine right. His 
realisation of the arbitrary nature of local law and concepts of 
justice show him to be one of Montesquieu’s forebears. His 


33 see also, chap.s, for similarities 
between Buffier and Rousseau regard- 
ing metaphysical thought. 
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recognition of man’s natural feelings or instincts of compassion 
and goodwill to others, his bienveillance and bienfaisance, make 
him one of the first theorists of sensibilité, a concept which was to 
characterise the literary works of such a writer as Prévost who 
explained man’s character by the operation of his altruistic 
feelings and his passions. There is reasonable evidence that 
Buffier’s ideas influenced several later writers, especially Diderot. 
Although his ethical theory is attractive, it has certain basic 
weaknesses. Chief among them is his excessive optimism and 
belief in man’s altruism; it is unrealistic to suppose that man’s 
inherent goodwill towards others is sufficient to prevent further- 
ance of self-interest and corruption in society. Indeed, it is highly 
questionable whether all men are activated by such impulses of 
goodwill. Buffier has been criticised on the grounds that according 
to his system, man’s only reason for virtue is self-interest; 
contribution to the happiness of others is worthwhile only 
because it brings oneself happiness (MacKintosh, p.76). This 
criticism is unlikely to be true. Buffier’s sincerity never seems in 
question; he appears genuinely to believe that a normal man acts 
according to the altruistic principles expounded in the Société 
civile, and hence has no need of religion in forming an ethical code. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Buffier’s views on aesthetics and literary creation: 
mediator in the Querelle des anciens et des modernes 


Like many of his century Buffier’s interest in literary creation and 
his taste for poetry and drama take second place to his inclination 
for philosophical thought. He produced two separate treatises 
about literature in 1728, however, one on eloquence, one on 
poetry, which it is interesting to analyse for their interpretation 
of artistic composition, a basically rational analysis but with some 
surprising elements of sensibilité. His interest in literary matters 
first appeared in 1715 with the composition of Homère en arbitrage 
in which he attempts to act as a conciliator between the Ancients 
and the Moderns in the famous Querelle. A dissertation on a 
favourite eighteenth century topic, ‘le goût’, and a section from 
the Traité des premières vérités dealing with ‘le beau’ will also be 
discussed in the course of this chapter. Ideas about style contained 
in the Grammaire francaise will be touched upon. It is hoped to 
delimitate the extent of the rational or geometric elements and of 
the emotional or sensual influence in Buffier’s ideas, to trace any 
indebtedness to jesuit rhetorical tradition, and to point out any 
features of his thought which herald the progressing interest of the 
eighteenth century in aesthetics and analysis of literary forms. 

It is first necessary to define what Buffer understood by the 
terms, eloquence and poetry. Eloquence is seen as a natural 
ability, ‘le talent de faire dans l'áme des autres par l'usage de la 
parole, l'impression de sentiment ou le mouvement que nous 
prétendons"^. Its aim is to convey emotion, not to appeal to logic,. 


1 Traité philosophique et pratique 1732), col 297. All quotations will be 
d'éloquence in Cours de sciences (Paris taken from the 1732 edition. 
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and it brooks no dilettante play with words to achieve an effect 
which is the characteristic of the rhetorical, disert, style. The 
conventional genres of eloquence which Buffier discusses are 
pleas (in a law-suit), sermons, panegyrics, academic discourses, 
harangues and compliments. The matter dealt with in these 
types of speech presupposes considerable familiarity with, and 
previous study of, the subject before the primary aim of conveying 
true emotion can be fully achieved. For this reason, Bufher 
believes poetry, with fictitious subjects, to be an easier genre in 
which to achieve success. He defines poetry as ‘un genre d’élo- 
quence trés animée, où s'emploie la versification, au lieu du 
langage ordinaire; & la fiction, au lieu du raisonement’ (Poésie, 
col.421), a very prosaic definition, similar to that of the ‘geo- 
metric’ poet La Motte (Dupont, p.217), but quite different to the 
lofty conception of poetry as the highest art form held by, for 
example, Dubos. For Buffier, poetry purports to convey the 
author’s feelings in an agreeable manner but does not have the 
same emotive force as eloquence. He includes under the heading 
‘poetry’, the epic poem, dramatic art (tragedy and comedy), the 
ode, the eclogue, the elegy and several other minor poetic genres. 
He debases the art of poetry into a facile talent, suited particularly 
to the young. Anyone with a certain amount of ability to follow 
rules may be a good poetic technician. He puts little value on the 
creation of original ideas and settings in literature—these are 
dismissed as a natural product of any man’s mind. He appears to 
think of all forms of poetic creation (with poetry defined in the 
broad sense mentioned above) as accomplishments but which have 
no intellectual worth. The writing of poetry is an exercise for, 
and formative influence upon, the mind—as dancing is for the 
body—but should be abandoned after youth for more serious 
pursuits?, 

In discussing the elements which constitute Buffier's view of 
literary creation, it seems appropriate first to consider whether 


? Poésie, cols. 440-442. Fontenelle that poetry should be frivolous in 
and other ‘geometric’ poets believed content. 
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there is any evidence in his work of the impact emotional feeling 
has upon artistic composition. It is fair to state at the start that 
an intense emotional experience cannot be claimed in Buffier’s 
view to be the cause of literary creation; there is, however, 
evidence of the influence of feeling and emotion in his approach 
to composition. Eloquence should appeal mainly to the emotions. 
For him the essential characteristic of an eloquent speech is 
amplification, reiteration in many different ways of the same 
theme, to achieve the maximum possible emotive effect upon 
the hearer (Z/oquence, cols.351-352). Whether the impression 
conveyed is moral or amoral seems irrelevant. Buffier does not 
believe that artistic expression must, of its essence, be moral; 
he condemns licentiousness for its own sake but is willing to 
appreciate the artistic elements of a licentious work. The purpose 
of art is merely to ‘représenter les objects d’une maniére trés 
sensible et très vive’ (Poésie, col.425). Art can only be termed 
immoral according to the use made of it or an immoral intention 
in the mind of its creator. Buffier’s emphasis on the value of art 
for its own sake is a view normally associated with the pre- 
romantics. Neo-classical theorists in the eighteenth century 
usually considered art of worth only when it was instructive as 
well as entertaining. Buffier shows little interest in analysing the 
structure of an eloquent speech. The divisions usually made into 
exord, narration, confirmation and others tend to be nebulous; 
the same overall effect can be achieved without writing to a 
preordained structure. The conveyance of emotion need not 
conform to rules. He also criticises the detailed accounts of 
figures of speech given in most rhetorics. He believes language 
to be naturally figurative and it to be necessary only to describe 
in detail the few most important figures such as repetition, irony 
and examples of concision. His approach to eloquence cannot 
be considered rigid; he dislikes strict delimitation of structure and 
thinks precepts are useless without practice. 

Although Buffier denigrates the value of poetry he is forced to 
admit that occasionally, particularly in the ode which was thought 
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of in his time as the main example of lyric poetry, the poet is 
infused with a certain quality, enthousiasme, which is difficult to 
explain. ‘C’est un je ne sais quoi heureux, noble, sublime, tran- 
scendant, qui met le poëte au périgée de sa gloire”, a quality which 
touches the extreme limits of reason (cbid., col.5 11). The essence of 
enthusiasm lies in the ‘saillie’, the ability to pass from idea to idea 
without any apparent logical connection but with great vividness 
of impression. Buffier admits that this quality is not akin to the 
French taste for reasoned development of idea, but he claims for 
it a more real identity than many of the poets and literary theorists 
of his time would allow. It must be subject to restraint, however, 
or there is a danger that it will be either incomprehensible or 
banal. Buffier attempts to illustrate enthousiasme in the work of 
some of his contemporaries, notably Jean Baptiste Rousseau and 
Houdar de La Motte, but the supposedly spontaneous creative 
elan does not ring true. La Motte’s ode on enthusiasm exemplifies 
all too well the subjugation of ‘ces frénétiques transports’ to 
‘la raison sévère’ (dbid., col.514). For Buffier himself the rules of 
reason combine with ‘une imagination vive, une intelligence 
heureuse, un esprit facile & fécond’ (ibid., col.440) to produce 
poetry. The genius of eloquence, however, is natural (Eloquence, 
cols. 315-316), an eloquent man is eloquent instinctively. 

In Buffier’s view taste is a matter of sensitive intuition rather 
than rational analysis. For him it is ‘un sentiment de ce qui est le 
plus communément aprouvé; ou recherché parmi les hommes; 
dans les choses où la raison n’est pas manifestement d’un coté 
ni de l’autre” (Cours de sciences, col.1497). A universal opinion 
arrived at by reason cannot be called ‘le goût”. The idea that taste 
is an instinctive feeling, drawing intuitive conclusions, is 
reminiscent of Bouhours’ definition (La Manière de bien penser, 
pp-516-517). There is no absolute good taste as people's likes and 


3 ibid., col.462. Ehrard refers on more resemblance to those of Mari- 
p.273 to Montesquieu and Marivaux vaux, who believes one can feel the ‘je 
and their respective conceptions of ne sais quoi’ but not explain it, than to 
artistic genius. Buffier’s views bear those of Montesquieu. 
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dislikes are occasioned by differences of temperament, habit and 
climate; what constitutes ‘good’ taste varies according to century 
and country (Cours de sciences, cols. 1502-1505, 1508). For 
subjects of a specialised nature, ‘good’ taste is considered to be 
that advocated by the greatest number of experts in the field 
(Gbid., col.1508). This corollary implying use of reason and 
acquired skills in determining good taste in specialised fields 
resembles the use of the sens commun which, although acting as it 
were intuitively in ordinary matters, also operates in specialised 
fields (see above, chap.3). Such a limitation on the intuitive 
nature of taste restricts its influence considerably’. 

Buffier is swayed by reason and the sens commun in his 
conception of creative writing as opposed to persuasive writing. 
Like many others of his time he looks down on poetry which, be 
believes, can be produced by anyone endowed with ‘de l'imagina- 
tion, de la passion, de la fiction, du badinage, du sentiment, avec 
un peu d'histoire fabuleuse dont on amuse l'esprit des enfants’ 
(Eloquence, cols.315-316). The purpose of writing poetry seems 
principally to lie in entertaining one’s public and ideally in 
circumscribing one’s material within accepted philosophical 
conventions. Even when writing about events outside the range 
of normal human experience one should attempt to maintain a 
vraisemblance within the context of the supernatural. Imagina- 
tion counts for very little. The cult of reason rejects emotive 
writing, ‘des choses si oposées à la justesse de la raison’, and thereby 
hinders many incursions into realms of fantasy. For Buffier 
himself the first step in creation is the action of the sens commun 
which acts as arbiter in choice of subject; its aim is to ensure that 
we do not ridicule the interests of other individuals for amuse- 
ment. Rationalism dominates his poetical theory—he believes 
that literary genres must evolve and adapt to suit their century, 
not, for example, that an ‘ideal’ concept exists to which all 
examples must conform. The stupidity of expecting Virgil’s 


4for background to theories of Also Mornet, ‘La question des régles’, 
‘le goût’, see Naves, Goût, pp.7-147.  pp.252-262. 
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Aeneid to conform exactly to Le Bossu’s tenets in the Traité du 
poème épique (1675) is manifest. Buffier never specifically states 
that progress is necessarily for the good, but his inclination 
towards the Modernes and particular esteem for La Motte might 
indicate that he shares the latter’s use of ‘beneficial’ progress as a 
weapon in his criticism of the Ancients (Dupont, pp.25 4-266). 
Dubos, on the other hand, with more subtlety distinguishes 
between accumulation of knowledge (certainly an effect of 
progress) and natural ability which is equal in all times (Dubos, 
11.423). 

Buffier’s remarks on style are characteristic of the ‘geometric’ 
writer inspired by reason who believes, like Descartes and Locke, 
that the primary function of language is to convey thought in the 
clearest possible fashion. In the Grammaire francaise the qualities 
he recommends are ‘clarté, facilité, vivacité, nombre, douceur 
(1741 ed., p.300). He admires concision, an attribute which 
makes a language more vivacious, and which is the characteristic 
of Latin rather than of French. The writer should avoid obscurity 
or ambiguity and endeavour to arrange his words in the most 
harmonious and agreeable manner. Bufher is interested in 
technical problems of prosody and rhyme and devotes consider- 
able space to discussing them in his grammar. His work on 
prosody was translated into English by Terence Ryley in 1758 
with the title 4 New abridgment of the rules of French prosodia. 
His belief that language is naturally figurative has been noted 
(see p.145). His liking for Cartesian clarity of expression can be 
seen further in the Traité d'éloquence when he mentions the 
qualities required in a lawyer’s discourse: ‘ordre, suite, jugement, 
raison, netteté d’expression, justesse d’esprit, soin de prévenir, 
d'écarter ou d'éclaircir les difficultez; réflexions solides, discus- 
sions exactes” (Æ/oquence, col.382). One should always suit one's 
words and style to the capacity of the audience. One should go 
straight into a subject without unnecessary circumlocution and 
use precise grammatical structure. Buffier differentiates between 
the 'grammatical' style and the 'personal' style, the latter's 
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distinguishing feature being unusual alliance of words. The 
style he counsels is perhaps rather colourless; its ultimate perfec- 
tion appears to be the expression of a refined thought in a simple 
frame: ‘le secret d’employer de la finesse dans les tours & dans les 
sentimens; sans sortir de la naivété & de la simplicité’ (Poésie, 
col.522). Done well, this constitutes a concise yet dense style, 
badly done it degerates into banality. 

The tradition of interest in rhetoric is strong in the jesuit 
order. The Ratio studiorum laid great stress on the production of 
eloquent latinists who were able to deliver a set-piece of eloquence 
on any given topic. Students were trained in technical devices 
and the art of composition; indeed, a great part of instruction was 
given by means of the prelection, the analysis and explanation of 
a text. An example of the type of rhetoric commonly in use was 
Dominique de Colonia’s De arte rhetorica libri quinque first 
published in 1704 which discusses in detail narrative qualities, 
ngures of speech, types of style (which the author in customary 
manner reduces to three, the sublime, the tempéré and the simple), 
the construction of the discourse and other technical details. 
Colonia, like Buffier, differentiates between the orator and the 
mere rhetorician who is interested in refinements of speech for 
their own sake rather than for their emotive value. The purpose 
of oratory is to ‘dicere apposite ad persuadendum; quod fiet 
docendo, delectando & movendo’ (Colonia, p.52). Latin is for 
him the superior language because of its concision. Interest in 
details of technique is typical of the attitude towards rhetoric 
of the time. 

The importance of eloquence and style in jesuit educational 
thinking is further emphasised in Jouvancy’s treatise De ratione 
discendi et decendi (1692). In this the method of prelections is 
explained and stylistic details discussed. Jouvancy appears to 
recommend a more bombastic, enflé style than Buffier’s ideal, the 
precise and concise. He made detailed ventures into the realms of 
eloquence and poetry by composing in 1710 a work on rhetoric 
based on an earlier work by père François Pomey which was 
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translated into French in 1892 as L’ Elève de rhétorique (candidatus 
rhetoricae) au collège Louis-le-grand de la société de Jesus au 
XVI siècle, and in 1718 an Institutionum poeticarum which 
was frequently joined with Colonia’s rhetoric to form one 
volume. It is interesting to compare some of Jouvancy’s ideas 
with those of Buffier which were written some ten to fifteen 
years later. Their approach to rhetoric is fundamentally different. 
Jouvancy wrote in question and answer form a textbook guide to 
successful oratory illustrating a plenitude of rhetorical devices, 
whereas Bufher's intention seems to be to discuss the general 
principles lying behind eloquence and to draw certain conclusions 
about its nature from commonly acknowledged examples of 
eloquent writings. Jouvancy writes from the technical point of 
view, giving in great detail the ‘lieux communs de I oratoire’, 
that is, stylistic, structural and literary devices. Both agree that a 
successful orator should possess four qualities, invention, 
ability to classify his argument, good delivery and memory. 
Buffier, however, has no patience with detailed structural analysis 
which is at the core of Jouvancy’s treatise. He resents the rules 
imposed so harshly by professional rhetorics. It is conceivable 
that conformity to a rigid structure has a damaging effect upon 
the natural emotive power of true eloquence. 

Jouvancy’s work on poetry is also primarily technical with 
many definitions of the genres. For him poetry must both please 
and instruct (/nstitutiones, p.278); it may be divided broadly into 
narrative and dramatic. The force motivating at least partly 
poetic creation is said to be ‘fury’ (céid., pp.276-278). For Buffer, 
enthousiasme which activates the lyric poet is in a sense ‘fury’, 
but he does not believe it plays an important part in composition. 
Many poets and literary theorists of the time discuss enthousiasme 
or poetic ‘fury’, but it is generally true to say that the high- 
sounding words were empty and that reason controlled any 
outflow of emotion’. Diderot’s view of the role of enthu- 


the evolution of theories of Mornet in ‘La question des régles’, 
enthousiasme and ‘fury’ is discussed by  pp.608-612. 
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siasm® in artistic composition is worthy of mention for its aware- 
ness of the need for mingling emotion and rationality. At first he 
believed imagination and enthousiasme to be the primary qualities 
a poet needs, but his opinion changed by the time of the Paradoxe 
sur le comédien (1773-1778). There, feeling is subjugated to 
judgement, and poetry seems more to be seen as ‘emotion 
recollected in tranquillity’ (Gilman, pp.37-54). Jouvancy’s 
poetic maxims seem to be orthodox and he adheres to the 
accepted definitions of literary genres. Buffier’s views on poetics 
show a little more vision; he judges a work of art on its own merits 
not for its instructive value. He shows interest in modern 
French writers unlike Jouvancy who quotes only from the works 
of respected latin poets. He is interested in giving a philosophical 
estimation of the value of poetry as well as illustrating the various 
‘genres’. Jouvancy’s work seems rather to be aimed at the student 
wishing to attain technical mastery. 

Jesuit interest in oratory is further exemplified by the tradition 
of sermon-giving in the order. The ability to excel at sacred 
eloquence was greatly prized and the example of a preacher such 
as Bourdaloue was held up as a model’. While Buffier professes 
nominal admiration for Bourdaloue’s work, it is possible to 
argue that a typical Bourdaloue sermon would not be to his taste. 
Bourdaloue adhered to a rigid sermon structure, his main 
characteristics being logic and good planning, with imagination 
and sensitivity occupying a secondary place. Buffier esteems the 
reasoned, logical ability above all other, except in the case of 
oratory where he counsels an appeal to emotion. Jesuit literary 
activity also developed in the composition of drama. It is interest- 
ing to compare Charles Porée, the most notable rhetorician and 
playwright among Buffier’s contemporary Jesuits, with Buffer. 
Porée composed in Latin and in French, both tragedies and 


6 Diderot defines enthousiasme as représenter’, Encyclopédie, art. 
‘un mouvement violent de l’âme, par  ‘Eclectisme”, v.276. 
lequel nous sommes transportés au "for discussion of Bourdaloue’s 
milieu des objets que nous avons à merit as a preacher, see Feugère. 
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comedies, and was an advocate of the use ofthe theatre to promote 
virtue. He attacked the stage of his day for presenting depravation 
and vice. His work is not very successful dramatically: ‘il écrit des 
plaidoyers en vers, des disputes oratoires; chaque acteur soutient 
une thése et développe quelques beaux lieux communs’ (La 
Servière, p.275). He makes the criterion of a work its moral value 
which is a narrow view of art. He shows no preferences in the 
*Querelle des anciens et des modernes’ and admires some modern 
poets as well as the classics. Being professor of rhetoric in 
Louis-le-grand involved him in much technical literary work, 
and his outlook tends to be more conservative in many respects 
than that of the uncommitted Buffier. 

Comparison of some aspects of the position of two seventeenth- 
century Jesuits, René Rapin and Dominique Bouhours, with 
Buffier’s ideas will give a more exact impression of his position. 
Rapin lends himself well to comparison as he wrote critical 
reflections on both eloquence and poetry. Although both Buffer 
and Rapin believe eloquence to be a natural talent*, they do not 
see how it can achieve its full effect until the orator is completely 
familiar with the background of his subjects. They disagree over 
the way eloquence should work—Rapin believes it should 
appeal to logic, Buffier to the emotions. Rapin lays particular 
emphasis on the value of Biblical or sacred eloquence which 
Buffer treats as merely one branch of the subject, neither more nor 
less interesting than the others. Their views on poetry differ 
greatly. For Rapin the art of writing poetry is divinely inspired 
and is infinitely superior to eloquence. In fact, he states that one 
can become an orator without natural talent but never a poet, 
a view the converse of which Buffier maintains. He believes that 
poetry should be socially useful as well as entertaining. It should 
be composed in serenity. He follows classic Aristotelian dicta in 


8 for the qualities Rapin requires of 
an orator, see his Œuvres diverses 
(Amsterdam 1693), ii.26. 
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dividing poetry into three general types, epic, tragedy and 
comedy. The greatest genre is the epic, followed by tragedy in its 
purest form, not debased by the theme of love. The interests of 
the two men are in essentials quite different although there is a 
superficial resemblance in respect of details of their thinking. 
Rapin believes that poetry can transmit genuine emotion, a 
power Buffier ascribes only to eloquence. The rise of geometric 
modes of thinking in the eighteenth century contributed to the 
growth of disbelief in the value of spontaneous creative activity, 
and to the classing of poetry as a dilettante pursuit. Causes of the 
degeneration of the status of poetry are complex, however. One 
other cause, for example, is the controversy about rhyme 
(Grubbs, pp.218-219). Buffier is in general agreement with the 
eighteenth century denigration of poetry and cannot see the 
importance of fictional creations. Eloquence is sincere and 
emotive and its intention is serious. He cannot visualise the 
possibility that fictional work can have an equally powerful and 
worthwhile effect upon the reader’s emotions. 

Dominique Bouhours, a notable late-seventeenth century 
stylist and grammarian, was one of Buffier's mentors. It was he 
who advocated a concise style, the ‘style coupé’, which 
characterises Latin. He believes inthe power of reason to discern 
the ‘beau idéal’: ‘La véritable beauté de l’esprit consiste dans un 
discernement juste et délicat — C'est, à le bien définir, le bon sens 
qui brille’ (Doncieux, p.220). Attention should be paid primarily 
to expression of thoughts, not beauties of language. Bouhours 
recognised the existence of the sublime and defines it as ‘tout ce 
qui élève ou transporte l'intelligence, la noblesse soutenue du 
style aussi bien que ce sublime rapide jaillissant en deux ou trois 
mots simples des profondeurs de l'àme' (ibid., p.236). lt is, 
however, a mysterious quality, the je ne sais quoi, which he is 
never able to explain satisfactorily. He distinguishes three types 
of writing, the sublime, the ‘agreeable’ and the ‘delicate’ which 
he hopes conform to his ideals of purity of phrase, regularity of 
construction and concision of discourse. Stylistically, Bufher 
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may well have been influenced by Bouhours in advocating neo- 
classical purity of language. He is less enthusiastic about recognis- 
ing the existence of the je ne sais quoi and minimises as much as 
possible the role of inspiration in creation. There is a tentative 
expression in Bouhours’ work of the influence of climate upon 
temperament, an idea which Buffier is later to expand. For 
Bouhours the ‘bel esprit francais’ could only be a product of 
France and of no other country, ‘soit que cela vienne en partie de 
la température du climat; soit que nostre humeur y contribue 
quelque chose (Entretiens d’ Ariste et d’ Eugéne, p.232). The work 
of both Bouhours and Rapin achieved considerable renown 
(see Clark) and exercised a corresponding influence’. It is 
interesting to see how greatly Buffier has deviated from their 
beliefs. 

Buffier’s contribution to conciliation in the Querelle des 
Anciens et des Modernes took the shape of two letters which 
appeared as Homère en arbitrage (1715). The genesis of the work is 
interesting. The first letter was written to Madame de Lambert 
after a discussion in her salon about Homer’s merits. She replied, 
requesting him to treat the subject more fully and to attempt to 
bring the dispute to a close, and the second letter was the out- 
come of this. The form in which the dissertation appears in the 
Cours de sciences in 1732 omits Madame de Lambert’s letter and 
refines upon some of the ideas. The first stage of the ‘Querelle’, 
centred around Perrault and Boileau, had no sooner died down:° 
than the dispute between Madame Dacier and La Motte over 
Homer's degree of genius arose (see Rigault). The marquise de 
Lambert was hostess to both contending parties in her salon but 
had a particularly high esteem for La Motte's genius. She, and 
many other habitués of the salon such as Fontenelle, Saint- 


?the theories of both Rapin and 10 for an account of the first part of 
Bouhours are discussed by Borgerhoff, the ‘Querelle’, see Gillot. 
pp-174-200. See also Ehrard, pp.258- 
259, for mention of Bouhours’s 
importance. 
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Hyacinthe, the abbés Pons and Terrasson, were confessed 
Modernists but wished to effect 3 reconciliation between the 
warring parties. For this reason she called upon Buffier in the 
hope of making both sides come to their senses. 

His first postulate is that it is impossible either to praise or 
condemn Homers Jiad absolutely—the proper question is 
whether its merits are sufficient to cancel its defects. He draws 
attention to the universality of esteem in which the //ad has been 
held over the centuries. Certain of its features which have been 
criticised as out-of-place, such as a man speaking to a horse, can 
be seen in contemporary literature when the device of apostrophe 
of, for example, a tree or a fountain, is used. Homer’s style has 
been criticised as coarse, but, as Buffier points out, style, like 
taste, is relative: “Chaque langue, chaque nation a ses tours, ses 
figures, ses allégories; pour exprimer les pensées & peindre les 
sentiments’ (Cours de sciences, col.1512). Buffer has a strong 
sense of historical perspective and is one of the first to make the 
understanding of changing taste and fashions a critical criterion". 
This attitude is reflected in his reply to the two main criticisms 
levelled against Homer. The first is that, in representing the gods 
with human passions and weaknesses, Homer stained the image 
of divinity. Buffier believes that an enlightened Christian would 
not be in the least influenced for the worse by reading Homer; 
a Christian would not expect the nature of pagan gods to conform 
in any way with his impression of the Christian god (cid., 
col.1515). In this matter Buffier shares the view of pére Hardouin 
who in his Apoloyie d’ Homère (1716) defends Homer against 
unjust criticism. The homeric gods are not divine; one should 
accept them for what they are and admire the story for its poetic 
and moral elements. The second main criticism levelled against 
the //iad concerns the extravagances of the plot which, it is often 
alleged, are an affront to common decency. Buffer reminds 


u Voltaire’s Essay on epic poetry by Desfontaines, discussed relativity 
(London 1727), translated into French of taste; see, for example, p.41. 
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critics that the so-called extravagances were in keeping with the 
grossièreté of their epoch and that the epic was written with the 
intention of entertaining the public: ‘le dessein de la Poësie est de 
plaire, & que pour plaire il faloit suivre la Mythologie reçue, & 
ne pas faire un Poëme sur un plan Philosophique inconnu”. He 
states that both contenders agree that Homer is a great writer, 
but, as Rigault notes (p.436), omits to mention that La Motte 
also considers as ‘great’ a third-rate writer like père Lemoine. 
Buffier's attempted reconciliation met with no noticeable 
success. His short dissertation achieved some distinction in 
literary circles. It was shown by Mme de Lambert to her 
friends and was considered fair by La Motte, ‘il rend justice à 
Homére’, and a model piece of composition by the marquise 
herself who admired the alliance in Buffier of "l'esprit géométrique 
& l'esprit fin’ (Œuvres, ii.139-140). Fourmont who attempted 
to act as conciliator in the dispute by writing an Examen pacifique 
of the quarrel in 1716 praised Buffier’s efforts: ‘des lettres fort 
spirituelles . .. on y remarque la netteté de son esprit & cette 
maniere de juger dialectique, qu'il employe par tout dans ses 
ouvrages” (Examen, p.24). Brossette, in correspondence with 
Jean Baptiste Rousseau (i.11), informs him of the publication of 
Buffier’s Homère en arbitrage. Rousseau strongly disagrees with 
Buffier’s view that taste is dependent on country and century as 
this means that one will not be able to maintain any lasting literary 
standards: ‘si cela arrive jamais, les Contes arabes et le Diable 
boiteux pourront aller de pair avec Virgile, car certainement les 
ouvrages ont eu pour eux le temps, les nations, la coutume et les 
personnes’ (i.33). He criticises Buffier for not citing specific 
examples of sections in Homer’s work which the modern reader 
will be incapable of judging for lack of knowledge of the customs 
of the time (Buffier’s actual words are ‘nous ne sommes pas plus a 
portée de juger, ce me semble, de ce qui regarde les metaphores, 


124 statement made by Buffer 
quoted by the marquise de Lambert in 
her Œuvres, ii.145-146. 
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allegories, figures, ou les endroits du stile d’Homere, dont 
il nous plaira de disputer’) (Homère, p.16). Surely it is possible to 
glean some idea of these customs and beliefs from works contem- 
porary to Homer, such as the Bible. One should then be 
sufficiently well informed to judge the merit of the work. 

Buffier’s sympathies lie mainly with the modernes. He takes 
examples of various types of writing from the works of his 
contemporaries. His critical taste, however, has not stood up 
well to the test of time. Syla, the play he chooses to illustrate the 
genre tragedy, is a third-rate piece on the Cornelian model by 
père de La Rue; the comedy Damocle by a fellow Jesuit, père 
Le Jay, is mildly amusing but not of the same calibre as any of 
Moliére’s works. Extracts are taken from many of the poets of 
his day, some, like La Motte and Rousseau, known to us now, 
others like mlle Bernard (Fontenelle’s niece), Pavillon, Asselin, 
are merely names in the byways of literary history. The extracts 
in themselves show no great originality—they could almost form 
an anthology to illustrate the mediocrity of early eighteenth 
century French verse. Furthermore, Buffier criticises the classical 
conception of rhetorical analysis and does not follow blindly 
any absolute rules and criteria in literary criticism. The rhetorician 
with whom he deals at most length is Aristotle, but the quality 
for which Buffier holds him particularly in esteem is his power to 
analyse human passions, an ability with which any orator should 
be fully conversant. He distrusts Aristotle’s explanation of the 
purpose of rhetoric, to prove a point by reason rather than by 
emotion. This is dialectic rather than rhetoric. Buffier deals more 
summarily with Cicero’s oratorical writings which he views as 
entertaining digressions, and with Quintilian’s Orator which 
covers such vast ground that it becomes vague and confused in 
places. 

When discussing classical theorists on poetry, Buffer pays most 
respect to Horace. Apart from a few minor points, all Horace’s 
dictates are considered significant. Buffier, however, cannot see 
that the role of the chorus in a play, upheld by Horace, can ever 
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be wholly natural although he admits that it was introduced 
successfully in the case of Racine's Esther and Athalie. Aristotle’s 
Poetic is considered to be vague and Vida’s Poetic dismissed 
abruptly as a synthesis of Aristotle and Horace. It does not seem 
that notable influence was exerted on Buffer by Scaliger. He 
never gives a detailed critique of Scaliger’s ideas. Certainly their 
critical standards are somewhat similar; unlike Aristotle who 
believes that the unity of a poem is achieved through the proper 
co-ordination and linking of all the parts, Scaliger, expressing 
views similar to those which Buffier is later to voice, refers 
always to ‘norms of nature or of the audience rather than to 
aesthetic principles’ (Weinberg, p.359). Boileau is the only 
modern author of an art poétique discussed by Bufher. The 
Jesuit takes Boileau severely to task, implying maliciously that he 
had done little more than reproduce Horace's Ars poetica (Poésie, 
cols.5 50-551). He dislikes Boileau's biting tongue and utters the 
rather sarcastic hope that Boileau's verses 'eussent fait hair la 
médisance’ (zbid., col.52). From his criticisms of writers 
commonly considered infallible, it is easy to see that his inclina- 
tions are towards the theories of the Modernists, who professed 
to take each work on its own merits and who charged the Ancients 
(often unjustly) with admiring works blindly simply because 
they were classics of accepted repute'*. Buffier is probably not so 
extreme in his beliefs as many of his contemporaries who tend to 
be over-prejudiced in the favour of modern writers. He maintains 
a moderate position. 

Buffer's view of ‘le beau’ is out of the ordinary for his time. He 
defines the beautiful as ‘la disposition particuliére la plus 
commune, parmi les autres dispositions particuliéres qui se 
rencontrent dans une méme espéce de choses’ (Cours de sciences, 
col.587). He restricts himself to examples of the purely physical 
in beauty and arrives at his deductions by an evaluatory method 


18 La Motte, for example, makes this 
charge; see Œuvres (1754), i.57. 
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based on observation. Taking, for example, a feature such as the 
nose, a few out of the many will appear beautiful; the particular 
ingredient which is the most common among the few and rarest 
among the many is what constitutes beauty. A monster is an 
object of horror to the normal man precisely because of its lack 
of likeness to the human. Beauty does not lie, as some have 
postulated, in correct proportions or in the suitability of each 
object for its intended use. A large mouth, for example, is not 
generally considered a beautiful feature although it is admirably 
suited for the purpose of eating. Concepts of beauty vary accord- 
ing to individual human taste, century and environment, but the 
same method of evaluation is applicable. The Ethiopians have a 
different ideal of female beauty to the French; the Romans 
preferred black eyes whereas eighteenth century French liked 
blue. Beauty, therefore, is relative although, within the particular 
context of each age and society, it is an absolute concept. It is not 
surprising that this view of beauty should attract Montesquieu 
who was particularly conscious of relativity and the influence of 
climate on individuals. He thinks that Buffier’s definition of the 
beautiful is excellent and illustrates it by using the analogy of a 
crowd of one hundred people, ninety of whom are wearing an 
assortment of colours, ten of whom are wearing green. It is the 
green which will predominate, just as the few people likely to be 
beautiful will stand out in a crowd (Œuvres, i.1256). Montesquieu 
understands that Buffier’s analysis accounts for different standards 
of beauty in different countries and indeed for vagaries of taste 
in general. His concept of beauty, like Buffier’s, does not allow 
for any element of personal choice beyond the variability of 
taste dependent upon country and century. The method of 
assessing, beauty is scientific rather than personal. He introduces 
a new element, uselessness, into the concept: ‘lorsque nous trou- 
vons du plaisir 4 voir une chose avec une utilité pour nous, nous 
disons qu’elle est bonne; lorsque nous trouvons du plaisir à la 
voir, sans que nous y demélions une utilité présente, nous 
l'appellons belle’ (bid., ii.1240). For père André, another writer 
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interested in the nature of beauty, there are three types, the 
‘beau essentiel, & indépendant de toute institution, même divine’, 
the ‘beau naturel’ and the ‘beau d'institution humaine’ (Essai 
sur le beau, p.8). The "beau essentiel’ is the archetype of beauty 
in the platonic sense, the ‘beau naturel’ is a sense of the beauty of 
nature, and the ‘beau d'institution humaine’ represents the 
arbitrary beauty of changing fashions and tastes. This separation 
of beauty into three distinct divisions seems to indicate less 
confidence in the potential of human understanding than Buffier’s 
theory of the beautiful which equates absolute beauty with the 
disparate ideal of each age. Buffer sees no need for a platonic 
ideal. 

The Cartesian system of aesthetics stressed the need for 
harmony between thought and expression. Art is thought of as 
rationalistic and there are a fixed number of genres. The criterion 
of beauty is clarity and a vital condition for its assessment is 
truth. For this reason there should be no symbolism in classical 
literature. Nature is eliminated from the world picture—in 
Cartesian philosophy the universe is given up to man and to 
God". The Cartesian aesthetic seems to be well exemplified in the 
theories of pére André. The essential qualities of a work of art 
for him are truth, order, honesty and decency. The feelings 
inspired by art must be virtuous. The style of a work must be 
unified and clear. In a sense, Buffier’s beliefs about literature are 
also inspired by the Cartesian ideal. The stylistic qualities he 
recommends are Cartesian and the motivation behind a work of 
art, ze. virtuous intent, a tenet of Descartes's, would seem 
applicable to his beliefs. His views, however, are much more 
malleable than André's. 

It will perhaps be of interest to consider several aspects of the 
thought of some well-known men writing in Buffier’s time and 


Mfor a detailed account of 
Descartes’s teaching on aesthetics, 
see Krantz. 
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take their ideas as a point of comparison with Buffier’s. Fénelon, 
like Buffer, has a very elevated idea of the orator, a man who 
must not be interested in personal gain and whose ruling quality 
is virtue (Dialogues sur I’ éloquence, p.53). He defines eloquence 
as ‘un art trés sérieux, qui est destiné a instruire, 4 réprimer les 
passions, à corriger les mœurs, à soutenir les lois, à diriger les 
délibérations publiques, à rendre les hommes bons et heureux 
(Lettre à l'académie, p.40). Eloquence then must have a moral 
aim and, to be successful, must arouse strong emotions. The 
good orator needs to have a philosophic disposition combined 
with the ability to arouse an audience by vivacity of language 
and variety of technique. Buffier’s view of eloquence is strongly 
reminiscent of Fénelon’s although he does not describe in the 
same detail all the qualities necessary to make the orator. Rollin’s 
thoughts about eloquence are also of interest. He believes it to 
be based on natural talent but to be aided by knowledge of 
technical rules. He dislikes treatises on rhetoric filled only with 
percepts, which adduce no examples, and tries, like Buffier, to 
describe his conception of oratory giving numerous illustrations 
of types of style. His ideal rhetoric is “courte, nette, précise; 
qui donnát des définitions bien exactes; qui joignit aux préceptes 
quelques réflexions & quelques examples; & qui indiquat sur 
chaque matiere les beaux endroits de Ciceron, de Quintilien, & 
même de Longin, dont on a une si bonne traduction’ (Traité des 
études, ii.11). For him the aims of eloquence are threefold, to 
instruct, to please and to move and there are three types of style, 
the simple, the sublime, and the zempéré. Poetry may be divided 
broadly into epic and dramatic and is thought of as having a 
moral aim. Rollin's natural predilection for the ancients brings 
him to the belief that latin verse is considerably superior to 
French (ibid., i.266-267), and to make an eloquent plea for 
Homer's worth. Like Buffier with the Jesuits, Rollin is making a 
major break-away from the stereotyped treatises on rhetoric 
containing little more than rules of oratorical technique in favour 
in the early eighteenth century with the université and, although 
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he retains his adherence to classical models, his approach to the 
study of eloquence is much more practical". 

J. B. Rousseau is one of the few eighteenth-century verse 
writers to be a poet rather than a geometrician (Grubbs, p.216). 
He judges poetry by feeling, not by reason, specifically stating his 
dislike of ‘odes par articles’ (p.215). He was a partisan of the 
ancients and believed beauty to be the expression of universal 
truth or nature, determined by reason or common sense, attained 
by intelligent imitation of the ancients. For him the nature of 
poetry lies in expression, not thought; the harmony of sounds is 
the most important constituent. He is a rigorist for poetic form 
but not for language. He believes the quality inspiring poetry to 
be enthousiasme, ‘ce beau désordre’, which should rise above the 
confines of reason. His tenets and ideals are different from those 
of Buffier. In the fields of taste and beauty Rousseau admits 
absolute concepts while Buffer is a relativist. They have divergent 
views on many literary matters. Buffier does, however, consider 
Rousseau to be one of the best representative poets of his time 
and includes sections from his work in the Traité de poésie. 
Houdar de La Motte, Rousseau’s bitter enemy, one of the lions 
of the Lambert salon, is, on the other hand, the geometrician 
par excellence. The qualities which he considers essential for a 
writer are memory, imagination, judgement and method, the last 
being the most important: ‘L’art poétique méme a ses axiomes, ses 
théorèmes, ses corollaires, ses démonstrations (Œuvres, iii.162- 
163). Poetry is selective imitation of nature with measured 
arrangement of words, fiction and figures. La Motte is one of the 
leading Modernists and takes liberties with fixed genres as well as 
adapting classical works to suit his own purpose. For him the 
perfect poetic mind possesses ‘une imagination sublime et 
féconde ... un jugement solide ... une sensibilité et une 
délicatesse de goût’ (Œuvres, ii.95). He sees good taste as an 
immediate intuitive judgement (Réflexions sur la critique, p.31). 


for discussion of  Rollin's and rhetoric, see H. Ferté, pp.265- 
originality in the fields of eloquence — 287. 
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Buffer admires his work for its ‘qualité maitresse’, reason, and 
quotes from it liberally. He would probably allow more room for 
imagination in composition than La Motte but otherwise would 
seem to be in line with his ideas. 

One of the first theorists of literary and artistic criticism in 
the eighteenth century was the abbé Dubos with his Réflexions 
critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture (1719). The meaning of art 
lies for him in the fact that it arouses artificial emotions by which 
man can enjoy a representation of passion without any of the real 
dangers. He believes in the relativity of taste, dependent on 
‘race, milieu, moment”. Buffier’s conception of beauty follows 
these lines. Dubos maintains that one’s judgement of a work of 
art and the criterion by which one should test it should be by 
feeling, a possible interpretation of Buffier’s position. Many 
of Buffier’s ideas are similar to those of Dubos and he is thus 
breaking away from the mainstream of geometric criticism to 
appear at the root of new developments in ideas about art. There 
was a conscious effort to seek an underlying unity linking all types 
of art and Horace’s maxim ‘ut pictura poesis’ was distorted to 
imply that all art lies in imitation and that it should be judged in 
the light of its success as imitation”. 

It cannot be claimed that Buffier’s aesthetical notions have had 
any marked effect upon the thought of later writers. In some ways, 
his insistence on the relativity of beauty, an opinion he shares 
with the advanced thinkers Dubos and Crousaz, two of the first 
literary theorists, and, as we have mentioned, with Montesquieu, 
is reflected in the work of Voltaire who in the Dictionnaire 
philosophique points, like Buffer in the Traité des premières 
vérités?, to arbitrary taste in female beauty: 'Interrogez un 


lésee, for example, Réflexions, U this view is propounded by 
ii.238-261. Relativity of critical ^ Batteux in Les beaux arts réduits à un 
standards was also discussed by même principe (Paris 1746). 
J. P. Crousaz in the Traité du beau 18 ‘L’Ethiopie, où les lévres afin 


(Amsterdam 1715). Crousazs d’être belles, doivent être extrémement 
opinions are evaluated by J. de grosses; & où le nez pour être beau, 
La Harpe, pp.209-213. doit être extrémement camus, plat, 
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nègre de Guinée: le beau est pour lui une peau noire huileuse, des 
yeux enfoncés, le nez épaté (M.xvii.557). In Le Temple du 
goût Voltaire refers to the variable nature of good taste, 


La Nature féconde . . . 
Parle à tous les humains . . . mais, sur des tons divers, 
Ainsi que son esprit, tout peuple a son langage. 


Diderot in the Traité du beau (1751) which was written as an 
article for the Encyclopédie, also takes up the idea of relativity in 
beauty although he makes a primary distinction of three types of 
beauty, the ‘beau réel”, the ‘beau aperçu”, and the ‘beauimaginaire’. 
He believes that there is such a thing as absolute beauty which 
consists in ‘la perception des rapports’, itself a meaningless 
phrase, but which he seems to define as a mental perception, the 
quality for which an object is beautiful when we consider the 
object as an entity without comparing it to any external thing. 
Relative beauty is the quality for which an object is beautiful 
when we consider the object as an imitation of some external 
existence. Diderot stresses the variability of tastes: ‘Il n'y a 
peut-être pas deux hommes sur la terre qui aperçoivent exacte- 
ment les mémes rapports dans un méme objet, et qui le jugent 
beau au même degré’ (A.-T., x.41). Although it is much more 
likely that Voltaire in his form of relativism was influenced by 
Dubos than by Buffier, the case is much less clear for Diderot, 
known to have plagiarised Buffier extensively. Apart from these 
putative influences, however, it is interesting to find at an early 
date (1724), more or less contemporaneously with Dubos 
(1719), this working out of a limited relativism of ‘le beau’. 

The literary theories of the Encyclopaedists merit consideration 
in so far as one may honestly see in them a resemblance to Buffier’s 
ideas. The article ‘Elocution’, for example, by Alembert, displays 
certain sentiments about the nature of eloquence which have an 
affinity with Buffier’s views. Eloquence is the ability to transmit 


large & écrasé’; Premières vérités, 
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to another the deep feeling which one is experiencing; indeed the 
ability to make the hearer experience passion is the mark of the 
true orator as opposed to the disert. Alembert calls eloquence 
‘un talent, & non pas un art, comme ont fait tant de rhéteurs; car 
l'art s'acquiert par l'étude & l'exercice, & l’éloquence est un don 
de la nature’ (Encyclopédie, v.520). The orator must truly 
experience the passion he is describing or else there will be no real 
effect on the auditor. Like Buffier, Alembert recommends 
concision of language, the ‘style serré’, and the suitability of the 
style to the subject. Again like Buffier, he condemns many recent 
rhetorics (remplis de définitions, de préceptes, & de détails, 
nécessaires peut-étre pour lire les anciens avec fruit, mais absolu- 
ment inutiles"*. The spirit behind these remarks could be activated 
by Fénelon as well as by Buffier, and indeed the feelings expressed 
are most probably a synthesis of the liberal ideas of Buffer, 
Fénelon and Rollin (Rocafort, p.256). The article 'Eloquence', 
contributed by Voltaire, shares Buffier’s view that language is of 
its nature figurative—the common people without learning 
express themselves in figurative speech. 

One can find few elements of striking originality in Buffier’s 
writings about literature. He is in the forefront of those thinkers 
who advocated relativism in beauty and taste and introduced a 
sense of historical perspective into criticism. Broadly speaking, 
he follows the beliefs of the Lambert salon, of men like Fontenelle 
and La Motte. Like them he views poetry as a dilettante pursuit 
and conceives of its creation in almost entirely rational terms; the 
small place assigned to enthusiasm, the divine spark behind 
creation, cannot be held to be significant. He is willing to accept, 
even recommend, a more fluid interpretation of the genres as 
advocated by theorists like La Motte, but not uncontrolled 
outpouring of emotion. In esteeming eloquence more highly than 
poetry, he is also in line with popular belief. The similarity 
between his ideas and those of Fénelon has been mentioned; the 


19 Fncyclopédie,v.526.Cf. Buffer, E/o- qu’ils prescrivent ont-elles formés un 
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particular point of interest in them both lies in the stress each puts 
on the efficacy of man’s emotions. Gone is the austere Christian 
ideal of subduing the passions—on the contrary, exciting the 
passions to arouse emotion is held to be the mark of the 
successful orator. A similar idea is expressed by Porée in 
relation to drama: ‘nous sommes un composé d’esprit & de corps: 
nous voulons être émus; & l’on ne nous éclaire pas assez, si on ne 
tâche de nous émouvoir’ (Discours sur les spectacles, p.13). These 
ideas became popular, were diffused by the Encyclopédie, and no 
doubt contributed to the genesis of the ‘homme sensible’, the man 
susceptible to emotion. Stylistically, the qualities Buffer advises 
follow the Cartesian ideal of clarity, given further impetus by 
Locke. The concision and baldness of style which he counsels is 
typical of that used by many habitués of the Lambert salon. 
One cannot help but feel that his thoughts about the nature of 
eloquence and poetry, more so than much of his other work, are a 
reflection of this milieu. He is not so much influenced by the jesuit 
milieu as he specifically criticises the rhetorics in use in jesuit 
colleges, sterile collections of rules. His jesuit training, however, 
is apparent in the way he cites long examples of plays, poems and 
speeches, comments upon and interprets them in some way like 
prelections. He is not, however, interested in conventional 
devices of rhetoric, nor in the composition of latin verse, still a 
common jesuit pursuit. His interest in modern poets and the 
position he took in the ‘Querelle proclaim his Modernist 
tendencies. In this he reflects the feeling prevalent in the Lambert 
salon, the attitude which one may characterise as ‘respectable’ 
for the first thirty years of the eighteenth century, neither 
reactionary nor too progressive. The Lambert salon was the 
cradle for many future academicians. Buffier’s beliefs, therefore, 
show evidence of both the rational approach to literary activity 
and traces of a new sensitivity, and thus contribute to the growing 
acceptance as ‘respectable’ of emotional values in creative 
literature and in critical writings. 
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Study of the many facets of Buffier’s writing and of the 
contribution he made to the development of ideas has given an 
indication of his interest and his relevance in discussion of 
eighteenth century thought. His significance as an educationist 
has, it appears, been too often underestimated; both as a practical 
teacher and as 3 theoretician he was imbued with a modern spirit 
and was ready to try new ideas. He laid stress on knowledge of 
French andinstruction in the vernacular and his French grammar- 
book succeeds in implementing the jesuit recommendation 
(first suggested cogently by Jouvancy) that a pupil should study 
his own language. By describing the extent of Buffier’s originality, 
showing his emphasis on the study of history and geography, 
subjects which, until his time, were not studied with any great 
seriousness in the classroom, it has been possible to make a 
balanced estimation of the merits and defects of a jesuit education 
in the eighteenth century, and, indeed, to disprove some unjust 
accusations levelled against the Jesuits. Buffer himself took 
great pains to make his material readable, even entertaining: for 
example, in the Tableau chronologique de l'histoire universelle 
gravé en forme de jeu he turns history into a game in which one 
answers a question with the correct historical fact and moves on a 
space. He tries constantly to find new methods which will help a 
child to learn. His textbooks were widely used in jesuit schools 
in the eighteenth century and his methods for presenting history 
and geography in a simple form were popular. His ideas on 
language influenced many later grammarians who were bound 
to take his theories into consideration when formulating their 
own. 

His metaphysical writing and, indeed, his philosophical 
thinking are characterised by the desire to make his subject 
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understandable to the common man. He puts forward an 
embryonic form of psychology according to which man possesses 
a sens commun, that is, a disposition in his nature which causes 
him to arrive at certain judgements when he reaches the age of 
reason. This hypothesis is more easily understandable to the com- 
mon man than the more exclusively empirical epistemologies of 
the epicurean philosophers, and of Locke, Condillac and especially 
Helvétius who, in various ways and to varying degrees, restricted 
the source of knowledge to sense experience. It is also more 
acceptable than the inneism of Cartesian philosophers, whose 
affirmations of the existence of inherent notions and concepts 
were so often opposed. Buffier believes that knowledge derives 
from both sense experience and from abstract ideas, but he seems 
to visualise a creative ability in the mind which, because of the 
existence and action of the sens commun, satisfactorily explains the 
origin of abstract ideas. However, he places most stress on the 
importance of sense experience and, as has been shown, owes a 
great debt to Locke. His dissemination of Locke’s ideas in France 
is of major significance as he was probably the first to make use 
of Locke’s ideas critically, tempering their more controversial 
assertions. He thus paved the way for more startling followers of 
Locke, such as Voltaire and Condillac. His advocacy of precision 
of language and careful analysis of idea is an inheritance from 
Locke, to be passed on to Condillac. 

His ideas on ethics are in a sense typical of the morale laïque of 
his epoch. The code of morality which he advocates is formulated 
without reference to Christian standards or virtues, even without 
reference to God, and is essentially ‘social’—one’s actions are 
deemed good or bad with regard to the benefit or harm they bring 
to society. When God is finally brought into the picture, it is 
only to act as an additional incentive to obey the moral code. 
Again, his ideas are distinctive for their psychological insight. 
He is one of the first to recognise the existence in man of a 
spontaneous goodwill and compassion towards others, 
unreasoned and not God-given, feelings which, to a certain extent, 
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explain man’s adherence to a social code and his willingness to 
subjugate his own egocentric desires to the general good. 
Bufher’s theory of bienfaisance is an early form of this facet of 
sensibilité which was to emerge later in the eighteenth century. 
He used the term in 1726, only one year after the abbé de Saint- 
Pierre first made use of it in his Mémoire pour diminuer les procès 
(1725). It is significant also that Buffier saw a certain value in the 
operations of the passions; unlike many theological writers who 
condemned man’s sensual nature, he believes that, ruled by 
reason, the passions can be a legitimate source of contentment. 
In his ethical views, therefore, he is liberal and vital and allows 
considerable importance to the role of the emotions and passions, 
as well as to reason, in determining man’s conduct. 

His literary theories are the least individualistic of his writings. 
He is essentially a ‘geometric’ theorist, believing that reason 
plays a more important part than emotion in poetic composition. 
There are some evidences of the influence of feeling in his 
approach to composition, for example, in his view of the ode, but 
these are more likely to be traces of ideas prevalent in the seven- 
teenth century than any form of pre-romanticism. He is basically 
a Modernist, but has a fair-minded approach to the classics, 
showing no evidence of violent prejudice. For this reason, no 
doubt, mme de Lambert invited him to help in her endeavour to 
secure a rapprochement between mme Dacier and La Motte. His 
view of taste and beauty, exemplifying his belief in relative 
standards and changing fashions, is one of the early formations 
of the theory in the eighteenth century, and it is interesting 
to observe him more or less contemporaneously with Vol- 
taire, using his theory of relativity when evaluating classical 
literature. 

Various forms of Buffier’s influence upon later writers have 
been discussed. When we take a global view of these, we can see 
that in certain well-defined fields, his influence has considerable 
importance. In the case of the Encyclopédie, where large sections. 
of Buffier’s work were utilised wholesale, there is no doubt that 
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the compilers were well aware of Buffier’s existence and found 
that much of his thought on philosophical topics admirably 
suited their purpose. The Encyclopédie was widely read in the 
eighteenth century, so Buffier’s ideas on many concepts current 
in metaphysics permeated society. The Scottish school of 
common sense philosophy also bears clear marks of Buffer’s 
influence. Sometimes he is quoted in translation, sometimes 
mentioned as a source, sometimes baldly plagiarised. He deserves 
at least some of the credit which Reid received for his refutation 
of the scepticism of Hume. Buffier’s influence upon later gram- 
marians is also fairly evident. Probably this is because his ideas 
on grammar were used critically, not blindly, (in fact, he invited 
critical comment on his work) and he is frequently referred to by 
name for praise or criticism. 

Examination of similarities between Buffier’s work and that of 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Diderot and Rousseau has made clear 
the difficulty of supplying conclusive evidence that a direct 
influence exists. Both Voltaire and Montesquieu knew Buffer 
personally, Voltaire from his schooldays, Montesquieu from his 
attendance at the Lambert salon, and both make some mention 
of him. It is possible, but not demonstrable, that Voltaire as a 
French Lockian was influenced by Buffier’s metaphysical thought. 
Some of his beliefs, particularly about the origin of man’s ideas 
and the limits to his knowledge, appeared in Voltaire’s meta- 
physical writing of the 1730s. On the whole, Montesquieu does 
not seem to have drawn from Buffer any concept which pro- 
foundly affected his thought; he states his admiration specifically 
only for Buffier’s theory of ‘le beau’. Of the four, Diderot seems 
to have been most greatly influenced, especially if he (Diderot) 
was responsible for the articles in the Encyclopédie which were 
plagiarised from Buffier. Certainly some of the ethical theories 
which he puts forward in other works stressing the social nature 
of happiness and man’s inherent goodwill towards others are 
akin to Buffier’s. One can provide no concrete evidence that 
Rousseau read Buffier, but certain of his ideas and the way they 
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are expressed, for example, his view of the social contract in the 
Discours sur l inégalité, and theory of bienfaisance in the Pro fession 
de foi, might be more mature and sophisticated forms of theories 
which Buffier was advancing some twenty to thirty years earlier. 
It seems more than likely that all four writers were sufficiently 
well acquainted with Buffier’s work, so frequently published and 
used in education, to imbibe some of his ideas and to be influenced 
by the climate of opinion he helped to create. 

This frequency of publication, and the popularity of Buffier’s 
books, can be seen through his bibliography. He was well-known 
in the Parisian intellectual world and, being an habitué of the 
Lambert salon, had a wide circle of acquaintances drawn from the 
nobility and the intelligentsia. He had contacts in journalism, 
for example, with Pierre Desmaiseaux who acted as a clearing- 
house in London for exchange of English and French literary 
news. His work was easily obtainable for later writers, and at 
least three of his treatises, the Grammaire, the Traité des premiéres 
vérités and the Eléments de métaphysique were sufficiently well 
thought of to be translated into English; his history and 
geography books were published in translation in many European 
countries. Interest in him continued into the nineteenth century 
and the eclectic school of Cousin and Royer-Collard sponsored 
a new edition of his metaphysical works in 1843. In the present 
day many studies of eighteenth century thought refer to the 
value of Buffier’s ideas. 

A just appraisal of Buffier’s writing must take into account his 
weaknesses, and recognition of the fact that he is not a genius of 
the first order but merely an original and competent second-rate 
writer. He often tends to over-simplify philosophical material 
and to answer criticism by the reductio ad absurdum argument 
which has no philosophical validity. When a work is specifically 
aimed at a young audience, then the simplification is understand- 
able, indeed praise-worthy. In the case of the Traité des premières 
vérités, however, to appeal to man's sense of the absurd in answer 
to criticism is not sufficient. Another of Buffier’s failings is that 
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he is too easily swayed by criticism, and too ready to modify his 
opinion and, on occasions, to make concessions which seriously 
endanger the consistency of his thought and the strength of his 
case. Such, for example, is the way he agrees to call first truths 
‘vraisemblances au suprême degré”, seemingly unaware that this 
change of expression will be taken to imply a weakening in his 
conviction of their absolute validity. As a further fault, we may 
notice that, in some cases, Buffier does not plan his work well in 
spite of his constant stress on logical progression. His grammar- 
book was criticised on the grounds of illogical construction; his 
Traité des premières vérités contains fragmentary comments on so 
many topics that it is difficult to extract the main lines of thought. 
His weakness probably arises from the fact that he was used to 
covering vast quantities of material, in his history and geography 
books, for example, but that this method was unsuitable for 
philosophical subjects. 

On the other hand, Buffer has certain conspicuous merits. In 
general his style is as lucid as that of Descartes’ Discours de la 
méthode and his work is easy and enjoyable to read. He is never 
verbose and he makes a point of expressing his ideas with great 
concision. He is a very successful populariser. His textbooks 
written for educational purposes are couched in language and 
style suitable for a beginner. The Eléments de métaphysique, 
written in dialogue form, is a popular version of the Traité des 
premières vérités, and the process of popularisation is especially 
well exemplified by the first ‘Logique’ of the Principes du raison- 
nement, written in letter form, which presents in simple terms an 
outline of the ideas which are discussed in more detail in the 
second ‘Logique’. Also worthy of praise is Buffier’s readiness to 
adapt material to the relevant end and to adopt a pragmatic 
solution, although at times this can lead to over-simplification 
of an issue. This danger is inherent in all common-sense explana- 
tions which pre-suppose many blind assumptions, acceptable to 
the uncritical mind but not to the trained speculative thinker, but 
Buffier’s ideas have the corresponding merit of practical usefulness 
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in helping the average reader to come to grips with the basic 
currency of philosophical ideas. 

Some of Buffier’s ideas are liable to interpretation in more than 
one sense, a characteristic which may be considered either a merit 
or a defect. His theory that external truth, that is, the pheno- 
menalisation of an entity on the physical world, constitutes the 
only positive knowledge we can have of that entity, and that any 
further qualities which it possesses are known only to God, may 
be interpreted in an orthodox sense as showing trust in God’s 
power and awareness of the ontological depth of external objects. 
Also, however, it can be interpreted in materialistic terms—man 
acts on the premise that the only truth apparent to him is in the 
physical universe, and there is no room for any deeper level of 
knowledge. We may note another example. Buffier’s ethical 
theories have been interpreted in a strictly utilitarian manner by 
MacKintosh, who takes them to mean that man is wholly activated 
by self-interest in the pursuit of happiness, performing virtuous 
acts only to secure his own well-being. This interpretation is 
possible but not plausible as it fails to take into account Buffier’s 
belief in man’s altruism. Similarly, his blind acceptance of the 
mysteries of religion as above reason is taken by Robertson to 
mean that he was an unbeliever, who, by the intentional weakness 
of his argument and lack of appeal to rational analysis, showed 
that he was paying mere lip-service to Christianity (Robertson, 
ii.692). 

Although Buffier’s philosophy is mainly worked out without 
reference to God, his comments on God’s nature, existence and 
power are redolent of sincere belief. He was following the fashion 
of assigning separate areas of influence to reason and religion, 
thereby hoping to reconcile conflict between them and to 
establish the necessity of reason, as well as religion, in man’s quest 
for knowledge. The element in his ideas which makes them liable 
to more than one interpretation explains, in some part, his 
popularity with writers who were of a free-thinking disposition 
and who were perhaps anti-jesuit. In a sense, it is a measure of the 
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richness of a man’s ideas that they can be adapted and used by 
writers with many different beliefs. Analysis of Buffier’s thought, 
however, establishes without any doubt his true meaning. He 
always calls upon God as the ultimate source of authority and 
sharply discourages speculation about problems with theological 
implications, suchas the doctrine of transubstantiation. Headheres 
to the orthodox concept of the limitations of man’s ability to 
know the truth, hence avoiding conflict with the order, the 
conflict which Yves André invited by his adoption of absolute 
Cartesian doctrines such as the view that the essence of matter was 
extent. Buffier is always careful to stress that man’s knowledge is 
imperfect and, while reason enables us to deduce as much truth 
as man can attain, the limitations he ascribes to man’s nature 
safeguard the prerogative of religion as the supreme source of 
truth. 

Buffier’s ideas are considerably more liberal than those of 
many Jesuits of his epoch; men like Tournemine who professed 
a still violent antipathy to Cartesian philosophy, and Croiset 
who believed in asceticism in earthly life in preparation for the 
delights of heaven are far from Buffier’s reasonable evaluation of 
modern philosophy and advocacy of a happy life on earth. Indeed, 
it is difficult to find a ‘typical’ Jesuit. Some, like Porée, eschewed 
social contacts, others, like Buffer and Tournemine, mixed freely 
in society. There is no doubt that the jesuit order exerted great 
influence in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
jesuits’ position as educators of the noble, intelligent and 
influential and the political power they exercised through the 
person of the Confessor to the king gave them an unparalleled 
opportunity to propagate their ideas. Their success was in large 
measure due to their adaptability. They adopted an amenable 
ethic, called ‘lax’ by their critics, which was optimistic and stressed 
man’s ability to act for his own salvation. They contributed to 
every field of knowledge, although with less success in some than 
others—in the period under discussion one can name several 
famous jesuit historians and geographers, but there are few who 
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composed works of philosophy, indeed Buffier is the most 
notable. 

Certain Jesuits showed great individualism in their beliefs, 
Hardouin, for example, in his fanatical pursuit of traces of atheism 
found the taint of heresy in works of the most revered Christian 
Fathers. His thei detecti went too far even for the Jesuits and he 
signed a retraction. As we have shown, Buffier’s writing was also 
individualistic, although more circumspectly so, in his view of 
ethics, analysis of the origin and extent of knowledge and 
introduction of new subjects into the school curriculum. It is 
surprising that his merit is not more generally recognised. 
Possibly the fact that he was a Jesuit, combined with the popular 
prejudice against jesuit writers, is one reason for his neglect. The 
wide variety of subjects he covers may well have daunted a 
prospective critic and historian. However, he repays study. He 
was a significant and widely read writer in the still relatively 
little known first thirty years of the eighteenth century, showing 
in his work seeds of ideas which were to come to fruit later in the 
century. For historical interest alone, his work is worthy of study. 
The independence and novelty of many of his ideas stand out 
among the more mundane and derivative elements of his treatises 
and he can be related to the early stages of some main movements 
of thought. An important agent in developing and diffusing 
English empiricism, he is also in his own right an original 
thinker, putting forward his own explanation of man’s nature 
and role in the universe which, whatever its limitations, has a 
compelling sincerity and integrity. 
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Il est vrai Mademoiselle et j'ay trop d'interest a en convenir que 
les vers sur les eaüx de St. Cloud valent quelque chose puisqu'ils 
m'ont attiré l'honneur d'une de vos lettres; par ce seul endroi 
Mademoiselle je les préfére infiniment a tout ce qui ce peux faire 
de beau et de bon sur le Parnasse; six de vos lignes m'ont fait 
plus de plaisir que toute l'approbation du reste du monde quels 
que soient les autres. Ce sont toujours des hommes qui parlent 
ou si vous voulez des Princes mais ici c'est une muse une divinité, 
il n'est pas permis de douter de ses oracles; on ne laisse pas de voir 
qu'ils sont meslez de beaucoup d'indulgence mais ils n'en sont 
pas moins dictes par Sappho et n'eussent-ils pas cette fois une 
mérite si exacte ils ont tout l'agrément, tout l'esprit, toute la 
politesse qu'il faut pour plaire plus que la vérité mesme. 

Le Pere Bouhours, le Pere Commire et le Pere Tarteron sont 
tres sensibles Mademoiselle a l'honneur de vostre souvenir; 
c'est presque la seule chose qui ait fait sur l'esprit du Pere 
Bouhours une agreable impression depuis quattre mois qu'il est 
repris violemment de ses maux de teste. Il m'a chargé d'aller 
moi mesme vous marquer ses respects au premier tour que je dois 
aller pour mon compte vous donner des assurances des miens. 


Je suis Mademoiselle votre tres humble et tres obeissant serviteur 
Buffer. 


lpreserved in the Jesuit archives, 


Chantilly. 
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Composition of articles on metaphysics in the Encyclopédie taken 
wholly or in part from Buffier’s works 


Agir. Traité des premières vérités, pt.2, chaps. 17 and 19. 

Appréhension. Principes du raisonnement, Premier exercice de logique. 

Connaissance. Principes du raisonnement, Logique 11, arts. 21 and 22. 

Liberté. Makes use of Buffier’s wager argument from Traité des premières 
vérités, pt.3, chap.3. 

Logique. Traité des premiéres vérités, Remarques sur divers traités de 
métaphysique. 

Principes premiers. Traité des premiéres vérités, introduction, para.8; pt.1, 
chap.7, paras.51-53. 

Propriété. Traité des premiéres vérités, pt.2, chap.8. 

Raisonnement. Principes du raisonnement, Logique 1, Lettre 6. 

Sens. Traité des premières vérités, pt.1, chap.xiv to para.108, then chaps.xv, 
xvi, xvii. 

Sens commun. d raité des premiéres vérités, pt.1, chap.5, paras. 33, 34, 38, 40 
(to ‘hors de la raison’), chap. 1o, paras.80-82, chap.8, paras.66-67, chap.10, 
para.79. 

Sentiment intime. Traité des premières vérités, pt.1, chap.1, paras.9-11, 
chap.2, chap.3. 

Vérité. Principes du raisonnement, Logique 11, art.4, art.5, troisième exercice 
de logique. 

Vraisemblance. Traité des premières vérités, pt.1, chap.xxi, paras. 156-160, 
163 to ‘penser’, 164, 165, chap.xxii, chap.xxiv from para.185-189 (‘vrai- 
semblables"), 191-194. 
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Construction of the article ‘sens commun’ in the Encyclopédie, taken 
from Buffier’s Traité des premières vérités 


The text of the article ‘sens commun’ in the Encyclopédie has 
been compared with the 1732 edition of the Traité des premières 
vérités in Cours de sciences, cols.553-744. Any differences in 
Buffier's text from the text of the Encyclopédie are inserted and 
italicized in the right hand column. The underlining in the left 
column corresponds to the italicization of the original. 


Encyclopédie Traité des premières vérités 


SENS COMMUN; Par le sens com- pt.1, chap.v, col.564, para.33 
mun on entend la disposition que la 

nature a mise dans tous les hommes, 

ou manifestement dans la plüpart 

d'entre eux, pour leur faire porter, 

quand ils ont atteint l'usage de la 

raison, un jugement commun & 

uniforme, sur des objets différens du 

sentiment intime de leur propre 

perception; jugement qui n'est point 

la conséquence d'aucun principe anté- 

rieur. Si l'on veut des exemples de 

jugemens qui se vérifient principale- 

ment par la regle & par la force du 

sens commun, on peut, ce semble, citer 

les suivans. end para.33 

1. Il y a d’autres êtres, & d'autres Para.34 
hommes que moi au monde. 

2. Il y a quelque chose qui s'appelle Il y a dans eux quelque 
vérité, sagesse, prudence; & c'est chose... 
quelque chose qui n’est purement arbi- 
traire . 
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Encyclopédie 


3. Ilse trouve dans moi quelque chose 
que j'appelle intelligence, & quelque 
chose qui n'est point intelligence & qu'on 
appelle corps. 


4. Tous les hommes ne sont point 
d’accord à me tromper, & à m’en faire 
accroire. 


5. Ce qui n’est point intelligence ne 
sauroit produire tous les effets de 
l'intelligence, ni des parcelles de matiere 
remuées au hasard former un ouvrage 
d’un ordre & d’un mouvement régulier, 
tel qu’un horloge. | Tous ces jugemens, 
qui nous sont dictés par le sens 
commun, | sont des regles de vérité 
aussi réelles & aussi sûres que la regle 
tirée du sentiment intime de notre 
propre perception; non pas qu'elle 
emporte notre esprit avec la meme 
vivacité de clarté, mais avec la meme 
necessité de consentement. Comme il 
m'est impossible de juger que je ne 
pense pas, lorsque je pense actuelle- 
ment; il m'est également impossible de 
juger sérieusement que je sois le seul 
étre au monde; que tous les hommes 
ont conspiré à me tromper dans tout 
ce qu'ils disent; qu'un ouvrage de 
l'industrie humaine, tel qu'un horloge 
qui montre régulierement les heures, 
est le pur effet du hasard. 


Cependant il faut avouer qu'entre 
le genre des premieres vérités tirées du 
sentiment intime, & tout autre genre 
de premieres vérités, il se trouve une 
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; en sorte que l'un a des 
proprietez  diférentes de 
l’autre. 


para.34 to ‘horloge’ 


para.38, from ‘sont des’... 


end para.38 
omits para.39 
para.40 


APPENDICES 


Encyclopédie 


différence; c’est qu’à l’égard du pre- 
mier on ne peut imaginer qu'il soit 
susceptible d'aucune ombre de doute; 
& qu'à l'égard des autres, on peut 
alléguer qu'ils n'ont pas une évidence 
du genre supréme d'évidence. Mais 
il faut se souvenir que ces premieres 
vérités qui ne sont pas du premier 
genre, ne tombant que sur des objets 
hors de nous, elles ne peuvent faire 
une impression aussi vive sur nous, 
que celles dont l'objet est en nous- 
mémes: de sorte que pour nier les 
premieres, il faudroit étre hors de soi; 
& pour nier les autres, il ne faut 
qu'étre hors de la raison. 

C'est une maxime parmi les sages, 
direz-vous, & comme une premiere 
vérité dans la morale, que /a vérité 
n'est point pour la multitude. Ainsiil ne 
paroit pas judicieux d'établir une regle 
de vérité sur ce qui est jugé vrai par le 
plus grand nombre. / Donc le sens 
commun n'est point une regle infaillible 
de la vérité. / Je réponds qu'une 
vérité précise & métaphysique ne se 
mesure pas à des maximes communes, 
dont la vérité est toujours sujette à dif- 
férentes exceptions: témoin la maxime 
qui avance, que /a voix du peuple est la 
voix de Dieu. Ils en faut bien qu’elle soit 
universellement vraie; bien qu’elle 
se vérifie à-peu-près aussi souvent que 
celle qu’on voudroit objecter, que la 
vérité n’est point pour la multitude. 
Dans le sujet meme dont il s’agit, 
touchant les premiers principes, cette 
derniere maxime doit passer absolu- 
ment pour être fausse. En effet, si les 
premieres vérités n’étoient répandues 
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39 Ee 


ces autres premieres vérités 


para.40 to ‘raison’ 


chap.x, para.80 


end para.80, ‘nombre’ 


para.81 


premières vérités 
end para.81 
para.82 


touchant les 
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dans l'esprit de tous les hommes, il 
seroit impossible de les faire convenir 
de rien, puisqu’ils auroient des prin- 
cipes différens sur toutes sortes de 
sujets. 


Lors donc qu’il est vrai de dire que 
la vérité n’est point pour la multitude, 
on entend une sorte de vérité, qui, 
pour être apperçue, suppose une 
attention, une capacité & une expé- 
rience particulieres, prérogatives qui 
ne sont pas pour la multitude. / Mais 
est-il question de premiere vérité, 
tous sont philosophes à cet égard. Le 
philosophe contemplatif / avec tous 
ses raisonnemens n'est pas plus par- 
faitement convaincu qu'il existe et 
qu'il pense, que l'esprit le plus 
médiocre & le plus simple. 


Dans les choses où il faut des connois- 
sances acquises par le raisonnement, 
& des réflexions particulieres, qui 
supposent certaines expériences que 
tous ne sont pas capables de faire, un 
philosophe est plus croyable qu'un 
autre homme: mais dans une chose 
d'une expérience manifeste, & d'un 
sentiment commun à tous les hommes, 
tous à cet égard deviennent philo- 
sophes: 
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Ainsi leurs raisonemens les 
plus justes, ne serviroient qu'à 
fomenter entre eux l'esprit de 
fausseté, & de contradiction; 
puisqu'ils seroient apuyés sur 
de faux principes. 


para.82 to *multitude' 


chap.viii, para.67, Aristote 
avec tous ses... 


; et il n'est pas plus convaincu, 
qu'il n'est pas l'unique étre 
qui soit au monde, Gc. 


... que tous ne font pas, un 
philosophe 


ou du moins rendent à la 
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de sorte que dans les premiers prin- 
cipes de la nature & du sens commun, 
un philosophe opposé au reste du 
genre humain, est un philosophe 
opposé à cent mille autres philosophes; 
parce qu’ils sont aussi bien que lui 
instruits des premiers principes de 
nos sentimens communs. / Je dis 
plus; l'ordinaire des hommes est plus 
croyable en certaines choses que plu- 
sieurs philosophes; parce que ceux- 
là n'ont point cherché à forcer ou à 
défigurer les sentimens & les 
jugemens, que la nature inspire uni- 
versellement à tous les hommes. Le 
sentiment commun des hommes en 
général, dit-on, est que le soleil mest 
pas plus de deux piés de diametre. 


On répond qu'il n’est pas vrai que le 
sentiment commun de ceux qui sont à 
portée de juger de la grandeur du 
soleil, soit qu’il n’a que deux ou trois 
piés de diametre. Le peuple le plus 
grossier s’en rapporte sur ce point au 
commun, ou à la totalité des philo- 
sophes ou des astronomes, plutôt 
qu'au témoignage de ses propres 
yeux. Aussi n'a-t-on jamais vu de gens, 
méme parmi le peuple, soutenir 
sérieusement qu'on avoit tort de 
croire le soleil plus grand qu'un globe 
de quatre piés. En effet, s'il s’étoit 
jamais trouvé quelqu'un assez peu 
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vérité un témoignage aussi 
bien fondé que s'ils l'étoient 


end para.67. Para.68 


end para.68 
chap.x, para.79 


en sorte que s'ils étoient 
abandonnez à eux-memes, ou 
qu’ils ne fussent pas détrompez 
par la philosophie, tous juge- 
roient que telle est la véritable 
grandeur du soleil. 
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éclairé pour contester là-dessus, la 
contestation auroit pu cesser au 
moment même, avec le secours de 
l'expérience; faisant regarder au 
contredisant un objet ordinaire, qui, 
à proportion de son éloignement, 
paroît aux yeux incomparablement 
moins grand, que quand on s’en 
approche. Ainsi les hommes les plus 
stupides sont persuadés que leurs 
propres yeux les trompent sur la vraie 
étendue des objets. 


Ce jugement n’est donc pas un senti- 
ment de la nature, puisqu’au contraire 
il est universellement démenti par le 
sentiment le plus pur de la nature 
raisonnable, qui est celui de la 
réflexion. 
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de sorte qu’au même tems 
qu'ils jugeront sans réflexion 
que le soleil est de quatre 
piés; ils sont tous également 
disposés, par la moindre 
réflexion, à juger que leur 
premier jugement est sujet à 
erreur. 


finishes at penultimate sen- 
tence, para.79 
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clergé de France qui fait le fondement des libertez de l'eglise Gallicane. These 

2 volumes might be a made-up edition as Sommervogel refers to a 1 705 edition— 

Paris, Nicolas le Clerc, Edme Couterot, & Michel Brunet. Pp.240. There were 

probably 2 editions, le Clerc’s and Jollet’s, in 1705. Although Moréri gives as 
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work was first published in 1701. TheMémoires de Trévoux make no mention of 
the work until the 1 705 edition; also the 1708 edition is called ‘Seconde’. 


22. PRATIQUE / DE / LA MEMOIRE / ARTIFICIELLE, / Pour 
apprendre & pour retenir l'Histoire / & la Chronologie universelle. / Et 
en particulier l Histoire Sainte, l Histoire | Ecclesiastique & l’ Histoire de 
France. | Seconde Edition, revûë & corrigée. / Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la 
Compagnie | de JESUS. / I. PARTIE / Qui contient l'Histoire Sainte & 
l'Histoire Profane / jusqu'à Jesus-Curist. / Avec de nouvelles Tables 
Chronologiques | & Généalogiques. | [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, / 
Chez NICOLAS LE CLERC, rue saint Jacques, / proche S. Yves, à 
S. Lambert. / [rude] / M. DCCVIII. / Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roy.| 

pp-[xxxii].72.Ixxiii-Ixxvi.[vi].73-238.[xiv]; sig.a?, bł, A-F94, *G5, G-V84, 

D cm. 1614. 

NOUVELLE EDITION / DE / LA PRATIQUE / DE LA / MEMOIRE 
ARTIFICIELLE / Pour aprendre & pour retenir / l'Histoire de France. / 
Revue, corrigée & augmentée de quelques | éclaircissemens sur nos premiers 
Rois, | & d'une Chronique de Charle Martel, | tirée des Auteurs Arabes. | 
Avec des Tables Généalogiques gravées en taille-/douce, pour toutes les 
branches de la Maison / de France; & un Abregé de l'Histoire de la / 
Maison de Bourbon. / [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez 
NIcoLas LE CLERC, rue saint / Jacques, à saint Lambert. / [rule] / M. 
DCCVIII. / Avec Approbation, Privilege du Roy. | 

pp.[ii].40.1-41.[iii].42-130.[iv].14 tables; cm. 1634. 
page 130 is numbered 138. These two parts are bound in one volume. 

PRATIQUE / DE / LA MEMOIRE / ARTIFICIELLE, / Pour apprendre 
& pour retenir l'Histoire / & la Chronologie universelle. / Et en particulier 
l'Histoire Sainte, l'Histoire | Ecclésiastique & I’ Histoire de France. | 
Seconde Edition, revüé & corrigée. / Par lePere BUFFIER , de la Compa- 
gnie | de Jesus. / III. PARTIE. / Qui contient l'Histoire générale des Etats. 
/ depuis Jesus-Curist jusqu'à present. / [typographical ornament] | A 
PARIS, / Chez NicoLas LE CLERC, rué S. Jacques, / proche S. Yves, à 
saint Lambert. / [rue] /M. D CCVIII./ Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roi. | 

pP-[xii].298. [xxxviii]; ae 39, A-Aa**, Bb-Ee5; cm.1674. 

PRATIQUE / DE / LA MEMOIRE / ARTIFICIELLE, / Pour apprendre 
& pour retenir l'Histoire / & la Chronologie universelle; / Et en particulier 
P Histoire Sainte, l Histoire | Ecclesiastique, l Histoire de France. | Seconde 
Edition, revüé & corrigée. / Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la Compagnie | de 
Jesus. / IV. PARTIE. / Qui contient l'Histoire Ecclesiastique. / [typo- 
graphical ornament] | À PARIS, / Chez NicoLas LE CLERC, rué S. Jacques,/ 
proche S. Yves, à saint Lambert. / [rule] / M. DCCVIIT. / Avec Approbation 
6 Privilege du Rot. | [BN] 

pp-[ii].147.[vii]; sig. [ J+, A-M5^, N5; cm.1674. 


these two parts are bound in one volume. 
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23. PRATIQUE / DE / LA MEMOIRE / ARTIFICIELLE, / Pour aprendre 


& pour retenir l'Histoire / & la Chronologie universelle. / Ez en particulier 
P Histoire Sainte, l'Histoire | Ecclesiastique & l Histoire de France. | 
Troisiéme Edition, revue & corrigée. / Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la 
Compagnie | de JESUS. | 1. PARTIE. / Qui contient l'Histoire Sainte & 
l'Histoire Profane / jusqu'à Jesus-Curit. / Avec de nouvelles Tables 
Chronologiques et Gé-[néalogiques, & les vers à coté de l exposition. | 
[typographical ornament] | À PARIS, / Chez NICOLAS LECLERC, rue 
Saint Jacques, / proche S. Yves, à S. Lambert. / [rude] / M. DCC. XII. / 
Avec Approbation & Privilége du Rot./ [BN] 
pp-[ii].24.76.lxxvij-lxxxiij.[i blank].Ixxxv-Ixxxvj.77-235.[xiii]; sig.[ Į, A”, 
A1, B2, Ct, G-N?3, Of; cm.16. 
the last 4 pages are numbered 245 to 248. Only part 1 of this edition is in the 
Bibliothèque nationale. 


24. PRATIQUE / DE / LA MEMOIRE / ARTIFICIÉLE, / Pour aprendre 
& pour retenir l'Histoire / & la Chronologie universéle, / Et en particulier 
l'Histoire Sainte, l Histoire | Ecclesiastique & l'Histoire de France. | 
Toisiéme Edition, revue & corigée. / Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la 
Compagnie | de JESUS. / I. & II PARTIE. / Qui contient l'Histoire 
Sainte & l'Histoire Profane / jusqu'à JEsus-Cunrr. / Avec de nouvéles 
Tables Chronologiques & Généa-|logiques, & les vers à côté de l'exposition. | 
TOME I. / [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez PIERRE FRANÇOIS 
GIFFART, Libraire / & Graveur, rue S. Jaque, à l'Image / Sainte Thérése. / 
[rule] / M. DCC. XV./ AVEC PRIVILEGE DU ROI.| 

pp-[xxiv].72.Lxxiij-lxxvi.[4].73-238.138.[iv].41.[i blank].[ii]; cm.1614. 
the mnemonic verses have not, in fact, been printed in the margins of the text, 


but only at the end of the book. 
PRATIQUE / DE / LA MEMOIRE / ARTIFICIÉLE, / Pour aprendre & 


pour retenir l'Histoire / & la Chronologie universéle, / Æt en particulier 
P Histoire Sainte, l Histoire | Ecclesiastique & I’ Histoire de France. | Par 
le Pere Burrier, de la Compagnie de Jesus. / III. & IV. PARTIE. / 
Qui contient l'Histoire générale des Etats, depuis / Jesus-Curit jusqu'à 
présent, & l'Histoire / Ecclésiastique. / Nouvelle Edition, revue, corigée, & 
augmentée en | ce Volume del’ Histoire particuliére de chacun | des Royaumes 
de l’Europe. | TOME II. / [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez 
PIERRE-FRANÇOIS GIFFART, Libraire / & Graveur, ruë Saint Jaque, à 
l'Image / Sainte Thérése. / [rule] / M. DCC. XV. / AVEC PRIVILEGE 
DU ROW. / [BN] 
pp.[xii].298.[xxxviii].147.[vii]; sig.4°, A-Aa®*, Bb-Ee*, A Maa N5; cm.1614. 


25. PRATIQUE / DE / LA MEMOIRE/ ARTIFICIELLE, / Pour aprendre 
& pour retenir l'Histoire / & la Chronologie universéle: / Ez en particulier 
l'Histoire Sainte, l Histoire | Eclésiastique & P Histoire de France. | 
Nouvéle Edition, revue & corigée. / Par le Pére BUFFIER, de la 
Compagnie | de JESUS. | 1. PARTIE. / Qui contient l'Histoire Sainte & 
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l'Histoire Profane / jusqu'à JEsus-Cunrr. / [ornament] / A PARIS, / Chez 
PIERRE-FRANCOIS GIFFART, / rue S. Jaques, à l'image de sainte 
Thérése. / [rule] / M. DCC. XIX. / Avec Aprobation & Privilége du Roi. 
[BM] 

pp.22.[ii].252.[viii].159.[i blank]; sie am, A-K!2, Le, 44, A-M**, N?, Of; cm.16. 


folio az is signed á2. 


26. PRATIQUE / DE LA / MEMOIRE / ARTIFICIELE, / POUR 
aprendre & pour retenir l'Hi-/stoire & la Chronologie universéle. / ET 
en particulier l Histoire Sainte, l Histoire | Ecclésiastique, & l Histoire de 
France. | Par le Pére BUFFIER, de la Compagnie de Jesus. / III ET IV 
PARTIE. / Qui contiénent l'Histoire générale des Etats depuis / Jesus- 
Chrit jusqu'à présent, / & l'Histoire Ecclesia-/stique. / NOUVE'LE 
EDITION, / Revue, corigée & augmentée de la suite Chronologique | des 
noms des Papes, des Empereurs & des Monarques | des Royaumes del’ Europe. 
| [ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez PIERRE Girrart, / rue Saint Jaques, / à 
l'Image Ste Thérése. / [rule] / MDCC XXIII. / Avec Approbation & 


Privilége du Roy. | [BM] 
pp.[viii].221.[v].154.[vi].84; sig.at, A-D K2,[ RAF G5,[ P, A-C2, 
Dê; cm.1614. 


folios D3 and D4 are signed E 3and E4. This volume is matched with no. 25 in 
the British Museum. 


27. Pratique de la mémoire artificielle. Paris, 1719, 1725, 1735, 4 vols. — [S] 
28.PRATIQUE/DE/LA MEMOIRE / ARTIFICIELLE, / Pour aprendre 


& pour retenir l'Histoire / & la Chronologie universéle: / Æt en particulier 
[Histoire Sainte, l Histoire | Eclesiastique & [Histoire de France. | 
Nouvelle Edition, revue & corigée. / Par /e Pére BUFFIER, de la 
Compagnie | de JESUS. | I PARTIE. / Qui contient l'Histoire Sainte & 
l'Histoire / Profane jusqu'à JEsus-Cunisr. / [ornament] / A PARIS, / 
Chez JEAN-LUC NYON, prés du Collége / des Quatre Nations. / 
[rule] / M. DCC. XXVII. / Avec Aprobation & Privilége du Roy.| | [BN] 
pp.22.[i].84.168; sigas, ét, A-F84, G*, H-Ls4 KH Q-T94 Ve, Sg 
cm.I614. 
only part 1 of this edition is in the Bibliothèque Nationale and it does not 
include the History of France usually contained in the first volume. 


29. PRATIQUE / DE / LA MEMOIRE / ARTIFICIELLE, / Pour 
apprendre & pour retenir l'Histoire & / la Chronologie universelle: / 
Et en particulier l Histoire Sainte, l Histoire | Ecclésiastique & l Histoire de 
France. | Nouvelle Edition, revüe, mise dans un nouvel / arrangement 
pour en faciliter l'usage, & aug-/mentée d'une suite chronologique des 
Souverains / des principaux Etats du monde. / Par /e P. BUFFIER, de la 
Compagnie de Jesus. | TOME I. / Qui contient l'Histoire Sainte & l'His- 
toire / Prophane jusqu'à JEsus-Cunisr. / [ornament] / A PARIS, | Chez 
PIERRE-FRANÇOIS GIFFART, / rue S. Jacques, à Sainte Therese. / [double 
rule] | M. DCC. XLVIII. / Avec Approbation & Privilége du Rot./ [BN] 
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p.[iv], xxviii.265.276-279.266-440.265-276; sig.[ ]*, al, b*, A-L12, M, 
MSP TPSTIUIS Cm: 

Vol.2. Qui contient l'histoire prophane et l'histoire ecclésiastique depuis 
Jesus-Christ. Paris, Giffart, 1748, pp.iv.509. [S] 
in the Bibliothèque nationale vol.1 is matched with vol.2 of the 1767 edition, 

see no.30. 


30. PRATIQUE / DE / LA MÉMOIRE / ARTIFICIELLE, | Pour 
apprendre & pour retenir l'Histoire & / la Chronologie universelle. / Et 
en particulier l Histoire Sainte, l Histoire | Ecclésiastique & l Histoire de 
France. | Nouvelle Edition, revûe, mise dans un nouvel arran-/gement, 
pour en faciliter l'usage, & augmentée / d'une suite chronologique des 
Souverains des prin-/cipaux Etats du monde. / Par le P. BUFFIER, de la 
Compagnie de Jesus. | TOME I. / Qui contient l'Histoire Prophane & 
l'Histoire / Ecclésiastique depuis Jesus-Curist. / [ornament] | Du Fonds 
de P. F. GIFFART. | A PARIS, | Chez H. C. DE HANSY, Libraire, rue 
S. Jacques, / prés les Mathurins, à Sainte Thérese. / [double rule] / M. DCC. 
LXVII. / Avec Approbation & Privilége du Rot. | 

pp.[ii].xxviii.447.[i]; sig.[ ]!, al?, b?, A-S12, T8; cm.1634. 

— TOME II. pp.5 14; sig.A-X2, Y5; cm.1634. [BN] 
In all copies of this edition which I have seen the title-page of volume 2 is 

printed identical to that of volume 1. 


31. — another edition. Paris, Barbou, 1767, 2 vols. [S] 


32. Vers artificiels pour apprendre l'histoire sainte, l'histoire universelle avant 
et aprés Jésus-Christ, l'histoire ecclésiastique, l'histoire de France, la 
géographie universelle etc. à l'usage des écoliers du Collége de Saint 
Pierre à Lille, Lille, Pierre Brovellio, 1756, pp.48. [S] 


33. — another edition. Mons, Matthieu Wilmet, 1756. pp.50. [S] 


34. Pratique de la mémoire artificielle in: Abrégé de la géographie pour les 
demoiselles pensionnaires de la congrégation de Notre-Dame de Pres- 
bourg. Presbourg, Landerer, 1753. pp.142.56. [S] 


35. PRATIQUE / DE LA MEMOIRE ARTIFICIELLE, / OU / VERS 
SUR L'HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, / Depuis la Création du Monde, 
Jusqu'à présent. | PAR LE PÈRE BUFFIER. / [BN] 

pp-16; cm.21. 
this is an unbound pamphlet, presumably printed after 1804 as events up to 

that date are described in the verses. 


36. Pratique de la mémoire artificielle, en vers sur l'histoire universelle 
depuis la création du monde jusqu'à présent, par le P. Buffier. Paris, 
L. P. Setier, fils, 1813. pn. [S] 


37. Pratique de la mémoire artificielle translated into Spanish by Augustin 
Soler, S. J. (1711-1749). [S] 
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38. Pratique de la mémoire artificielle translated into Polish by M. Kociel- 
kowski, S. J. (1739-1773). 2 vols., 1768-1771. pp.12, 184, 248. [S] 


39. LA VIE / DU COMTE / LOUIS DE SALES / FRERE / DES. 
FRANÇOIS DE SALES. / Modéle de piété dans l'état Séculier comme 
S. / François de Sales l’a été dans l’état Ecclesiastique. / Par le Pére BUFFIER 
de la Compagnie de Jesus. / [ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez Nicoras LE 
CLERC, ruë S. Jacques, / à S. Lambert. / Et chez CLAUDE CELLIER, ruë 
S. Jacques, / à la Toison d’or. / [rule] / M. DCCVIII. / AVEC APPRO- 
BATION ET PRIVILEGE. | [BN] 

pp.[xii].1-156.15 1-15 5.156-161.170-263.296-311.[xi]; ste ës, A-Aa84, Bb’; 
cm.16\4. 


40. LA VIE / DU COMTE / LOUIS DE SALES, / FRERE DE S. FRAN- 
COIS / DE SALES, / Modéle de pieté dans la vie civile. / Par le P. BUF- 
FIER, de la Compagnie | de JESUS. | [typographical ornament] | A 
PARIS, / Chez E LE CLERC, rué de la vieille Bouclerie, / à S. Lambert. / 
La Veuve LE MERCIER, rué S. Jacques, / 4 S. Augustin. / LAMESLE, 
ruë de la vieille Bouclerie, / à la Minerve. / BORDELET, ruéS. Jacques, 
vis-à-vis / le Collége des Jésuites / [rule] / M. DCC. XXXVII. / Avec 
Approbations & Privilege du Roi. | [BN] 

pp. [iv]. 252; sig. |  ], A-Vo*. X5, Y*: cm. 16%. 

La Vie del Hermite de Compiegne is on pp.21 7-248. 


41. Lettres de S. François de Sales, adressées à des gens du monde. Nouvelle 
edition, augmentée de la vie du comte Louis de Sales, frère de S. François 
de Sales, modéle de piété dans l'état séculier comme le saint évéque de 
Genève dans l'état ecclesiastique. Tome premier. A Lyon, chez Rusand, 
libraire, imprimeur du roi, A Paris, à la librairie ecclésiastique, rue de 
l'Abbaye-St.-Germain, no.3, 1822. 2 vols,. pp 388, 291. [BN] 
La vie du comte Louis de Sales is in vol 2, pp. 103-284. 


42. MODÈLE DE PIÉTÉ / AU MILIEU DU MONDE, / OU / VIE/ DE 
LOUIS DE SALES, / FRERE / DESAINT FRANGOIS DE SALES, / 
Par le P. Burrter, de la Cie de Jésus. / [typographical ornament] / LILLE. 
/ L.LEFORT, LIBRAIRE, IMPRIMEUR DU ROI, / RUE ESQUERMOISE, 
N° 55. / [rule] / 1829. / [BN] 

pp.[iv].9-213.[i blank].[iv]; sig.[ ]?, 1-98, rot, 11-185; cm.1334. 
page 112 is blank. Then there is an additional title-page identical to the first, 

followed by 2 unnumbered pages which are unsigned. 


43. MODÈLE DE PIÉTÉ / AU MILIEU DU MONDE, / OU / VIE DE 
LOUIS DE SALES, / FRÈRE DE S. FRANÇOIS DE SALES. / PAR 
LE P. BUFFIER, / De la Compagnie de Jésus. / [typographical ornament] 
/ LILLE. / L. LEFORT, IMPRIMEUR-LIBRAIRE, / RUE ESQUERMOISE, 
55. / 1839. / [BN] 

pp. 108. [ii]. 109-208. [iv |; sig. 15, 25, 34, 45, 54, 65, 78, 84, 9°, 108, 114, 129, 135, 145, 
155916, 1792285; eu. 14. 
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44. La vie du comte Louis de Sales. Anneci, Burdet, 1835. pp.194. [S] 


45. LA VIE / DU COMTE LOUIS DE SALES, / FRÈRE DES.-FRAN- 
COIS DE SALES. / PAR / LE P. BUFFIER, | DE LA COMPAGNIE 
DE JÉSUS. / [ornament] | A LIMOGES, / CHEZ BARBOU FRERES, 
IMPRIMEURS-LIBRAIRES. / [rude] / 1846. / [BN] 

pp-213.[iii blank].1 plate; sig.1-91; cm.17. 
there are 13 re-printings of this edition between 1849 and 1874. 


46. La vita del conte Luigi di Sales ... tradotta in italiano dal Marchese 
Giovan Gioseffo Orsi. Bologna, Ferd. Pisarri, 1712. pp.141. [S] 
47. — another edition. Bologna, 1713. [S| 


48. LA VITA / DEL CONTE / LUIGI DI SALES / FRATELLO | DI. 
S. FRANCESCO DI SALES, / SCRITTAGIA IN FRANZESE | 
DAL P. BUFFIER DELLA COMP. DIGESU', / ED ORA TRA- 
DOTTA INITALIANO | DALMARCHESE GIOVAN GIOSEFFO ORSI, / Vella 
quale si ha un veroModello della Pietà con-/venevole à Secolari, come nella Vita 
del | S. Vescovo se ne ha della convenevole | agli Ecclesiastici. | DEDICATA 
| ALL'ILLUSTRISSIMO SIG. CONTE | PELLEGRIN FERRI / 
NOBILE PADOVANO. / [typographical ornament] | IN PADOVA, 
MDCCXX. / Per Giovan Battista Conzatti. / CON LICENZA DE’ 
SUPERIORI. | [BN] 

pp-149.[i blank].[x]; sig.A-K5; cm.1814. 


49. Della vita del Co. Luigi di Sales . . . tradotta del Francesi dal M** Giovan 
Gioseffo Orsi. Torino, Marietti, 1824. pp.272. [BN] 


50. GRAMMAIRE / FRANCOISE / SUR / UN PLAN NOUVEAU / 
POUR EN RENDRE LES PRINCIPES / plus clairs & la pratique plus 
aisée. / CONTENANT DIVERS TRAITE’S SUR | la nature de la 
Grammaire en général; sur l'u-[sage; sur la beauté des Langues & sur la 
maniere | de les aprendre; sur le stile; sur l'orthographe; sur | les accens; sur la 
longueur des silabes Frangoises; | sur la ponctuation, &c. | Par le Pere BUF- 
FIER, de la Compagnie de / Jesus. / [typographical ornament]/A PARIS,/ 
Chez E NICOLAS LE CLERC, rue saint Jacques, à saint / Lambert. / 
MICHEL BRUNET, Grande Salle du Palais au / Mercure Galant. / 
LECONTE ET MONTALANT, Quai des Augu-/stins, à la Ville de 
Montpellier. / [rule] / M. DCCIX. / Avec Approbation & Privilege du 
Roy. | [BN] 

pp.[xxiv].472.[vi]; sig.4?, e". A-Pp84, Qqs, Bo: cm.164. 


55 — another edition. Bruxelles, Jean Léonard, 1711. [S] 


56 GRAMMAIRE / FRANCOISE / SUR / UN PLAN NOUVEAU. / 
NOUVELLE EDITION REVUE, | corigée & augmentée d’un Traité 
sur la pronon-|ciation des e diférens de la Langue Françoise, | d'un Appendice 
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sur l’Elégance, & d’un Abregé | nouveau des Régles de la Poésie. | Par le 

Pere BUFFIER, de la Compagnie / de Jesus. / [ornament] / A PARIS, / 

Chez PIERRE WITTE, au bas de la rue Saint / Jacques, vis-à-vis la rue de la 

Parcheminerie, / à Ange Gardien. / [rule] / M. DCCXIV. / Avec Appro- 

bation & Privilege du Roy. | [BN] 
pp-xix.[x].480.36.42.[vi]; sig.a8, bt, A-Rr84, a8, bt, cê, a-d®4; cm.1614. 

the second page 42 is numbered 24. 


53. GRAMMAIRE / FRANCOISE, / SUR / UN PLAN NOUVEAU; / 
AVEC un Traité de la prononciation / des e, & un Abrégé des régles de la 
/ Poésie Francoise. / NOUVELLE EDITION, | Revue, corigée & 
augmentée des PRESERVATIFS / contre les fausses régles énoncées en plusieurs 
| Grammaires Frangoises de ce tems. | Par le Pére BUFFIER de la Compagnie 
de Jesus. / [ornament] / A PARIS, / Chez p’Houry fils, rue de la Harpe, 
devant la rue / S. Severin, au St Esprit. / [rude] / M.DCCXXIII. / Avec 
Approbation & Privilege du Roy. | [BN] 

pp-[xxiv], 535-[v]; sig.[  ]#, 47, êt, A-K8:4, L5, M-Oo*4, Pp-Sst?; cm.1614. 
folio é 3 is signed é 4. 


54. — another edition. Paris, Nicolas le Clerc, 1723, pp.[xxiv].535. [v]. [BN] 


$5. — another edition. Paris, Jean-Luc Nyon, 1723. [S] 
56. — another edition. Paris, Veuve Mongé, 1723, pp.535. [S] 
57. — another edition. Paris, Briasson, 1726, pp.535. [S] 


$8. GRAMMAIRE / FRANÇOISE, / SUR / UN PLAN NOUVEAU, / 
AVEC un Traité de la prononcia-/tion des e, & un Abregé des ré-/gles de 
la Poésie Françoise. / NOUVELLE EDITION, | Reváé, corrigée & 
augmentée. | Par le Pére BUFFIER, de la Compagnie de Jesus. / [ornament] / 
A PARIS, / Chez BoRDELET, rue S. Jacques, vis-à-vis / le College des 
Jesuites, à Saint Ignace. / [rule] / M. DCC. XXIX. / Avec Approbation & 


Privilege du Roy. | [BN] 
pp-xxi.[iii].540; sig.a8, êt, A-K®4, LS, M-Yy®4; cm.16. 

folio á 6 is signed á 5. 
$9. — another edition. Paris, Bordelet, 1732, pp.xxi.540. [S] 


60. GRAMMAIRE / FRANÇOISE, / SUR / UN PLAN NOUVEAU, / 
AVEC un Traité de la prononciation / des e, & un Abregé des Régles de la 
/ Poésie Françoise. / NOUVELLE E'DITION, | Revue, corigée & 
augmentée, | Par le Pére BuFFIER, de la Compagnie de Jesus. / [ornament] 
/ A PARIS, / Chez Marc BORDELET, rue S. Jacques, / vis-à-vis le College 
des Jésuites, / à S. Ignace. / [rule] / M. DCC XLI. / Avec Aprobation & 
Privilége du Rot. | [BM] 

pp-xxi.[iii].552; sig.a®, ei, A-K84, L5, M-Yy®4, Aaa5; cm.1634. 


61. À / French Grammar / On a NEW PLAN. / [rule] / BY THE / Rev. F. 
BUFFIER, Soc. Jesu. | [rule] | Translated into ENGLISH. / [rule] / Quo minus 
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sunt ferendi, qui hanc artem ut tenuem ac | jejunam cavillantur: quae nisi 
Oratori futuro fun-|damenta fideliter jecerit, quicquid superstruxeris | 
corruet: necessaria pueris, jucunda senibus; dulcis | secretorum comes, & 
quae vel sola omni studiorum | genere plus habet operis quàm ostentationis. | 
Quinctilian. / [double rule] | LONDON: | Printed for W. HINCHLIFFE, at 


Dryden's | Head under the Royal Exchange. | Mpccxxxiv. / pp.420. 
[Trinity College, Dublin] 


62. Nouvelle et parfaite grammaire royale françoise et allemande . .. Neue 
und vollkommene kónigliche franzósische Grammatica . . . Des Pepliers, 
Acad. Mitgliedes vielmal herausgegeben, unicke aber alles durchgehends 
aus des finnreichen franzósischen Jesuiten Hn. Buffier und anderer 
gelehrten Unmerckungen. Berlin, 1738.pp.492.88. [BM] 
There is a Dutch version of this work in the Bibliothèque Nationale. 


63. A NEW / ABRIDGMENT / of the RULES of / French Prosopta, / 
According to Buffier’s Observations. / SHEWING, / 


I. The Nature and Quantity of || IV. Of the mutual relation VERSES 


Heroic VERSES. bear to each other. 

IT. The Difference between Mas- || V. Of the Epicram, MADRIGAL, 
culine and Feminine VERSES. and SONNET. 

III. The Nature of the CESURA. VI. Opes and RoNDEAUX, óc. 


To which is added, / The Fourt Satire of Mons. Boileau | Despreaux, 


addressed to Mons. Moliere. | By TERENCE RYLEY, / Teacher of 


FRENCH in the University of Oxronp. / THE SECOND EDITION. / 
LONDON: / Printed in the YEAR, 1758. / [BM] 
pp.[iv].45.[i blank]; sig. a?, B-F4, G3; cm.1714. 
his is a translation of Buffier’s Abrégé nouveau des règles de la poésie 
française, part of the Grammaire française. 


64. Novissima Grammatica Francese ridotta assai più facile, ed arrichita dè 
precetti più utili del Feri, Buffier, Goudar, etc. Venezia, 1751.pp.352. [S] 


65. Novo metodo curioso e breve, per imperare a prefezione la lingua 
francese. . . del P. Buffier. Da Michele Feri. Venezia, Tommaso Bettinelli, 
1756. [S] 


66. Grammaire frangaise sur un plan nouveau. Translated into Spanish 
according to a reference in the Mémoires de Trévoux, Oct.1734, p.1859. 


67. VERITEZ / CONSOLANTES / pu CHRISTIANISME / Pour tous les 
jours du mois. / Par le Pere BUFFIER de la | Compagnie de Jesus. | [ Within 
ornament: Imprimé à Rouen. / & se vend] / A PARIS, / Chez E Nicoras 
LE CLERC, rue S. / Jacques vis à vis S. Yves. / ET / CLAUDE HERISSANT, 
rue / N. Dame, aux trois Vertus. / [rule] | MDCCX. | Avec Aprobation, 
& Privilege. | pp.169. [C] 
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68. VERITEZ / CONSOLANTES / DU CHRISTIANISME / Pour tous 


les jours du mois. / Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la | Compagnie de Jesus. | 
Quatriéme Edition. / A PARIS, / Chez Joseph Monee’, rué saint / 
Jacques, vis-à-vis le Colége / de Louis le Grand, / à S. Ignace. / M. DCC. 


XVIII. / Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roy. | [BN] 
pp-174.[xvii]; sig.A-Q84, cm.1215. 
69. — another edition. Seconde Edition. Paris, 1718. [S] 


70. VERITEZ / CONSOLANTES / DU CHRISTIANISME / Pour tous 
les jours du mois. / Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la | Compagnie de Jesus. | 
Cinquiéme Edition. /[typographical ornament] / A PARIS, / Chez la 
Veuve Monce’, rué S. / Jacques, vis-à-vis le College / du Plessi, à S. 
Ignace. / [rule] / M. DCCXXII. / Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roy. | 

pp-[viii].136; sig.[ ]*, A-K95, L5; cm.11 4. [BN] 


71. — another edition. Cinquième édition. Namur, Guillaume Leclerq, 1764. 
pp-140. [S] 


72. SUITE ET TROISIÈME TOME / DE LA PRATIQUE / DE LA 
MEMOIRE ARTIFICIELLE / POUR APRENDRE L'HISTOIRE, / 
CONTENANT | 1. La Géographie en Vers Artifi-/ciels avec la Pratique 
de la Géo-/graphie Mentale. / 2. La Pratique des Mots Artificiels / pour 
retenir les révolutions des / Royaumes de l'Europe, chacun / par un mot. 
&c. / 3. Les Fastes du Monde pour l'His-/toire de ce temps. / Par le P. 
BUFFIER, de la Compagnie de JEsus. | [typographical ornament] / A PARIS, 
/ Chez LE Conte & MONTALANT, / Quai des Augustins, à la ville de 
Montpellier. / [rule] / M. DCCXT. / Avec Approbation, & Privilege du Roi. | 

[BN] 
pp.[xii].226.[xiv].xxxvi.144.121-153.[iii].12-19; sig.[ Jk A-S95, Ts, Ve, 
a’, bt, ct, A-O84 Pe, V4; cm.1614. 


73. GEOGRAPHIE / UNIVERSELE / EN VERS ARTIFICIELS, / 
Exposez dans toutes les Métodes / diférentes qui peuvent abreger / l'étude 
& faciliter l'usage / de cette sience. / Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la | Compagnie 
de Jesus. | NOUVE'LE EDITION. / [ornament] / A PARIS, / Chez 
FRANÇOIS-PIERRE GIFFART, / rue S. Jaque, à l'Image Sainte Thérése. / 
[rule] / M. DC. XV. / AVEC PRIVILEGE DU ROL. | [BN] 

pp.[xxiv].346.[xvii].11.[ii].18 maps; sig.a5, êt, A-O”, P5, Q-S?, T5; cm.16 4%. 
The half-title page calls this work the third part of the Pratique de la mémoire 

artificielle. 


74. GEOGRAPHIE / UN IVERSELE, / Exposée dans les diférentes 
Métodes / qui peuvent abréger l'étude & fa-/ciliter l'usage de cette Sience. / 
Avec le secours des Vers Artificiels. | Par le P. BurrrER, de la Compagnie / 
de Jesus. / TROISIEME EDITION, / Revue, corigée & augmentée des 
changemens / de domination arivés récemment dans les / Etats de l’Europe; 
2° des noms de Pays / mis en Latin: 3° d’une Préface sur la Mé-/tode 
d’aprendre la Géogaphie, & sur les / Livres faits à ce sujet. / [ornament] / 
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A PARIS, / Chez Prerre-FRançois GIFFART, rue S. Jaques, / à l'Image | 
de Ste. Thérése. / [rule] / MDCCXXII. / Avec Approbation & as MI 
Roy. | 

V EHE 18 maps; e A A- Le ME -A- CD EGUOEESGS EE 

cm. 1614. 

Folio L6 is signed KG. On the verso of the Errata page at end of volume: Le 
Sieur d' Hanonville enseigne la geographie, selon la méthode de ce livre, avec 
l’histoire, et la généalogie des nations souveraines de l’Europe: Il demeure à 
P Hostel de Saint Louis, vis-à-vis le Colége des Jesuites rue Saint Jacques. 
This is followed by a * Dictionaire des noms les plus ordinaires de l'anciéne 
géographie, interprétés par les noms de la géographie nouvéle’ and by ‘Vers de la 
géographie universelle’. 


75. GÉOGRAPHIE / UNIVERSELE, / Exposée dans les diférentes 
Métodes / qui peuvent abréger l'étude & fa-/ciliter l'usage de cette Sience, / 
Avec le secours des Vers Artificiels. | Par le P. BUFFIER, de la Compagnie / 
de Jesus. / QUATRIEME EDITION, | Revue, corigée & augmentée 
des change-/mens de domination arivés récemment / dans les Etats de 
l'Europe; 2? d'une / Préface sur la Métode d'aprendre la Géo-/graphie, & 
sur les Livres faits à ce sujet, / 3? d'une Table des noms de pays en / Fran- 
cois & en Latin avec leurs dégrés de / longitude & de latitude pour les 
trou-/ver tout d'un coup sur la Carte. / A PARIS, / Chez PIERRE- 
Francois GIFFART, / rue S. / Jaques, à l'Image Ste Thérése. / [rule] / 
M DCC XXIX. / Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roi. | [BN] 

pp-xxiv.408; sig.48, bt, A-Gg**, Hh®, Iit, Kk10, Hi: cm.16. 


76. GÉOGRAPHIE / UNIVERSELLE, / EXPOSEE | DANS LES 
DIFERENTES / métodes qui peuvent abréger l'étude / & faciliter l'usage 
de cette sience. / Avec le secours des vers artificiels. | Par le P. BUFFIER, de la 
Compagnie / de Jesus. / SIXIE’ME EDITION. / Revie, corrigée & 
augmentée des changemens de domi-[nation arivés récemment dans les Etats 
de I’ Europe; | 2° d’une préface sur la métode d'aprendre la Géogra-|phie, € 
sur les livres faits à ce sujet: 3° d’une table | des noms de pays en françois & en 
latin avec leurs | dégrés de longitude & de latitude pour les trouver tout | d'un 
coup sur la Carte. | [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez PIERRE- 
FRANÇOIS GIFFART, rue / S. Jacques, à l'Image Sainte Thérese. / [rule] / 
MDCC XXXIX. / Avec aprobation & privilége du Roi. | [BN] 


pp-xxiv.413.[iii].18 maps; sig.48, êt, A-LI$4, Mm; cm.1644. 


77. GEOGRAPHII / UNIVERSELLE, / EXPOSÉE | DANS LES 
DIFERENTE / métodes qui peuvent abréger l'étude / & faciliter l'usage 
de cette sience. / Avec le secours des Vers artificiels. | Par le P. BurFier, de 
la Compagni / de Jesus. / SEPTIEME EDITION. / Reviie, corrigée & 
augmentée des changemens de dom|nations arrivés récemment dans les états 
de l’ Europe | 2° d’une Préface sur la méthode d'apprendre la Géo | graphie, & 
sur les Livres faits à ce sujet: 3° d’un | Table des noms de pays en françois & 
en Latin avec | leurs degrés de longitude & de latitude pour les trou|ver tout 
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d’un coup sur la Carte. | [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez 

PIERRE-FRANÇOIS GIFFART, / rue S. Jacques, à Sainte Therese. / [double 

rule] | M. DCC. XLIX. / Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roi.| [BN] 
pp-xxiv.413.[iii]; sig.a8, bt, A-Ti$*, Kk8, LP, Mm$; cm.15. 

The copy which I saw had been so cut that the final letter on the right-hand side 


of a line was often missing. 


78. GEOGRAPHIE / UNIVERSELLE, / EXPOSEE } DANS LES 
DIFFERENTES / méthodes qui peuvent abréger l'étude, / & faciliter 
l'usage de cette science, / Avec le secours des Vers artificiels. | Par le P. 
BurrrER, de la Compagnie / de Jesus. / HUITIEME EDITION / Revue, 
corrigée & augmentée des changemens de domi-[nations arrivés récemment 
dans les états de l Europe: | 2°, d'une Préface sur la méthode d'apprendre la 
Géo-/graphie, & sur les livres faits à ce sujet: 3°, d'une | Table des noms de 
pays en frangois & en latin, avec | leurs dégrés de longitude & de latitude, 
pour les trou-/ver tout d'un coup sur la Carte. | [typographical ornament] | A 
PARIS, | Chez PIERRE-FRANÇoIS Girrart, / rue S. Jacques, à Sainte 
Therese. / [double rule] / M DCC LIV. / Avec Approbation & Privilége du 
Roi. | [BN] 

pp-xxiv.391.[iii].18 maps; sig.a!?, A-Q2, R5; cm.1615. 


79. — another edition. Bruxelles, Georges Frick, 1754.pp.xxiv.4o4. [S] 


80. — NEUVIÉME ÉDITION ... PrerRe-FRANÇOIS GIFFART ... 
M DCCLVIII. [BN] 
pp.xxiv.439.[v].18 maps; sig.a!?, A-S¥, T6; cm.1694. 
The half-title page calls this volume the third part of the Pratique de la 


mémoire artificielle. 
81. — another edition. Huitiéme édition. Paris, Giffart, 1758. pp.xvi.416. [S] 


82. GEOGRAPHIE / UNIVERSELLE, / EXPOSEE | DANS LES 
DIFFERENTES / Méthodes qui peuvent abréger l'étude,/ & faciliter 
l'usage de cette science. / Avec le secours des Vers artificiels. | ET UN 
TRAITÉ DE LA SPHERE. / Par le P. Burrier, de la Compagnie / de 
Jesus. / HUITIEME ÉDITION, / Reviie, corrigée € augmentée des 
changemens de domi-[nations arrivés récemment dans les Etats de l’Europe; | 
2° d'une Préface sur la méthode d'aprendre la Géogra-|phie, & sur les Livres 
faits à ce sujet: 3? d'une Table | des noms de pays en Frangois & en Latin, avec 
leurs dé-|grés de longitude & de latitude pour les trouver tout-/ d'un-coup sur 
la Carte. | [ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez PIERRE-FRANÇOIS GIFFART, / 
rué S. Jacques, à Sainte Thérèse. / [double rule] / M. DCC. LIX. / Avec 
"probation & Privilége du Roy. | [BM] 

pp-xxiv.404.[iii].[i blank]. maps; sig.a*, bt, A-LI5; cm.1615. 

Page 256 is numbered 156, page 248 is numbered 448, page 379 is numbered 
479. 

33. GEOGRAPHIE | UNIVERSELLE, / EXPOSÉE / DANS LES 
DIFFERENTES /Méthodes qui peuvent abreger l'étude, | & faciliter l'usage 
de cette science; | AVEC LE SECOURS DES VERS ARTIFICIELS, / ET UN 
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TRAITE | DE LA SPHERE. / Par le P. BUFFIER, de la Compagnie de 
Jesus. | NEUVIEME EDITION, / Revué, corrigée & augmentée des 
changemens de domi-[nation arrivés récemment dans les Etats de l’Europe: | 
2° d’une Préface sur la méthode d'aprendre la Géo-|graphie, & sur les Livres 
faits à ce sujet: 3° d’une | Table des noms de pays en François € en Latin, 
avec | leurs degrés de longitude & de latitude | pour les trou-|ver tout-d'un- 
coup sur la Carte. | [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, | Chez PIERRE- 
Francois Girrart, / rué S. Jacques, à Sainte Thérèse. / [double rule] | 
M. DCC. LX. / Avec Aprobation & Privilége du Rot.| [BN] 
pp.xxiv.404.[ii]; sig.a®, bê, A-Kk*, LI5; cm.1615. 
There is no Traité de la sphére in this edition although it is announced in the 
title-page. 
84. — another edition. Paris, 1761. [S] 


85. GÉOGRAPHIE / UNIVERSELLE, / EXPOSEE | DANS LES 
DIFFÉRENTES / méthodes qui peuvent abréger l'étude, / & faciliter 
l'usage de cette Science. / Avec le secours des Vers artificiels. | Par le P. 
Burrier, de la Compagnie / de Jesus. / NEUVIEME ÉDITION. / 
Revue, corrigée & augmentée des changemens de domi-[nations arrivés 
récemment dans les états de l’Europe. | 2° D'une Préface sur la méthode 
d'apprendre la Géo-/graphie, & sur les livres faits à ce sujet. 3° D'une | 
Table des noms de pays en francois & en latin, avec | leurs dégrés de longitude 
& de latitude, pour les trou-|ver tout d'un coup sur la Carte. | [typographical 
ornament] | Du Fonds de P. F. GIFFART. | A PARIS, / Chez H. C. DE 
HANSY, Libraire, rue S. Jacques, / prés les Mathurins, à Sainte Thérese. / 
M. DCC. LXV. / [double rule] | Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roi. | [C] 


pp-Xxiv.439. 
86. — another edition. Dixiéme édition. 1767. pp.xviii.363 [S] 


87. GÉOGRAPHIE / UNIVERSELLE, / ZxPos£E dans les différentes | 
Méthodes qui peuvent abréger l'étude | & faciliter l'usage de cette Science: | 
Avec le secours des Vers Artificiels. / PAR LE P. BUFFIER. [DIXIEME 
ÉDITION. / Revue, corrigée & augmentée des changemens | de dominations 
arrivés recemment dans les | Etats de l’Europe. | [ornament] | A PARIS, / 
Du fonds de P. F. GIFFART, | Chez Hon Crem. DE HANSY, rue / S. 
Jacques, prés les Mathurins. / [double rule] / M. DCC. LXVIII. / Avec 
Approbation & Privilége du Roi. | [BN] 

pp-xxiv.474.[iv].[ii blank].18 maps; sig.a!?, A-V1*; cm.1614. 
The half-title page calls this volume the third part of the Pratique de la 


mémoire artificielle. 
88. — another edition. Dixiéme édition. Paris, P. F. Giffart, 1774. pp.xx.383. 
BN 
89. — another edition. Dernière édition. Lyon, Leroy, 1783. pp.10.422; 
17 maps; cm.17. IEC] 


90. — another edition. XI* éd. à laquelle on a joint un traité de la sphère. 
Paris, Barrois aîné, 1781. [Bibliothèque Ste. Geneviève] 
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I list briefly below other editions mentioned by Sommervogel which I have been 
unable to locate: 

Paris, P.-F. Giffart, 1772. pp.xxiv, 407.87. 

— Liége, J. Dessain, 1773. 

— Derniére éd. Paris, P.-F. Giffart, 1775. pp.xxiv.404.87. 

— Dixiéme éd. Paris (& se vend à Liége), veuve J. Dessain, 1778. pp.xviii. 

324. 

— Liége, Lemarié, 1784. 

— Liége, Lemarié, 1786. 

— Liége, Lemarié, 1805. 

— Lyon, 1803. 

— Nouv. éd. Liége, 1818. 

-— Liège, Lemarié, 1822. 

Editions after 1 784 were prepared by the abbé de Saive. 

91. Geografia universal. Ed. prima romana. Roma, Monaldini, 1775. 
pp.xxiij.l.456.Ix; 21 maps; cm.18. [LC] 

92. GEOGRAFIA / UNIVERSALE | DEL P. BUFFIER / EDIZIONE 
TERZA ROMANA / CORRETTA ED ACCRESCIVTA DI 
MOLTE| INTERESSANTI NOTIZIE| PARTICOLARMENTE 
DE PRESENTI | CANBIAMENTI DI EUROPA. | COLL’ 
AGGIUNTA IN PRINCIPIO | DEL TRATTATO DELLA 
SFERA/DELP. JACQUIER/ ED IN FINEDIUNAGEOGRAFIA 
SACRA| PERINTELLIGENZADELLA|SAGRASCRITTURA. 
| [ornament] | ROMA PEL DESIDERT 1800 / [black rule] | Con Licenza 
de” Superiori. | [BM] 

pp-xi.[iii].496.16 maps; sig. [ .]9*, A-Q??, R-Aa®, Bb8; cm.18. 

For further translations of the Géographie Universelle which I have beeu 
unable to locate, see Sommervogel, vol.2, col.352. The general catalogue of the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Vittore Emmanuele in Rome lists a large number of 
translations. 

93. LES / PRINCIPES / DU / RAISONEMENT / Exposez en deux 
Logiques nouvéles. / AVEC / DES REMARQUES / Sur les Logiques 
qui ont eu le plus / de réputation de notre temps. / Par le Pere BuFFIER, 
de la Com-[pagnie de Jesus. / [ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez PIERRE 
WITTE, au bas de / la rue S. Jacques, vis-à-vis la rue de / la Parcheminerie, 


al’ Ange Gardien. / [rule] / M. D. CCXIV. / Avec Aprobation & Privilege 


du Roi. | [BM] 
pp.[xxxii].526.[xvi]; sig.a®, b4, ct, A-Xx84, Yy$; cm.1634. 
94. — another edition. Paris, Frangois Didot, 1724. pp.526. [S] 


95. SUITE / DU TRAITE’ / DES / PREMIE'RES / VERITEZ, / OU / 
DES VERITEZ / DE CONSEQUEN'CE. / Par le P. BurriER, de la 
Compagnie | de Jesus. | [ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez Marc BORDELET, 
rué S. Jac-/ques, vis-à-vis le College des Jesuites, / à Saint Ignace. / 
[rule] M DCC. XXXI. / AVEC PRIVILEGE DU ROY. | [C] 

pp-526. 
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96. — Les Principes du Raisonnement inserted in Cours de Sciences, 
cols.745-892. Paris, Cavelier & Giffart, 1732. 


97. HISTOIRE / CHRONOLOGIQUE / DU / DERNIER SIECLE, / 
Où l'on trouvera les dates de ce qui s’est | fait de plus considérable dans les 
uatre | parties duMonde, depuis l’an 1600 | jusqu’à présent. | [ornament] | 
A PARIS, / Chez PIERRE-FRANÇOIS GIFFARD, rue / Saint Jacques, à 
Sainte Therese. / [rule] / M. DCCXV. / Avec Approbation & EE Ai 
Roy. | 

EE blank].69.[xv]; sig.[ ]?, 64, a-cf, dt, A-T®, 
V8, ut, V6, X-Dd?, Ee®, A-C?2, D$; cm.1534. 
The Suite de l'histoire chronologique du dernier siècle jusqu'à l’année présente 

is in this volume. 


98. HISTOIRE / CHRONOLOGIQUE / DU / DERNIER SIECLE, / 
Où l’on trouvera les dates de ce qui s'est | fait de plus considérable dans les 
quatre | parties du Monde, depuis l'an 1600. | jusqu'à present. | [ornament] / 
A PARIS, / Chez PrERRE-FRANÇOIS GIFFART, / rué S. Jacques, à Sainte 
Therese. / [rule] / M. DCC. XXIV. / Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roy.| 

Pp-cccxxix.69. [C] 


99. HOMERE / EN / ARBITRAGE. / [ornament] / A PARIS, / Chez PIERRE 
PRAULT, à l'entrée / du Quay des Gesvres, du côté du Pont / au Change, 
au Paradis. / [rule] / M. DCCXV. / Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roy. | 

pp-44.[iv]; sig.A-D84; cm. 1534. [BN] 


100. Dissertation: Si nous sommes en état de juger des défauts d'Homére 
inserted in Cours de Sciences, cols.1507-1520. Paris, Cavelier & Giffart, 
1732. 

The work was not reprinted, as Sommervogel states, but merely mentioned in 

Nouvelles littéraires de La Haye,1715, vol.1, p.353. 


101. INTRODUCTION / A L'HISTOIRE / DES MAISONS / SOUVE- 
RAINES / de l'Europe: / Avec un grand nombre de Tables Gènèalogiques | 
gravées & imprimées. | Par le Pére BUFFIER, de la Compagnie / de Jesus. / 
TOME I. / [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez E ANTOINE- 
URBAIN COUSTELIER, / Quay des Augustins: / ET / PreRRE-FRANGOIS 
GIFFARD, / rue S. Jacques. / [rule] / M. DCC. XVII. / Avec Aprobations & 
Privilége. | pp.[x].xxix.456. 4 tables; sig.[ bn 46, &6, A- T3; cm.r6. 

= LOMB ITT C MSDGCUNVIE 

pp-[ii].viii.432. 11 tables; sig.[ ]!*, a4, A-S12; cm.16. 


INTRODUCTION / A L’HISTOIRE / DES MAISONS / SOUVE- 
RAINES / de l'Europe. / TOME III. | Où se trouve un Abrégé & un Suplé- 
ment | des deux premiers Volumes. | [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, / 
Chez E ANTOINE-URBAIN CoUTELIER, / Quai des Augustins: / ET / 
PreRRE-FRANGOIS GIFFARD, / rue S. Jacques. / [rule] / Avec Aprobation & 
Privilége. | BN] 

pp-[ii].xiv.xlviii.433-528. 27 tables; sig.[ bar, Tas, V#2 T-Y!; cm.r6. 
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102. TABLEAU CHRONOLOGIQUE / DE / L’HISTOIRE / UNI- 
VERSELE / GRAVE EN FORME DE JEU; | Avec l'exposition des 
Régles de ce / Jeu, & des Faits Historiques / dont il est composé. / Se vend 
enluminé avec le Livre, | vingt sols. | [typographical ornament| | A PARIS, / 
Chez Josepx Moser", rue S. Jaques, / à S. Ignace, vis-à-vis l'Eglise / du 
College des Jesuites. / [rule] / M. DCC. XVII. / Avec Aprobation & 
Privilége. | [BN] 

pp.[ii].65.[v]; sig.[ Am, B2, C8, D3; cm.1515. 


103. — another edition. Deuxiéme édition, revue et corrigée. Paris, Veuve 
Mongé, 1722. [S] 


104. Nouveaux éléments d'histoire et de géographie. Paris, Le Clerc, 1718. 
pP-192. [VE] 

105. NOUVEAUX / ÉLÉMENS / D'HISTOIRE / ET / DE GEOGRA- 
FIE, / A l'usage des Pensionnaires du Colége | de Louis LE GRAND. / 
SECONDE EDITION, | Par le P. Desen, de la Compagnie de 
JESUS. / [ornament] | Imprimé à Rouen, | A PARIS, / Chez PIERRE 
FRANÇOIS GIFFARD, rué / saint Jaque, à sainte Therese. / [rule] / M. DCC. 
XXVI. / AVEC PRIVILE'GE DU ROY. | 

pp-170.24. 

106. NOUVEAUx ÉLÉMENS / D'HISTOIRE / ET / DE GEOGRA- 
FIE, / À l'usage des Pensionnaires du Colége | de Louis LE GRAND. / 
SECONDE EDITION. | Par le P. Burrier, de la Compagnie de 
JESUS / [ornament] | Imprimé à Rouen. | A PARIS, / Chez Marc Bonpz- 
LET, rué S. Jac-/ques, vis-à-vis le College des Jesuites, / à Saint Ignace. / 
[rule] / M. DCC. XXXI. / AVEC PRIVILEGE DU ROY./ | [BN] 

pp.vuilr29.[u]:24:35.[1b5 sig.| T, A-M5S5 IN& OS NS, Of AS Be Ce: 
cm.I614. 

The Eléments de la science des médailles is in this volume. 


107. — another edition. Paris, 1740. [S] 


108. NOUVEAUX ÉLÉMENS / D'HISTOIRE / ET / DE GEOGRA- 
PHIE. / A l'usage des Pensionaires du Colége de | Louis LE GRAND. / NOU- 
VELLE EDITION. | Par le P. Buren, de la Compagnie de JESUS. / 
[ornament] / A PARIS, / Chez PIRRE-FRANÇOIS GIFFART, rue saint / 
Jacque, à sainte Therese. / [rule] / M. DCC. LII. / AVEC PRIVILEGE 
DU ROY. | [BN] 

pp-[viii].169.[iii].24; sig.at, A-O**, P?, Q8, R55 cm.16%4. 

109. SUITE / AUX / NOUVEAUX ÉLÉMENS / D'HISTOIRE / ET DE 
/ GEOGRAFIE / UNIVERSELLE: / CONTENANT LES QUES- 
TIONS / & les Réponses choisies sur l'Histoire Sainte & / profane 
l'Histoire de France & la Géografie. / TIRE’ E DE LA MEMOIRE 


ARTIFICIELLE, | pour faciliter l'étude & la Mémoire des jeunes | 
Commengans. | [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, | Chez PreRRE- 
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FRANÇOIS Girrart, / rue S. Jacques, à Sainte Therese. / [rule] / M. DCC. 
LVII. / AVEC APPROBATION ET PRIVILEGE DU ROY. | 
pp-[ii].235.[iii]; sig.[ J6 A-S®4, T5, V5; cm.1634. [BN] 


11e. NUEVOS ELEMENTOS / DE LA / HISTORIA UNIVERSAL, / 
SAGRADA, Y PROFANA, / DE LA / ESFERA, Y GEOGRAFIA / 
CON / UN BREVE COMPENDIO / DE LA / HISTORIA DE 
ESPANA, Y FRANCIA; / SACADOS / De los que escribió en Francés / 
EL PADRE CLAUDIO BUFFIER, | de la Compañia de Jesus, por otro 
de la misma Com-|pafíia, y para el uso del Imperial Colegio de Nues-/tra 
Señora, y Santiago de Cordellas | de Barcelona. | [rule] | CON LAS 
LICENCIAS NECESARIAS. / Barcelona: En la Imprenta de Francisco 
Olivér, y / Marti, Plaza de S. Jayme. Año 1771. / [BM] 

pp-14.[ii].518.[i blank]; sig.[ ]8, A-Ii$, Kk‘; cm.14%. 


111. SENTIMENS / CHRETIENS, / SUR / LES PRINCIPALES VERI- 
TEZ / DELA RELIGION; / Exposez en Prose, en Vers, & / en Estampes: 
| Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la | Compagnie de Jesus. | | typographical ornament] 
/ A PARIS, / Chez Josepx Monee’, rue S. Jaques / à S. Ignace, vis-a-vis 
l'Eglise / du Colége des Jésuites. / [rule] / M. DCC. XVIII. / Avec Apro- 
bation & Privilége. | [BN] 

pp-xii.125.[vii]; sig.a9, A-F126, G12; cm.13. 


112. SENTIMENS / CHRETIENS / SUR / LES PRINCIPALES VERI- 
TEZ / DE LA RELIGION, / Exposez en Prose & en Vers. / Par le Pere 
Buren, / de la Compagnie de Jesus. | [typographical ornament] | A 
EVREUX, | Chez JEAN Matassis, Impri-/meur de Monseigneur 
l'Ilustris- / sime & Reverendissime Evêque. / [rule] / M. DCCXXX./ [C] 

pp-132(°) 

In the copy I used the last few pages were missing so I could not verify the exact 
number of pages. 


113. HISTOIRE / DU NOUVEAU / TESTAMENT, / AVEC | DE 
COURTES REFLEXIONS. / [ornament] / A ROUEN, / Chez la Veuve 
de JEAN OursEL, / rue Saint Jean, à l'enseigne / de Imprimerie. / [rule] / 
MDCCXIX. / Avec Permission & Privilege du Roy. | [BN] 

pp-[viii].236.[viii] sig.[ RK A-V84, X?; cm.16%. 
Buffier is named as the author in the Privilege. 


114. EXERCICES / DELA PIETE' / CHRETIENNE. / Pour retourner à 
Dieu, & luy | demeurer fidélement attaché. | A l'usage des Missions. / Par 
le Pere BUFFIER, de la | Compagnie de JESUS. / [ornament] | A ROUEN, / 
Chez PH. F. Casur, ruë / du Bec, proche la Messa-/gerie de Paris. / 
[rule] / M. DCC. XXIV. / Avec Approbation & Privilege. | [BN] 


pp-139-[v]; sig. A-M®4; cm.r2. 
115. — another edition. Paris, 1718. [S] 
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116. EXERCICES / DE LA PIETÉ / CHRÉTIENNE, / POUR 
RETOURNER A DIEU, | & lui demeurer fidélement ataché. | Par le 
P. BurrIER, de la Compagnie / de JESUS. / $/XIE'ME EDITION. | 
[zypographical ornament] | Imprimé à Rouen. | A PARIS, / Chez E J. B. 
LAMESLE, rué vieille Bouclerie / à la Minerve. / ET / Marc BORDELET, 
ruë saint Jacques, / vis-à-vis le College des Jésuites. / [rule] / M. DCC. 
XXXV. | Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roi. | [C] 


pp.80.48. 


117. EXERCICE / DE LA PIETE / CHRETIENNE, / Pour retourner à 
Dieu, & lui demeu-[rer fidélement attaché. | Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la / 
Compagnie de JESUS. / Sixiéme Edition. | [typographical ornament] | 
Imprimé à Rouen, | A PARIS, / Chez E VALLEGRES fils, rué de la vieille 
Bou-/clerie. / Marc BORDELET, rué S. Jacques, / vis-à-vis le College des 
Jesuites. / Et Simon LANGRONE, rué S. Victor, / atenant le Seminaire de 
saint Nicolas / du Chardonet. / [rule] / Avec Aprobation & Privilége.| [BN] 

pp-[iv].80.48; sel ]?, a-cl?, di, e-fl2; cm.1514. 


118. — another edition. Dijon, 1737. [S] 
119. — another edition. Sixième édition. Paris, 1737. [S] 


120. TRAITE / DES / PREMIE'RES / VERITEZ, / ET DE LA SOURCE 
/ DE NOS JUGEMENS, / OU / L’on examine le sentiment des Philo-/ 
phes de ce temps, sur les premiéres / notions des choses. / Par le P. 
BUFFIER, de la Compagnie | de Jesus. | [typographical ornament] | A 
PARIS, / Chez la veuve Mater, ruë S. Jacques, vis-à-vis / le College 
du Plessis. / [rule] / M. DCC. XXIV. / Avec Approbation & Privilege du 
Roi. | [BN] 

pp-x.[iv].324.1-132.233-290 [viii]; sig.[ ]', A-Cc9*^, Ddf, A-Q%, [ ]5 


cm.10. 


121. TRAITE’ / DES / PREMIE’RES / VERITEZ, / ET DE LA SOURCE 
/ DE NOS JUGEMENS, / OU | L'on examine le sentiment des Philo-/ 
phes de ce temps, sur les premiéres / notions des choses. / Par /e P. 
BUFFIER, de la Compagnie | de Jesus | [typographical ornament] / A PARIS, / 
Chez Jean-Luc Nyon, au premier pavillon du / Collège des quatre 
Nations, à Sainte Monique. / [rude] / M. DCC. XXIV. / Avec Approbation 
& Privilege du Rot. | [C] 

pp-X-324-290. 


122. — another edition. Paris, François Flahaut & François Didot, 1724. 
Sommervogel is perhaps confusing the Traité des premières vérités with the 
Suite du traité des premières vérités, see no.94. [S] 


123. Traité des premières vérités inserted in Cours de Sciences, cols.5 53-744- 
Paris, Cavelier & Giffart, 1732. 
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124. LA / DOCTRINE / DU / Sens commun, | OU / TRAITE DES 
PREMIÈRES VÉRITÉS /ET DE LA SOURCE DE NOS JUGEMENS, 
/ SUIVI D'UNE EXPOSITION DES PREUVES LES PLUS SEN- 
SIBLES DE LA / VERITABLE RELIGION. / Par te P.B.D.L.C.D.J. / 
Ouvrage qui contient le développement primitif du principe de / P Autorité 
générale, adopté par M. P Abbé F. DE LA MENNAIS, / comme l'unique 
fondement de la Certitude. / Pour servir d’ APPENDICE au Tome II de 
P Essai sur l Indifférence | en matière de Religion. | [rule] | AVIGNON, / 
CHEZ SEGUIN AÍNÉ, IMPRIMEUR-LIBRAIRE. / 1822. / [BN] 
pp-[iv]-440-449-492.[viii]; sig.[ .]5, 2-318, 3275 cm.2175. 
The editor has omitted part of the passage where the sens commun ts presented 
as a rule of certainty only about things ‘dont la connaissance soit parfaitement à 
la portée des hommes qui en rendent temoignage’. 


125. TRAITÉ / DES / PREMIÈRES VÉRITÉS, / ET / DE LA SOURCE 
DE NOS JUGEMENTS, / Pan LE P. BUFFIER, / DE LA COMPA- 
GNIE DE JÉSUS. / Nouvelle Edition, | AUGMENTEE D'UNE 
NOTICE ET DE NOTES CRITIQUES, / Par un Professeur de 
philosophie. / [ornamental rule] | LIBRAIRIE CLASSIQUE DE 
PERISSE FRÈRES. / PARIS, / Rue du Pot de Fer St-Sulpice, 8. / 
LYON, Grande rue Mersière, 33. / 1843. / [BN] 


pp.xxxvi.355.[i blank]; sig.[ P, A*, BY, 1-14", 1515; cm.1734. 


126. OEUVRES / PHILOSOPHIQUES / DU PÈRE BUFFIER / de la 
Compagnie de Jésus / AVEC NOTES ET INTRODUCTION / PAR 
FRANCISQUE BOUILLIER / Membre correspondant de l'Institut/ 
et Professeur à la Faculté des Lettres de Lyon / [rz/e] / Traité des pre- 
mières vérités / Éléments de métaphysique / Examen des préjugés vulgaires 
| [typographical ornament | | PARIS / CHARPENTIER, LIBRAIRE- 
ÉDITEUR / 29, RUE DE SEINE / [rule] / 1843 / [personal copy] 


pp.[iv]-xlvi.[ii].475.[i blank]; sig.[ ]?, a-df, 1-395, 405; cm.1715. 
127. — another edition. Paris, Adolphe Delahays, 1843, pp.xlvi.475. [S] 


128. FIRST TRUTHS, / AND THE / ORIGIN or our OPINIONS, / 
EXPLAINED: / WITH / AN ENQUIRY / Into the Sentiments of / 
MODERN PHILOSOPHERS, / Relative to our primary Ideas of 
Things. / TRANSLATED FROM / The FRENCH of Pere BUFFIER. | 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED / A Detection of the Plagiarism, Conceal- 
ment, and In-/gratitude of the Doctors REID, BEATTIE, and / 
OSWALD. / Render unto Cesar the Things which are Caesar's. | LON- 
DON: / Printed for J. JOHNSON, N° 72, St. Paul's Church-Yard. | 
M, DCC, LXXX. / [BM] 


pp.[iv].lix.[ii blank].Ixvi-lxxi[i blank].438; sig.[ ]?, b-d$, et, fe, B-Z8, 
a-Ee?, Ff?; cm.22. 
Page lxxi is numbered lxx. 
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129. ELEMENS / DE / ME'TAPHISIQUE / A la portée de tout le monde. | 


Par le Pére Burrter, de la Compagnie de Jesus. / [ornament] | imprimé à 
Evreux. | A PARIS, / Chez PIERRE Francois GIFFART rue St. Jacques, / 
à l’Image de Ste. Therese. / ET / Chez La Veuve Monee’ / rue St. Jaques, / 
vis à vis le Collége du Plessis.1725. / [rule] / Avec Aprobation & Privilége. | 
pp-[iv].132; sig.[ ]?, A-K®4, L4, M2; cm.1634. [BM] 


130. — another edition. Paris, P. F. Giffart, 1750. [S] 


131. — Eléments de métaphysique inserted in Cours de Sciences, cols.893- 
936. Paris, Cavelier & Giffart, 1732. 


132. — Eléments de métaphysique inserted in Oeuvres philosophiques, 
1843 ed. 


133. CONVERSATIONS / ON THE / ELEMENTS or METAPHYSICS. 
/ BY CLAUDE BUFFIER. / [rze]] TRANSLATED FROM THE 
FRENCH, WITH NOTES. | [rule] | BY THE / REV. RICHARD 
PENNELL, M. A., / Formerly of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. / [rule] / 
BATH: / PRINTED BY J. AND J. KEENE. / SOLD BY SAMUEL 
SIMMS, AND EDWIN COLLINGS, BATH; / AND WHITTAKER, 
LONDON. / [rule] / 1838. / [BM] 

pp.vii.[i blank].200.[iv]; sig.[ ]*, B-K5, L-O!*; cm.18%. 
Folios L5, M5, N5, O5 are signed L3, M3, N3, O3. 


134. TRAITE / DE LA / SOCIETE CIVILE, / Et du moyen de se rendre 
heureux, en / contribuant au bonheur des personnes / avec qui l’on vit. / 
Avec des Observations sur divers Ouvrages | renomez de Morale. | Par le 
Pere Burrier, de la Compagnie / de JESUS. / [ornament] | Imprimé a 
Roüen, | A PARIS, / Chez PIERRE-FRANCOIS GIFFART, / rue saint 
Jacques, à sainte Therese. / [rude] / M. DCC. XXVI. / Avec Aprobation & 
Privilége. | [BN] 

pp.[xxiv].272.201.[ix]; sig.[ ]*, â$, A-L", M4, a-q**, r$, [ F; cm.1634. 
Folios 41-5 are signed A2-6. Folio fi is signed gi. 


135. TRAITÉ / DE LA / SOCIÉTÉ CIVILE, / Et du moyen de se rendre 
heureux, / en contribuant au bonheur des / personnes avec qui l'on vit. / 
Avec des Observations sur divers | Ouvrages renomez de Morale. | Par le 
Pere Burrier, de la Compagnie / de Jesus. / [ornament] | Imprimé à 
Rouen. | A PARIS, / Chez BniassoNw, rue Saint Jacques, / à la Science. / 
[rule] / M. DCCXXVI. / Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roy./  [BM] 

pp.[xxii].272, 2o1.[ix]; sig.[ P, a8, A-L", M4, aal ]5; cm.1635. 
Folios A1 to A5 are signed A2 to AG. Folio fi is signed gi. 


136. — another edition. Paris, Bordelet, 1726. [S] 


137. Traité de la société civile inserted in Cours de Sciences, cols.1061-1256. 
Paris, Cavelier & Giffart, 1732. 
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138. LE TEMPLE / DU / BONHEUR, / OU / RECUEIL / DES PLUS 
EXCELLENS TRAITÉS / SUR LE BONHEUR, / EXTRAITS DES 
MEILLEURS AUTEURS / ANCIENS ET MODERNES. / TOME SECOND. / 
[typographical ornament] | A BOUILLON, / Aux DÉPENS DE LA SOCIÉTÉ 
‘TYPOGRAPHIQUE. / £t se trouve à PARIS, / Chez Lacomse. / M. DCC. 
Gas blank [ P, A-Xs, Y6; cm.16% p 
Jiv].346.[ii blank]; sig.[ ]?, A- X8, V6; cm.1614. 

FE À E pee sur les moyens de se rendre heureux dans la 

société en contribuant au bonheur des autres, from the Traité de la société civile 


is from pp.299 to 346. 


139. SUITE / DE LA / GRAMMAIRE FRANCOISE / SUR UN PLAN 
NOUVEAU. / Ou / TRAITE PHILOSOPHIQUE / ET / PRATIQUE 
D'ELOQUENCE. / Contenant des exemples de chaque sorte de / 
Piéces d'Eloquence, suivis de Réflexions / Critiques; avec une Notice des 
Auteurs les / plus renommez qui en ont traité. / Par le Pere BUFFIER, 
de la Compagnie | de Jesus. / [ornament] / A PARIS, / Chez E NicoLas LE 
CLERC, rué de la vieille Bou-/clerie. / JEAN Muster, Quai des Augustins. / 
CiaupE-Louts THiBousT, Place de Cambray. / [rule] / M. DCC. XXVIII. 
| Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roy. | [BM] 

pp.[xviii].270.[vi]; sig.[ Fa A-L2, M*, N3; cm.1615. 

Folio AG is signed A45, B 2 is signed A2. There is a second Privilege at the end 
of the book to Charles le Gobien, S. J., to publish Lettres édifiantes et curieuses 


écrites des Missions étrangéres. 


140. — another edition in Cours de Sciences, cols.293-460. Paris, Cavelier 
& Giffart, 1732. 


141. SUITE / DE LA / GRAMMAIRE FRANCOISE / SUR UN PLAN 
NOUVEAU, / Ou / TRAITE PHILOSOPHIQUE / ET / PRATIQUE 
DE POESIE. / Contenant des exemples de chaque sorte de / Piéces de 
Poésies, suivis de Réflexions / Critiques; avec une Notice des Auteurs les / 
plus renommez qui en ont traité. / Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la Compagnie | 
de Jesus. / [ornament] A PARIS, / Chez E Nicoras LE CLERC, rué de la 
vieille Bou-/clerie. / JEAN Muster, Quai des Augustins. / CLAUDE- 
Lous Tursoust, Place de Cambray. / [rule] / M. DCC. XXVIII. / Avec 
Approbation & Privilege du Roy. | [BM] 

pp.[xviii].312, 113-136; sig.[ bas, a-n22, OS, pt; cm.16%. 


142. — another edition in Cours de Sciences, cols.421-552. Paris, Cavelier 
& Giffart, 1732. 


143. COURS / DE / SIENCES / SUR DES PRINCIPES NOUVEAUX 
| & simples; | POUR FORMER LE LANGAGE, / L'ESPRIT ET LE 
COEUR, / DANS L'USAGE ORDINAIRE DE LA VIE. / Par le Pére 
BUFFIER, de la Compagnie de JESUS. / [ornament with motto: STAT SUA 
CUIQUE MERCES] / A PARIS, / Chez E GuiLLAUME CAVELIER, rue Saint 
Jacques, au Lis d'or. / ET / Prerre-Francors GIFFART, rue Saint Jacques, 
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à Sainte Thérése. / [rule] / M. DCC. XXXII. / AVEC APPROBATION 

ET PRIVILEGE DU ROY. | [BM] 
cols.xxiv.1560.[xxiv]; sig.[  ]?, b-c?, A-90%; cm.38. 

This volume is a collection of Buffier’s works: nos.50, 139, 141, 120, 93, 
229, 26, 134, 144, also-Eclaircissements des difficultés proposées sur divers 
traités de ce Cours de Sciences; Discours sur l’étude & sur la méthode des 
sciences; Dissertations sur divers sujets par rapport au Cours de Sciences: a) sur 
la nature du goût: b) no.100; c) nouvel examen des vers de Lucain: d) si les 
règles et les beautés de la musique sont arbitraires ou réelles: e) sur une question 
de jurisprudence: f) sur la nature de ce qui s'appelle ‘le Change’ dans le commerce 
de l Europe: g) de l'origine et de la nature du droit et de l équité. 


144. EXPOSITION / DES PREUVES / LES PLUS SENSIBLES / DE / 
LA VERITABLE / RELIGION. / Par le Pére BuFFIER, de la Compagnie | 
de Jesus. | A PARIS, / Chez E GUILLAUME CAVELIER, rue saint Jacques, / 
au Lys d’or. / PIERRE-FRANÇOIS GIFFART, rue / saint Jacques, à sainte 
Thérése. / ÆT / Rom fils, Quai des Augustins, à S. Athanase. / [rule] / 
M. DCCXXXII. / Avec Aprobation & Privilége du Roi. | [BN] 


pp-Vii.[iii].468; sig.aÿ, A-Pp*4, Qqf; cm.1634. 

145. EXPOSITION / DES PREUVES / LES PLUS SENSIBLES / DE / 
LA VERITABLE / RELIGION. / Par le Pére BUFFIER, de la Compagnie | 
de Jesus. / [ornament] / A PARIS, / Chez Bot fils, Quai des Augustins, 
/ à saint Athanase. / [rule] / M. DCC. XXXII. / Avec Aprobation & 
Privilége du Roi. | [BM] 

pp. vii.[iii].468; sig.aÿ, A-Pp54, Qq*; cm.1615. 

146. — another edition in Cours de Sciences, cols. 1257-1422. Paris, Cavelier 


& Giffart, 1732. 


147. EXPOSITION / DES PREUVES/ LES PLUS SENSIBLES|DE/ 
LA VÉRITABLE / RELIGION. / Par /e Pere BUFFIER, de la Compagnie | 
de Jesus. | [ornament] / A PARIS, / Du Fonds de la Veuve Bordelet, | Chez 
HuwsLor, Libraire, rue S. Jacques, / vis-à-vis l'Eglise des Jésuites. / 
[double rule] | M. DCC. LXI. / Avec Approbation & Privilége du Roi] | [C] 

pp.vii.468. 


148. — another edition in La doctrine du sens commun, see no.124. 


149. ANALYSE ET EXTRAIT / D'UNE / EXPOSITION / DES 
PREUVES LES PLUS SENSIBLES / DE LA VÉRITABLE RELI- 
GION. / [ornament with motto: SOCIÉTÉ CATHOLIQUE DES BONS LIVRES, 
ATTENDE LECTIONI. I TIM.4.13] / PARIS, / A LA SOCIÉTÉ CATHO- 
LIQUE DES BONS LIVRES / RUE DU POT-DE-FER, N° 4. / 
[rue] / M. D. CCC. XXVIII. / [BN] 

pp-[vi].109.[i blank]; sig.[ ]*, 1-4", 57; cm.18. 

In the Avis to the subscribers Buffier is named as the author. 
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150. — another edition in vol.9, cols.114-248 of Migne’s Démonstrations 
évangéliques. Paris, Petit-Montrouge, 1843. [BM] 


151. Erórterung überzeugender Beweissgründe von der wahrer Religion aus 
dem Franzósischen des berühmten P. Buffer Soc. Iesu. Trans. Christoph 
Traugott Delius. Wien, Trattner, 1751.pp.380. [S] 


152. Beweise der geoffenbarten Religion aus dem franzósischen übersetzt. 


Trans. A. Scheffi, S. J. 1779. [S] 
153. — another proposed translation in Hungarian by J. Ozdi de Galfalva. 


[5] 


154. NOUVEAU / TRAITÉ / DE LA / SPHÉRE / EXPOSÉ EN DIFÉ- 
RENTES / Métodes, / Pour en faciliter la conoissance & l'usage | aux 
Comengans: | Avec les Réponses aux Questions choisies sur / l'Histoire & 
la Géografie Universéle. / Par le Pere BurrigR, de la Compagnie de 
Jesus. / [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez Marc BORDELET, 
ruë S. Jacques, / vis-à-vis le Collége des Jésuites à S. Ignace. / [rule] / 
M. DCC. XXXVIII. / Avec Aprobation & Privilége du Roy. | 

pp.[viii].87.[i]; sig.[ ]5, A-F84, G8; cm.16%. 


155. — another edition. Paris, Jombert, 1721. pp.87. [S] 


156. NOUVEAU / TRAITÉ / DE LA / SPHERE, / EXPOSE’ EN 
DIFE'RENTES | ME'TODES, | Pour en faciliter la conoissance & | 
l'usage aux Començans: | Avec les Réponses aux Questions choisies / sur 
l'Histoire & la Géografie. / Universéle. / Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la | 
Compagnie, de JESUS. | [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez 
Marc BonpzLET, rué S. Jacques, / vis-à-vis le Collége des Jesuites à 
S. Ignace. / [rule] / M. DCC. LII. / Avec Approbation & Privilége du Roi. | 

pp.[viii].87.[i]; sig.at, A-F84, G8; cm.1634. [BN] 


157. NOUVEAU / TRAITÉ / DE LA / SPHERE, / EXPOSÉ EN 
DIFERENTES | METHODES, | Pour en faciliter la connoissance & | 
l'usage aux Commengans: | Avec les Réponses aux Questions choi-/sies 
sur l'Histoire & la Géographie / Universelle. / Par le Pere BUFFIER, de la 
| Compagnie de Jesus. | [typographical ornament] | A PARIS, / Chez 
PreRRE-FRANGOIS / GIFFART, rue Saint Jacques, / à Sainte Thérese. / 
[rule] / M. DCC. LVIII. / Avec Aprobation & Privilége du Roi. | [BM] 

pp.[viii.87.[i;sig.[ ]*, A-F*, G5; cm.1614. 


158. TRAITÉ / DELA / SPHERE, / EXPOSÉ EN DIFFÉRENTES | MÉTHODES: 
/ Pour en faciliter la connoissance / & l'usage aux Commencans. / PAR LE 
PERE BUFFIER. | [ornament] | A. PARIS. / [double rule] / M. DCC. 
LXVIII. / [BN] 

pp-8o [ii]; sig.a-c??, d5; cm.1614. 


159. — another edition. Rouen, Machuel, 1782. pp-87. [S] 
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160. — Elementi della sfera tratta dalla sua geografia. Milano, 1810. [S] 


161. Nuevo tratado de la esfera, explicada de varias maneras, para facilitar 
su uso, y conocimiento à los principiantes, con un breve compendió de la 
geografia universal. Sacado de el que escrivió en francés el padre Claudio 
Bufher de la Compañia de Jesus, por uno de la misma compañia. Para el 
uso de los sefiores colegiales del imperial Colegio de Nuestra Sefiora, y 
Sant-Iago de Cordellas. Las licencias, y aprobaciones van en el Com- 
pendio de la historia universal, y de la de España. [LC] 

n.p., 17—pp.150. 

his work is on microfilm; the original is in the Medina Collection, Biblioteca 
nacional de Santiago de Chile. 


Works with which B uffier’s name has been associated. 


1. Le pédagogue chrétien, ou la manière de vivre saintement. Par le P. 
Philippe d'Outreman de la Compagnie de Jésus. Rouen, Oursel, 1704. 
[A privilege dated 16 September 1703 is given to Buffier to produce this 
edition. He probably had a hand in editing the work and seeing it through press]. 


2. Caii Vellei Paterculi historiae romanæ libri duo cum notis. Lemovicis, 
Barbou, 1714. pp.256. [Privilege is given to Buffier although the work is by 
Joseph de Grainville, S. J. Buffer was probably responsible either for editing 
the book or for seeing it through press]. 


3. Lettre de Madame la Marquise de L . . . sur les fables nouvelles. Avec la 
réponse servant d'apologie. Paris, Pepie & Moreau, 1719. pp.41, 36. 
[The work is often attributed to Buffer but is more likely to be by Nivelle de La 

Chaussée]. 


4. Le spectateur inconnu. Paris, Musier, 1724. 


[The work has been attributed to Buffier but is by the abbé Granet]. 


Work falsely attributed to Buffier 


1. DIFFICULTEZ / PROPOSEES / A / MONSEIGNEUR / L’ARCHE- 
VÊQUE / DE ROUEN. / PAR UN ECLESIASTIQUE / DE son 
Diocese. / Sur divers endroits des Livres dont il | recommande la Lecture à ses 
Cure. | M. DC. XLVI. / [BN] 

pp-18.37.[i blank]; sig.[ bas A5, B4, C7; cm.14%. 
the work is dated 1646 for 1696. 

2. — another edition. 1696, pp.18-37.[i blank]; sig.[ ]!, 45, B4, C8, D4, E5; 
cm.14%. 
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This work has always been attributed to Buffier, indeed he even acknowledged 
responsibility for it in obedience to the desires of his Superiors in Rome. When 
consulting the Jesuit Archives in Rome I discovered the existence of some of the 
General’s private correspondence proving conclusively that Buffier was not the 
author of the pamphlet. The relevant matter is contained in the Epistolae Patris 
Generalis. The first reference is in a letter dated 8 January 1697 to Guillaume 
Ayrault, the Provincial in Paris: ‘P. Claudius Buffier non est author libelli cui 
titulus difficultates propositae D. Archiepiscopi Rothomagensi ab uno eccle- 
siastico suae dioesceseos , A.R.S.I., Gal.22.188r. The second is in another 
letter to Ayrault dated 27 January 1697: ‘Ex quo scripsi R.V” de P. Claudio 
Buffier vexato propter libellum cuius author non est, oblatus est mihi ille ipse 
libellus! , ibid. 189r. Buffer took the blame to protect the reputation of another 
priest and was speedily recompensed. (see chapter 1). The work aroused 
considerable feeling and a spate of literature about it followed: — 


1. Epistola pastoralis illustrissimi rothomagensium archiepiscopi super 
libello quodam recens per ejus dioecesim divulgato, cui titulus, Diffi- 
cultates propositae, etc. Rothomagi, Viduam Eustachii Viret, 1697. [BM] 
In the Archives of the Society of Jesus in Rome there is a handwritten copy of 

this Epistola with sections which were considered significant underlined in red. 


2. Recueil de plusieurs piéces pour la défense de la morale et de la grace de 
Jesus-Christ, contre un libelle et des lettres anonymes d'un Pére Jésuite. 
Delft, Henri van Rhyn, 1698.pp.347.250. [BN] 
This volume includes Eclaircissements de quelques difficultés prétendues sur la 

morale de Jésus-Christ. Par un docteur de Sorbonne; Lettre pastorale de Mon- 

seigneur l Archevéque de Rouen, au sujet d'un libelle publié dans son diocèse, 
intitulé Difficultés proposées . . . etc.; 3 Lettres d'une dame de qualité, à une 
autre dame savante. 


Works attributed to Buffier which are untraceable 


1. La désolation de l'hérésie à la naissance du prince de Galles. Madrigal. 


1688. pr. [S] 
2. Réflexions chrétiennes pour les jeunes gens qui entrent dans le monde. 
Paris, Le Clerc, 1708. [S] 


| Barbier in Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes, infra. Réflexions attributes 
this work to F. Bretonneau, S. J., but Sommervogel thinks this is unlikely. I have 
not been able to trace the work.| 


3. Le bonheur du chrétien. 
[Mentioned in Leclerc’s 1710 catalogue; this is the only trace I can find.] 


4. Le véritable esprit et le saint emploi des fêtes solennelles de l'église. 
Paris, 1712. [S] 
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[Mentioned in Buffier’s list of publications in 1719 edition of Pratique de la 
mémoire artificielle, 1714 edition of Grammaire française, and 1723 edition of 
Grammaire francaise. In Buffier’s obituary (Mémoires de Trévoux, Aug.2737; 
p-1509) there is listed what is probably the same work, Heures catholiques pour 
les fêtes solennelles de l'année.] 


5. Exercice pour se préparer à bien mourir. Traduit de l'italien. [S] 
[Sommervogel thinks it is a translation of an anonymous work by P. Pina- 
monti, S. J., Esercizio di preparazione alla morte, 1695.] 


6. Abrégé de la vie & de la doctrine de notre Seigneur proportioné à la 
capacité des enfans; avec des vers à la fin de chaque article, pour les leur 
faire plus aisément retenir. 

[Attributed to Buffier in Leclerc’s 1723 catalogue in Grammaire française.] 


Articles and reviews in periodicals 


Note: Buffer published a certain number of articles, mainly in the Mémoires de 
Trévoux. I shall not give references to reviews of his books which are descriptive, 
never critical. Details of these can be found in part 2 of Sommervogel’s Table 

Méthodique des Mémoires de Trévoux (1701-1775). Paris, Durand, 1864, 
1865. For completeness in this bibliography the list of articles attributed to him 
is reproduced here. One must rely on Sommervogel for the authenticity of this list 
as articles in the Mémoires de Trévoux are unsigned. 


MÉMOIRES DE TRÉVOUX 


1. Dictionaire de musique ... par S. de Brossard. 1703, pp.1761-1785, 
2054-2065. [Review and comparison with no.2.] 


2. Dissertation touchant le rapport de la musique speculative et de la musique 
pratique. 1703, pp.1761-1785, 2054-2065. 


3. Eclaircissement d'une difficulté proposée sur un endroit de la dissertation 
du P. Buffier. 1704, pp.464-471. 


4. Traité de la grammaire française, par M. l'Abbé Régnier des Marais, de 
l'Académie francaise. 1706, pp.1641-1671. [Review]. 


5. Mémoire sur le systéme d'une nouvelle orthographe. 1707, pp.1259-1266. 


6. Odes de M. D...(de La Motte). 1707, pp.563-581; 1709, pp.579-586. 
[Review.] 


7. Eclaircissement d'un probléme de musique pratique. 1718, pp.310-319. 
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8. Plan d’une orthographe suivie, pour les imprimeurs. 1719, pp.1325-1330. 


9. Nouvelle grammaire réduite en tables ... par M. de Grimarest. 1719, 
pp-1228-1234. [Review.] 


10. Méthode du Sieur Py-Poulain de Launay ou l'art d'apprendre à lire le 
françois et le latin par un nouveau système. 1720, pp.373-376. [Review.] 


11. Lettre à M. l'abbé de Longrué au sujet d’un médaillon (de Charles vir) 
rapporté par le P. Daniel dans son livre "de la Milice frangaise'. 1722, 


p.1295. 


12. Observations sur les termes nouveaux, et sur l'orthographe de la langue 
française. 1724, pp.222-234. 


13. Nouvel examen du vers de Lucain: Victrix causa Diis placuit. 1731, 
Pp-833-844. 


14. Addition au Traité sur ‘les preuves les plus sensibles de la religion’. Lettre 
àM:le Ces de 1732 p.937: 


MERCURE DE FRANCE 


1. Lettre du R. P. Buffier, Jésuite, à M. de la R. au sujet d'une critique insérée 
dans le mois d'aoüt dernier. Sept. 1724, pp.1949-1955. 
Written in reply to a letter signed de Bonneval. Aug.1724, pp.1678-1687. 
De Bonneval inserted a reply to Buffier’s letter in Jan.1725, pp.36-42. 


2. Réponse du P. Buffier. Feb.1725, pp.278-289. 
Written in reply to de Bonneval's letter and to criticism in Dec.1724, 
pp-2596-2600. 


3- Réponse du P. Buffier. July 1725, pp.1530-1533. 
Written in reply to criticism in June 1725, pp.1303-1305. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


1. Arrêt du Conseil privé (13 décembre 1706) conte la Pratique de la Mémoire 
artificielle du P. Buffier. [Bibliothéque de Reims] 


2. Correspondence of Pierre Desmaiseaux. Birch Collection, Add.Ms.4281, 
£f.362-365. [BM] 
2 letters from Buffier dated 10 May 1710 and 20 June 1713. 


3. Extraits, résumés et appréciations des diverses lectures en prose et en vers. 
Includes ‘vers mnémotechniques du P. Buffer". [Bibliothéque de Rennes] 
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4. Extraits divers des ouvrages philosophiques de Descartes, Malebranche, 
Locke. F.Fr. 14600. 


These are notes made by Buffier on the above philosophers’ works. 


5. Lettre à Mlle de Scudéry (from Buffier). [C] 

6. Piéces diverses. [Bibliothèque de Vitry-le François] 
Includes poetry by Buffer. 

7. Recueil intitulé ‘Diversité’. [Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal] 


Includes: Extrait du P. Buffier à propos des conférences ecclésiastiques, p.264; 
Extrait de l'exposition des preuves les plus sensibles de la véritable religion. 


8. Au roy, sur la naissance du nouveau duc de Bretagne. Madrigal. (Signed 
Buffer J.) [Bibliothéque Mazarine] 
There is a reply ‘Au Pere Buffier, sur son madrigal’. 


9. Sur l’arrivée du prince de Galles en France. Ode 1689. EI 


10. Traité sur le blason. [S] 
This is mentioned in Buffier’s obituary notice in Mémoires de Trévoux, 
Aug.2737, p.1 509. 
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